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THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


Tue Romans, the pioneers of discovery and civilisation in Europe, knew 
and favoured the Channel Islands, and besides their designations of 
Crsarea (Jersey), Sarnia (Guernsey), Aurica and Redima (Alderney), 
Sargia (Sark), and Arnica (Herm), there are existing traces of their 
occupation of these rocky yet fertile islands in the Fort de César, near 
Montorgueil Castle, and the entrenchment known as La petite Césarée, 
nesr Rozol, in Jersey, as also in the rocky promontory called Jerbourg, 
‘or Cherbourg (Cwsaris burghum), in Guernsey. Numerous Roman 
coins and other relics have also been discovered in both islands. 

Cesar and Tacitus both concur in describing the Channel Islands as 
one of the strongholds of Druidism, and numerous Celtic relics and 
Gavlish or Druidical remains exist to bear evidence to the fact. With 
the Caskets, Sark and the Dirouilles, and Pierres de Lecq, or Pater- 
nosters, Artac and Alderney, they appear indeed to have constituted 
stepping-stones in the Channel by which Celts, Romans, and Normans 
have successively advanced to the occupation of the British Islands. Those 
who may feel interested in the history of these remarkable islands will 
find ample information in the pages of Falle’s ‘ History of Jersey ;” in 
Duncan and Tupper’s “ Histories,” and the Rev. Mr. Durell’s “ Historical 
Sketch of Guernsey ;” as also in the eloquent volume lately published by 
the son of Victor Hugo, the Channel Island exile; and last and not 
least in the valuable papers of Mr. Lukis, the Channel Islands antiquary 
par éminence, in the “ Archzologia.” 

These islands are, geographically speaking, decidedly French, as they 
are also by the language of the people, and their annexation to England 
is an incessant source of vexation to a nation which is so pre-eminently 
jealous of its armed superiority. The aborigines, doubtless, also sprang 
from the Celtic tribes spread over the adjacent continent ; but the present 
inhabitants are universally recognised as the lineal descendants of the 
warlike Normans, who, under the auspices of the famous Rollo, conquered 
and established themselves in the north of France in the ninth century. 
The islands were united to the British crown at the Conquest; and 
though repeated descents have been made, and even temporary possession 
has been held, as in the reign of Edward III. (1340), in the time of 
Du Guesclin, in that of Henri IV., in the days of the Count de 
Maulevrier, in the reign of Edward VI., and, lastly, in the piratical 
times of the Baron de Rullecourt, none of them were attended with 
such success as to lead to a permanent occupation of the islands. 

The islanders, proud of an unconquered name, and gratified at the 
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recollection that they originally gave a king to England, not England a 
king to them, have Jus always distinguished for fidelity to the British 
government, and their unshaken loyalty has, from time to time, been 
rewarded b vy immunities and privileges, highly conducive to their pro- 
sperity, ead calculated to foster that spirit of nationality which is inva- 
riably distinctive of a free people. They are exempted from those taxes 
which press heaviest on the English yeoman, and from naval and military 
service beyond the boundaries of their own islands. The local adminis- 
tration of justice is still regulated by the old Norman code of laws, and 
this circumstance is regarded by the natives as a virtual recognition of 
their independence; and strangers, when they inadvertently get involved 
in legal disputes, have often cause to regret its existence. If you take a 
house, with an agreement to pay the rent quarterly and in advance, your 
doing this, and paying your rent regularly, is no prevention to their 
coming down on you for the whole rent when they please before it is due. 
In cases of assault, particularly the assaulting of a magistrate, even 
though his official character be unknown to the offender, a severe punish- 
ment is generally awarded. Instances have occurred of military men, 
who have been guilty of raising an arm of flesh against jurats in night 
frolics at St. Helier, narrowly escaping the penalty attached to this 
heinous infraction of the laws—a penalty which would have left them 
maimed for life. 

The introduction of Christianity was, curiously enough, first brought 
about by St. Sampson, a Welsh prelate, in the sixth century. In later 
times, the islands formed part of the diocese of Coutances, in Normandy, 
where the ancient records of the island were deposited, but at the Refor- 
mation, “in the reign of Elizabeth, they were attached to the see of 
Winchester; an annexation, however, merely nominal, for the islands are 
in reality exempt from the dominion of the Church of England. 

The inhabitants, it is to be remarked, are a well-disposed and peace- 
able Tace, and however remarkable once for their superstitious zeal, they 
are, in modern times, pious without either fanaticism or bigotry ; on the 
contrary, if anything, imbued with the truly catholic spirit of liberality. 
The peasantry are orderly and industrious, and they obtain their living 
at once from land, rock, and sea; the seamen, a numerous class, are 
expert, hardy, and adventurous, and as the merchants are equally enter- 
prising, St. Helier has become, in our own times, one of the great com- 
mercial entrepéts of the world ; whilst the islands themselves have, from 
the same peculiarities of position and national predilections, become the 
advanced guard of British naval power in the Channel. Queen Victoria 
has made more frequent visits to these islands than any other British 
sovereign, and she is the first English monarch that ever landed at Al- 
derney. 

The Caskets, to which a melancholy celebrity attaches itself, from 
the death of Prince William, only son and heir to Henry I., lie on 
the direct route from Southampton and Weymouth to Jersey, and are 
frequently approached more closely than appears desirable. These islets 
are mere barren rocks, the last “prolongation (above water) easterly of 
the granitic ridge of Cape la Hogue and Alderney, several points of 
which culuninate above the waters and constitute the islands of Burhon, 
Renonquet, Ortac, Le Quest, Les Tronquies, and others. The Caskets 
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are as fantastic in form as they are dangerous to mariners, and the navi- 
gator is warned from them at night by lights which burn from three 
towers, triangularly disposed, and connected by strong walls, which 
enclose a plot of ground where a few vegetables are cultivated on soil 
brought from Alderney. 

The island of Guernsey, at which we first arrive, is nearly triangular 
in shape, and is about thirty miles in circumference, including the wind- 
ings of the coast, being nine miles in length, and five miles in breadth, 
with an area of a little more than twenty-four square miles, or fifteen 
thousand five hundred and sixty English acres. The inclination of the 
surface is from south to north. The southern coast is steep, bold, and 
inaccessible, almost everywhere presenting abrupt rocky headlands, in- 
tersected by several narrow valleys and romantic glens, through which 
the purest rivulets flow to the sea. On the south there are but few de- 
tached rocks ; but in all other directions the approaches to the island are 
beset with many dangers. The approach to the roadstead lies by the 
Little Russet—the pass between Guernsey, and Herm, and Jethon— 
but once gained, it is safe and good, and vessels ride there in the heaviest 

es in perfect safety. 

Within the roadstead is the port, or harbour, of St. Peter, the entrance 
to which is marked by Castle Cornet, a fortress of considerable historical 
interest. which is heightened by its picturesque appearance. The origin of 
the name has not been satisfactorily made out, but Mr. F. B. T upper, who 
has indited “The Chronicles of Castle Cornet,” dates its erection from 
the year 1204, when the Duchy of Normandy was wrested, with the ex- 
ception of the Channel Islands, from John, by Philippe Auguste of 
France. It has ever since, for five long centuries, protected the harbour 
from pirates and other enemies, and it was for a long time the residence 
of the governors. How far it is adapted for defensive operations in our 
own times we are not prepared to say. It is said, however, to be capable 
of mounting upwards of fifty pieces of pedieiniee : it has ‘both artillery 
and infantry barracks, extensive magazine and storehouses, a spring of 
good water, furnaces for red-hot shot, and bomb-proof apartments for 
three hundred men; and there is little doubt that, with some repairs and 
inexpensive alterations, and an effective armament of rifled guns, it 
might be made, in connexion with Fort George, which crowns the hill 
towards the south, similarly equipped, to effectually defend the entrance 
to the only available landing-place i in the island. 

Such alterations as modern warfare may necessitate can be all the more 
readily effected, as Castle Cornet is about to be united to the mainland 
by a causew ‘ay, which will form part of a new harbour, now in progress 
of construction, and which will be an immense improvement. over the now 
insufficient and overcrowded one. ‘The new works comprise, indeed, a 
noble causeway to the south of the old pier, which is to unite the castle 
to the mainland, a pier to the north in the direction of the White Rock, 
a wet dock, a graving dock, exteusive quays and wharfs, a complete 
Sewerage from the town, and a landing-place westward of the castle, 
which will allow of steamers running alongside, while a beautitul prome- 
nade, of which at present there is a great want, will be at the same time 
given to the public, and will add much to the attractions of the place. 

On entering the harbour the town of St. Peter comes in view, rising 
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street above street, with towers and spires, intermixed with trees, crown- 
ing the hill above. On the left, a high pillar, raised to the memory of 
Sir John Doyle, one of the most deserving governors of the island, stands 
on a headland; Victoria Tower—a graceful memorial of our Queen’s 
first visit—and the pinnacles of Elizabeth College adorn the heights in 
front ; whilst below is a pleasantly situated house, yclept Castle Carey, 
the residence of the governor for the time being. Once emancipated 
from the crowd of touters and porters, the visitor is rather taken aback 
by the narrowness of the streets, which ascend the hill with steps, or else 
by steep inclines ; one tortuously winding street of rather more preten- 
sion than the rest, and called the High-street, runs along the bottom of 
the hill. Most of the hotels are in this street, or on the Esplanade, upon 
which it debouches. Inglis, speaking of this unfavourable first impression, 
says: “ We perambulated steep and crooked streets, flanked by substan- 
tial but old dusky houses, and, walk as long as we may, we reach no 
open space where we may stop and look about us.”* A more recent and 
a very intelligent guide says: ‘‘ Though not separated by any boundaries, 
the town may be divided into the old and the new—the older houses 
congregating around the sacred edifice, the parish church (St. Peter) ; 
while the more modern streets and buildings stretch over the land in 
every direction and in every form.”+ 

“ Rambling on,” says another writer, who has more pretensions to 
artistic feeling, without being near so minute or correct in his details, 
‘still up and up—for St. Peter’s Port is like a Jacob’s ladder—we pass 
occasionally well-built houses, and here and there good shops. At last we 
get up to the top, and find much better houses, and a college, established 
by Queen Elizabeth, for the purpose of training Protestant clergy for the 
island churches ; it is a handsome edifice, built in a castellated form. Not 
far from this is a large open space, surrounded by fine trees, called the 
New Ground, a sort of public playground, well supplied with seats, and a 
fine air is always blowing freshly there.”t The fact is that, while the 
lower part of the town is appropriated to shops, stores, and mercantile 
offices, some of the streets being narrow and of gloomy aspect, though 
there are many excellent shops in High-street, Fountain-street, and the 
States Arcade, the more select parts of the town for private residence 
are Hauteville, towards the south, and New Town, towards the west, with 
their vicinities of George-road, the Grange, Doyle-road, Queen’s-road, 
and others, all with the neighbouring heights and acclivities stocked with 
superior and substantial dwelling-houses and suburban villas. The further 
we get from the town the larger the villas become, some of them assuming 
the appearance of English country-houses, and, indeed, the environs of 
St. Peter have nothing of a foreign aspect about them—they are decidedly 
English. House-rent is more moderate in Guernsey than in Jersey, 
varying from 18/. to 50/. per annum, and excellent cottages may be had 








* Inglis: On the Channel Islands. 

+ The Channel Islands: a Guide to Jersey, Guernsey, Sark, Herm, Jethon, 
Alderney, &c.; with Notes on their History, Geology, Climate, Health and 
Disease, Gardening, indigenous Vegetation, and Laws. By Frank Fether Dally, 
Esq. Stanford, Charing-cross. 

t The Channel Islands, Pictorial, Legendary, and Descriptive. By Octavius 
Rooke. Booth, Regent-street. 
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from 102. to 15/., in good situations about a mile from the town. We 
have seen that the town church of St. Peter stands close to and faces the 
harbour. It is a fine cathedral-like building, in the later Gothic style, 
and built in the form of a cross. There are three other churches and one 
proprietary chapel, where the services are in English, besides thirteen 
chapels of various denominations, of which one only is Roman Catholic. 
The meat and fish-markets are in a large square close to the town church. 
The prices are somewhat less than in England. The vegetable and 
poultry markets are held in a large open square fronting the meat-market, 
and are well supplied with poultry, butter, and eggs, excellent vegetables, 
the finest fruit, and the sweetest flowers. It is, however, in excisable 
articles that the dweller in the Channel Islands saves most. Groceries 
are all much cheaper than in England, and while French wines may be 
procured at from 12s. to 15s. and 20s. per dozen, Spanish at from 15s. to 
20s., and Portuguese at from 20s, to 24s., Armagnac brandy may be ob- 
tained at 6s., Schiedam at 4s. 4d., rum at 3s. 9d. and whisky at 6s. 6d. 
a gallon. 

The Assembly-rooms, monopolised by the exclusive “ sixties,” are over 
Les Halles; the Mechanics’ Institution is held in a suite of rooms in a 
gallery over the States Arcade; it has a reading-room and museum. 
There are also clubs, circulating libraries, atid local newspapers. The 
other chief public buildings are the Royal Court House, the government 
offices, the hospital, the gaol, the theatre, and the militia arsenal; nor 
must we omit to mention that the cemeteries are as picturesque and 
attractive as it is the modern fashion to render such places. 

In islands circumstanced as are Guernsey and Jersey, with their lesser 
satellites, the main features of interest lie on their coasts; they are, indeed, 
almost all coast, with a more or less limited extent of downs and culti- 
vated interior. The inhabitants also, for the greater part, derive their 
subsistence from the sea as well as from the land. The plan, then, adopted 
by the different guide-books of dividing the islands into so many days’ 
excursions, embracing so much of the coast and interior as the writer 
deems enough for a day’s work, and returning the same evening to a 
comfortable hotel in town, is faulty and confused. In both Jersey and 
Guernsey there are plenty of small, cleanly, and comfortable hostelries 
scattered about, and even were there not, the amount which different 
persons would include in a day’s task varies much according to that 
person’s habits and pursuits. The utilitarian, for whom scenery has few 
charms, would see enough of Guernsey or Jersey in a couple of days; the 
botanist and the pteridomaniac—as it is the fashion to designate the 
lover of ferns, beautiful species of which, with many curious varieties, 
abound in the islands—and still more so the marine zoologist, would 
find enough—the latter especially—in the rocky ponds of Rocquaine Bay 
alone to weary away many an hour, and infuse delight into a host of 
bright summer days.* 

We shall proceed, then, upon an entirely different plan—that of we 
and succinctly noticing the most remarkable objects in the order in whic 
they present themselves, proceeding northwards round the coast from St. 
Peter, and returning by the south—penetrating inland at the same time 
whenever necessity shall require it. 





* Rambles among te Channel Islands. By a Naturalist. 
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Pollet-street, in which is a curious old house called La Plaideric, and 
formerly the Royal Court House, leads to the Esplanade, a marine wall 
constructed in 1826 as a breakwater. At the east end of this, situated 
on a little headland, which gives shelter to fishing-boats, is a battery 
called La Salerie, which mounts four guns. The walls of Ivy Castle, 
formerly called the Chateau des Marais, from the low marshy land in 
which it stands, attract attention beyond. It is related that this was 
built by the renowned Robert, sixth Duke of Normandy, surnamed the 
Devil, in 1036, in return for hospitality afforded to him on the occasion of 
his having been driven into St. Peter's Bay. As if it were customary to 
return hospitality by building a fortress! It has, manifestly, been one of 
the ancient defences of the harbour; and the remains of an outer wall and 
vallum, enclosing a space of about four acres, prove it to have been 
a stronghold of considerable consequence. 

Little more than a mile beyond Ivy Castle are St. Sampson’s Church, 
village, and harbour. St. Sampson, who anticipated St. Peter as the 

tron saint of Guernsey, landed at this spot, where he caused a chapel to 
be erected, which was rebuilt in 1111, and is the earliest church in the 
island, It abuts in the harbour which is now used for the exportation of 
granite. The upper part of Sampson’s Harbour is called Braye du Valle, 
and in olden times the channel extended to Grand Havre, on the other 
side, thus making two islands of Guernsey. La Braye du Valle was 
recovered by Sir John Doyle, who erected strong embankments at both 
ends, in 1808. The church of Valle stands at the point of division 
between the Braye and Grand Havre. It was erected in 1117, near the 
ancient priory of St. Michael, and the ruins of the Abbaye still exist close 
by. On an eminence beyond St. Sampson’s port stand the walls and 
gatewsy of Valle, or Vale Castle, topped by the red chimneys of modern 

arracks. This is one of the oldest fortresses on the island, and was built 
by the warrior monks who were expelled from St. Michael’s Rock, on the 
coast of France, by Richard I. third Duke of Normandy, and who 
apes: to have occupied all of what was then the northern island of 
uernsey. 

We have not seen this fact eliminated before, no more than that this 
northern promontory, renowned from the most remote times for its sanc- 
tity, was, as an island, the “ Holy Island” of Guernsey. L’Ancresse 
Common, now a race-course, is indeed studded with Celtic remains. The 
Druids’ temple, overlooking L’Amcresse Bay, is the principal and finest 
cromlech in the island. To the right is a hougue, or cairn, called La 

ue Balan. At the spot extolled as ‘ Paradis,” is the Autel de Déehus, 
or Tu Dus, standing on an artificial mound or tumulus. Not far from 
thence are also the remains of another cyst, called Tombeau du Grand 
Saraziu. Nearer to Sampson’s Harbour is the cromlech called Champ de 
YAutel: and about half a mile from Valle Church a cap-stone has been 
dug out of what was once, according to tradition, La Rocque qui Sonne. 
Nor ought we to omit to mention the demi-dolmen that stands in the 
Grosse Hougue, or the stone pulpit, called the Chaire du Prétre. All 
these remains of olden times ~ been described by Mr. Lukis in the 
“ Archwologia,” but not in the sense of the promontory on which they 
now stand having once been “la bienheureuse Isle Sainte.” 

On this northern islet, now a promontory, are the sweet sequestered 
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bay called Bordeaux Harbour, where lodgi may be obtained, and 
L’Ancresse Bay, where Duke Robert VI. landed, when the fleet which 
he had raised to assist Edward the Confessor had been scattered by 
@ ‘storm; and hence the name of L’Ancresse or Anchorage, which the 
bay still bears. There are also several forts and towers, as le Marchant, 
Doyle Fort, and Fort Pembroke, for the protection of this promontory, 

ing in a south-westerly direction, beyond Grand Havre, we 
have, first, the little-frequented and iron-bound bay called Port de Fer, 
next the Grand Rock, and then Saline and Cobo Bays—the latter the 
most extensive fishery in the island, aud having a comfortable house for 
refreshment at its southern extremity. Several martello towers also keep 
a stern watch along this part of the coast. 

Next in order comes Vazon Bay. This beautiful inlet extends from the 
point of land called Le Hommet, on which a fortress is being erected, to 
that on which stand Richmond barracks. The waters flow over an 
ancient forest, and the peasants hack out peat, or corban as they call it, 
at low water, for their fires. Vazon Bay is also interesting as the 5 fer-sbaeg 
place, in 1372, of a body of Freneh troops and levies from Spain, known 
as La Descente des Aragossais. On the northern promontory is a cave, 
called the Creux des Fées, whence are said to have issued the fairies who 
once conquered Guernsey, and who now watch over the happiness of their 
former homes and offspring, for the Guernseyites are supposed to be the 
descendants of that little race of beings. In the interior are King’s 
Mills—the prettiest hamlet in the island—with a range of hills on one 
side, capped by three windmills, Saumarez, and La Haye du Puits, 
besides many picturesque water-mills. 

The bays of Perelle and Le Rée lead the way to Lihou, which, with 
its island on the one side, Rocquaine Bay in the centre, the heights 
of Plémont, and the rocks called les Hanois, or Hanoveaux, on which 
many a good ship has gone to pieces, on the other, constitute the south- 
westerly termination of the island. On the promontory, between the first 
two bays, are barracks, and beyond these again Fort Saumarez. Close by 
is a cromlech of more perfect character than many of the others, having 
been purchased by a gentleman to secure its preservation. Within half 
a mile is another small cromlech, known as the Trepied. In no spot 
around Guernsey can the rock-pools, so interesting to the naturalist, be 
seen to better shvendags than at the little island of Lihou, on which for- 
merly stood a priory and chapel of great sanctity, while the rocky heights 
of Plémont, to the south of Rocquaine Bay, and which constitute the 
south-westerly points of the island, are among its greatest objects of 
scenic attraction. 

Before taking leave of the line of the western coast, we may remark, 
that in the interior, at the south-western extremity, is the pretty village 
of St. Peter in the Wood, with a Gothic church, a parochial school, and, 
attached to it, an infant school near Le Rée. Close by this village is a 
menhir, or pillar of stone, ten feet high, and about three in width. 
Still further in the interior is St. Saviour’s Church, standing on a height, 
and not far from which is the Hougue Fouque, one of those mounds u 
in remote times for watch-towers. There is a good hotel near the latter 
village. In the same neighbourhood is the ancient chapel of St. Appo- 
line, while a little further off we have Cobo Church and the Well of St. 
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George, to the latter of which a legend is attached, which is narrated at 
] by Mr. Octavius Rooke. Further to the south, again, is Torteval 
Church, which owes its existence to a vow made by one of the Carterets 
when in imminent peril, and the first church that was consecrated by an 
English bishop in the islands. 

ot far from Torteval Church, and on the south coast, to which we 
now return, is the Creux Mahi¢, the largest cave in Guernsey. Beyond 
this cave is the pretty little barbour of Bon Repos, protected by the head- 
land called La Corbiére, and on which are ruins of an old fort. Between 
La Corbiére, again, and the next headland, called La Moye, or La Moie, 
is a picturesque abyss, at the extremity of a narrow gorge, between the 
lofty precipices of which a little stream pursues its way, to finally tumble 
into the sea over the tall cliff. The place is known as Le Gouffre. 
Eastward of La Moye Point is a tiny harbour, which affords anchorage 
for a few fishing-smacks; and beyond is Icart, or Petit Bét Bay, the 
tiniest as well as the most beautiful of all the pretty inlets. Mr. O. 
Rooke describes it as the most charming spot in Guernsey; ‘‘it seems so 
peaceful, so retired.”” Petit Bot Bay is protected by La Moye Point on 
one side, and Icart Point on the other; and beyond are Saint’s Bay and 
Moulin Houet Bay. A tourist seeking for a reason why the first should 
have been canonised, was not a little delighted at discovering the distinct 
form of three figures having the semblance of two monks giving absolu- 
tion to a kneeling form beside them among the rocks. But if his pleasure 
was great at his discovery, equally annoying must his disappointment 
have been when he found that the name of the bay was not Saint, but 
“Sein.” There are a thousand such corruptions in the Channel Islands. 
The Bay of Moulin Houet is remarkably picturesque, and, being close 
to St. Peter, is a place much resorted to. It combines, indeed, every 
variety of rough and rugged rock scenery, with many gentler graces, as 
white sands and furze-brake. The reefs of granite are especially fine: 
one is appropriately designated as the Castle, while others are known as 
the Needles, or the Stack of Peas. The precipitous line of cliffs known 
as Jerbourg and St. Martin’s Point bring the south coast to an end, and 
curve round to St. Peter’s Bay. There are remains here of older fortifi- 
cations and barracks now unoccupied, and the column erected to the 
memory of the governor who rescued Braye du Valle from the sea, 
opened roads, improved the defences, and signalised his rule by a hundred 
good works—Sir John Doyle—confronts alike rock and bay. Hugging 
the coast closely, as a pedestrian should do, there are two more bays to 

ere St. Peter is gained: the first, the Bec du Nez, affords shelter to 
a few fishing-boats ; the second, Fermain Bay, is used for ball practice 
by the troops. 

Among the chief places of interest in the interior around St. Peter is 
Catel (Guernsey French for castel, or chateau, the proper name of the 
church being St. Mary of the Castle); but a cattle fair being held here 
three times in the year, a sharp-witted tourist was once helped to a readier 
etymology. Tradition relates that, in olden times, the castle of one of 
the great legendary persons to whom we have before had occasion to 
allude in connexion with his tumulus, and known as Le Grand Jeffroi, or 
Le Grand Sarazin, stood on the site of the present church. It is a curious 
fact, which has not before been pointed out in connexion with this 
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Guernsey tradition, of a Saracen chieftain having once dwelt there, and 
some details connected with whom are given in Mr. Dally’s book, that 
La Moye, or Moie, where the rivulet falls into the sea at Le Gouffre, is 
the Arabic for water; while the name cannot be easily traced to any 
Gaulish or Norman source. 

St. Andrew’s is the only parish in the island that is not in some part 
bounded by the sea. Its church is picturesque and rural, and close by is 
the Bailift’s Cross, the memorial of a highly characteristic Guernsey 
story, which is related in all the histories of the Channel Islands. There 
are, lastly, St. Martin’s Church and La Foret, possessing no particular 
claims to attention; and we need not mention a host of country-houses, 
among which Saumarez Manor House, a fief in the possession of that 
family from time immemorial, the Vallon, woodlands, St. George, Van- 
quiedor, Harilland Hall, the Manor House of St. Helena, and Vaubellets, 
are, however, pre-eminent. 

Little more than two hours by steam, and the traveller exchanges 
Guernsey for Jersey. The change is great; he lands on an island not 
more than eleven miles long, and from four to five and a half wide, with 
a superficies of thirty-nine to forty thousand acres, but with a populous, 
busy, and thriving port, with from twenty-eight to thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants. St. Helier is beautifully situated in a saiiellliah bay—that of 
St. Aubyn—which stretches in a graceful curve of several miles, its 
sloping shores charmingly diversified with wood and cultivated fields 
and gardens, thickly dotted with villas and cottages. The little town 
of St. Aubyn, with its pier and sheltered harbour, nestles under the 
cliffs on the left ; and, flanking St. Helier, the time-worn fortress of 
Elizabeth Castle frowns in solemn grandeur from its sea-girt rock, while 
the magnificent new Victoria and Albert piers and harbour, commanded 
by the lofty stronghold of Fort Regent, open upon the town, backed by 
groves and terraces. 

Pushing through the crowd which, as at St. Peter, a collects to 
stare at disembarking pallidities, the visitor will find no lack of hotels, 
boarding, and lodging houses. One comfort, there are no passports or 
revenue regulations wherewith to delay and annoy him. House-rent is 
higher in Jersey than in Guernsey; fish is dearer and less abundant ; 
but fruit is more so, and the market, being supplied by Norman women 
who come over once a week from Granville, is better than in Guernsey. 
Mr. Sutherland justly remarked of St. Helier that, “internally it differs 
little from the majority of small seaports in England, save it may be in 
the predominance of foreign names on the signboards, and the Groups 
of French market-women, distinguished by their fantastic head-gear, 
who perambulate the streets. The only place worthy of a visit is the 
market, which, for orderly arrangement and plenteous rh b is scarcely 
excelled in any quarter of the world.”* The principal old streets are 
very narrow; but everything now seems on the advance, old houses 
are being pulled down, the streets and footways widened, and showy and 
substantial buildings are taking the place of the crazy old erections, Mr. 
Rooke says of St. Helier that it is pleasantly situated, and contains 

* Notes of a Tour in the Island of Jersey. Edinburgh Journal of Natural 
and Geographical Science, vol. i. p. 18 et seg. 
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many good shops, excellent markets, clubs, a theatre, a raquet-court, 
churches and chapels of nearly all denominations, a public library, and, 
in fact, ing that conduces to make a provincial town agreeable ; 
but Mr. Dall; that the public buildings, with the exception of the 
old church, two of the chapels, the theatre, and the gaol, are undeservin 
of the name. But Mr. y's exceptions comprise, in reality, wit 
Victoria College, all the lions of the place, unless we also account as 
such the Royal-square, the harbour and pier, and the markets. The 
castles are hors d’wuvre. It is, however, acknowledgedly to her pic- 
turesque maritime beauties, and her climate, and her uctions, that 
Jetsey, like her sister-island Guernsey, is indebted for large share of 
reputation which she so deservedly enjoys. 

One of the best views of the town is obtained from Victoria College, 
the grounds of which contain beautiful terraced walks, which also com- 
mand charming and extensive views over St. Aubyn’s and St. Clement’s 
Bays. Fort Regent is strongly relieved against the sky, and to the 

ight of it the town stretches far inland on a level plain, while the hills 
round are dotted with bright white villas. The college itself is a 
handsome structure, built in commemoration of the visit of Queen Vic- 
toria to the island in 1846; it is the principal educational establishment 
in the island. St. Clement’s Bay is the principal bathing~place of the 
island, and deservedly so, as the whole sweep of the bay is formed of 
hard sand. There are plenty of bathing machines, but the juvenile 
em of the population are content to use the shelves of rocks at the 
ointe des Pas as dressing rooms. This point is so called in honour of 
the Virgin, whose footsteps were once visible on the rock, but are no 


so. 

verhanging the harbour, and having on that side a quarried perpen- 
dicular wall of granite, stands Fort Regent, built by the English Go- 
vernment at the expense of about one million sterling. This strong 
fortress as completely overlooks and casts into the shade, as it surpasses 
in the requirements of modern science, the ancient and picturesque bul- 
wark of the island, Elizabeth Castle. This latter fine old castle was not 
solely built by Elizabeth ; one ward was erected by Charles L., and what 
18 Charles Fort was added by Sir George Carteret during the 
Civil Wars. There are many curiosities in the armoury of the castle, 
in which both Charles I]. and his brother James resided for a time, and 
Hyde is said to have written part of his “ History of the Rebellion” 
within the same walls. It stands on a mass of rugged shistose rocks, 
which the sea leaves bare at about half-tide, and is approached by a 
slimy causeway. 

Hermitage, a building of small stones in the roughest style of 
masonry, stands on a rock—also islanded at high water—once the re- 
treat of a holy man, who gave his name—Helerws, or Elericus—to the 
town. According to Mr. Sutherland, an abbey devoted to the same 
holy anchorite once occupied the site of Elizabeth Castle, and the fortress 
was first founded on its ruins in 1551 in the reign of Edward VL. 
According to tradition, all the bells in the island, with the reservation of 
one to each church, were seized and shipped for St. Malo, to be sold to 
defray in part the expenses ; but the vessel foundered on leaving the har- 
bour, to the great joy of all good Catholics. Mr. Sutherland does not 
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add that they are still heard to boom from below, when the storm scathes 
the very depths of the ocean. 

Jersey contains, besides St. Helier, the towns of St. Aubyn and Gorey, 
and many hamlets. St. Aubyn stands in the same beautiful bay as St. 
Helier, the two towns facing one another, and at low water the visitor 
may pass to and fro across the sands. The heights that extend above 
between the two are studded with country-seats and villages. About 
half way is the church of St. Matthew, in St. Peter's parish. St. Aubyn 
was, in former times, the capital of Jersey, and is picturesquely situated 
upon a steep hill, house rising above house, and interspersed are trees 
and pieces of sharp rock, which stand out from the dark foliage. Below 
is the harbour, protected by a fort which mounts fourteen guns. St. 
Aubyn has its inns, its sauleholien its chapel of ease, its almshouse, 
and its pier; it is the microcosm of an English seaport, and no sweeter 
retreat can be imagined for those in quest of quiet and seclusion. 

Gorey, the other town and harbour, owes its importance to the oyster 
fishery. Upwards of two hundred and sixty vessels and boats are em- 

oyed during the season in procuring “ natives,” chiefly off the coast of 

rance. The annual catch is from 170,000 to 180,000 tubs of three 
bushels each ; and the fishery gives employment¢o some fourteen hundred 
men, besides from six to seven hundred women and children, who are set 
to place the oysters in artificial beds. The average price at Gorey is 
from 3s. 6d. to 4s. a tub. 

The traveller wishing to explore Jersey will find carriages, cabs, and 
flys wherewith to proceed to any given point. Omnibuses also ply 
during the summer season on what is called “ the great round” and the 
“little round ;”” but, considering that all the picturesque old roads are 
mere paths, narrow, deep sunk between enormous dykes, and so fenced 
and often arched over by trees and bushes, as to be almost impervious to 
the light of day, and that the greatest curiosities can only be reached on 
foot, it is obvious that he is happiest and most independent who can dis- 
pense with either and all. 

Acting upon the same principle at St. Helier as we did at St. Peter, 
we shall start, then, on foot along the coast to the eastwards, encom- 

sing the island with occasional deviations into the interior, and return- 
ing by the west to our starting-point. Leaving the town by Queen- 
street, past the Crescent, we first enter the military road which skirts the 
bay of St. Clement. The seignorial mansion of Saumarez is to our left, 
and next comes the village of Pontac, where crowds assemble to catch 
sand eels at low water. Beyond this is La Roque Point—the south-east 
extremity of the island; while in the interior we have St. Clement’s 
Church, a plain, heavy building; further on Grouville Church, which is 
surrounded with picturesque cottages, and forms one of the prettiest 
landscapes in the island, with a castle on the shore of Grouville Bay, 
which latter is again bounded by a lofty precipitous rock, crowned by 
Mont Orgueil Castle; the little harbour of Gorey, with its forests of 
masts, nestling at its foot, as if claiming the protection of its fortifications. 

The great feature of this part of the coast is, that while the sands of 
St. Clement’s and Grouville Bays are for the most part firm and dry, 
they are separated by a magnificent pile of rocks, which advanee into the 
ocean beyond Cape la Roque. Nothing but rugged masses of dark rock 
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can, indeed, be seen at low water at this point as far as the eye can 
reach, and they are said to stretch hence under the waters to the coast of 
France. On some of these rocks, which the sea never covers, buildings 
have been erected, as the Tower of Echo and Seymour Tower, but these 
are frequently lost to sight in the spray during the storms that prevail in 
winter. To others, as to Rocbert, or the Witches’ Rock, to the islet of 
La Motte, to St. Sampson’s Hermitage, and to St. Magloire’s Boulder, 
strange and fantastic legends are attached.* Between the inner ridge of 
these rocks, immediately off Cape la Roque, and the outer ridge, called 
Conchie, is the Banc de Violet, over which the tide comes in with so 
much rapidity, that any marine zoologist pursuing his researches on the 
outer ee if not keeping a very sharp look-out, may be cut off from the 
mainland, and thus become the food of the very crustaceans he was in 
pursuit of. 

Grouville Bay, like those of St. Aubyn’s and St. Clement's, is de- 
fended by a regular line of martello towers; but by far the most pro- 
minent cbiact in the noble panoramic view is the huge pile of building 
justly designated as ‘“ Mont Orgueil”—a grim fortress, which, from its 
commanding position and picturesque view, added to its historical in- 
terest, has been truly said to rival any relic of antiquity in any country. 
As the visitor wends his way up the rugged steps, through the gardens 
and grass-grown courts, and amid the gloomy and silent chambers of 
this proud old castle, not only does his mind become impressed with its 
great size and ancient strength, but, fast thronging, too, come thoughts 
of other days—thoughts of the time of the renowned Du Gueselin, of 
De Maulevrier, and of Carteret; of the parliamentary Haines, of the 
puritan Prynne, and the unfortunate Bandinel, and of Charles IL, and 
George Poulet; but we must refer those who wish to know all of in- 
terest that is associated with Mont Orgueil, its keep, and dungeons, and 
its now ruinous chapel, to the pages of Falle and other historians. It is 
far too long a story to be even skimmed over here. Our allies d’Outre- 
Manche envy us the proud name and historic glories, but they comfort 
themselves by proclaiming, “ qu’d raison de sa position, cette forteresse 
est encore aujourd’hui d’une grande importance; mais les hommes de 
l'art ne la croient pas capable de resister longtemps 4 une attaque sérieuse 
et bien dirigée,”* The fact is perfectly well known on this side of the 
Channel also, and the proud castle on the mount is not now maintained 
as a military defence; its guns are unmounted, its chambers untenanted, 
save by a sergeant and two privates, and its ivy-clad walls and grey and 
hoary battlements are alike falling to ruin. Mont Orgueil is no longer 
but a monument of the past. 

The country around is a perfect garden, and numerous secluded villas 
and cottages are scattered among umbrageous and productive orchards. 
Close by is the small but picturesque bay called Anne Port, with a re- 





* Maglorius, who succeeded Sampson of St. David's, is said to have arrived 
and preached the Gospel to the inhabitants about the year 565. He is reported to 
have first landed at Sark, whence he proceeded to Jersey and Guernsey. He built 
a chapel in the “Holy Island,” or Braye du Valle, in the latter, still called St. 
Maliére; but was buried in the former, in a little chapel now in ruins, in St. 
Saviour’s parish. 

+ Anciens Chateaux, Demeures Féodales, &c., p. 20. 
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markable rock projecting into the sea, known as Geoffroy’s Leap, and 
said to have been a place of execution. To the left, on a hill which 
looks down on Mont Orgueil, is a “ poquelaye,” or cromlech, the most 

ect of its kind now remaining in Jersey. It is figured in Mr. 
O. Rooke’s book. Poingdestre, an historian of the early part. of the 
eighteenth century, enumerates upwards of fifty poquelays, but the one 
now before us, another near Rozel, and a third at St. Quen, are all that 
are met with in the present day in the island. Further in the interior 
is one of the great lions of Jersey, the Prince’s Tower, or ‘“ La Hougue 
Bie,” a curious old building, which has been modernised, standing on an 
ancient mound. Hougue, the guide-books omit to mention, is like the 
German “hoch,” and our “ high”—a mound or hillock—and “ bye” is a 
contraction of ““hambye”—literally the barrow or tumulus of Hambye. 
The legend of the ole knight of that name, who, after killing a 
dragon that devastated the neighbourhood, was himself basely slain by 
his esquire, is contained in “ Le Livre Noir de Coutances,” from whic 
it bes bed transferred to all histories and to most guide-books. 

St. Catherine’s Bay, north of Mont Orgueil, derives importance from 
its being the seat of works now in hand for a harbour of refuge and de- 
fence. To this effect breakwaters\are being garried out from Archi- 
rondel Tower on the one side, and‘Verclut Point on the other. Many 
pretty residences adorn this bay, and more inland is St. Martin—one of 
the best rural livings in the island. At the next promontory northwards, 
ealled La Coupe, are some Druidieal remains, known as ‘ Couperon. 
Eastward is a cleft in the rocks, or chine, as it would be called in tlie 
Isle of Wight, but no chine there can compete with it for size or beauty 
-—and there is no sixpence to pay. 

Between La Coupe and the conical rocks which bear Rozel Tower is 
the harbour of Rozel, nestling with its pretty bay beneath its now un- 
tenanted fort and barracks, some half-dozen boats generally lying at 
anchor, the very picture of repose. The sides of the bay are rugged and 
precipitous, and ins and shady glens, wooded with various trees, lead 
mto the interior, where are Trinity Church and the entrenchment called 
La Petite Césarée, or Caesar's Wall. 

Bouley Bay, next in succession to the westward, and between Rozel 
Tower and La Belle Hougue, is remarkable for the bold scenery by which 
it is surrounded. ‘The approach to it is a great ag. sty whose sides are 
hills, with smaller hills within, and the road goes down these in zig-zags 
to the bay, which is deep and rocky, and where, as at Rozel, there is a 
pier and harbour, a fort, and an inn. At the extremity of La Belle 
Hougue, between which and Bouley the rocks advance in a little pro- 
montory called Vicart, with its own Petit Port, is a spring, to which a 
legend is attached, and which has the double reputation of restoring sight 
and causing the dumb to speak. 

All along this northern coast there is a continuous succession of bold 
and precipitous rocks and promontories, and of more or less picturesque 
and interesting bays. The first in order, Havre Giffard, gives shelter to 
a few boats ; . Crate separates it from the beautiful little glen of Bonne 
Nuit, where a few boats are also hauled up, but the rugged aspect of this 
of the coast seems to forbid much adventuring on the rough waters. 

residing over the cliffs is a small barrack, and, hard by, a battery to 
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defend the approaches. This of the island is also watered by man 
rivulets, which run, some into f aretratsed and hasten thence im weiilly 
to the sea, while others, more bountiful, glide gently along, ising the 
soil as they go. About a mile from Bonne Nuit, one of these 

gives birth to the prettiest waterfall in Jersey, and an old 
ruined paper-mill to fillin a sketch. Still further westward—perhaps 
ten minutes’ scramble over the high hill above the fall—we come to 
another ravine, also containing a little stream. Cross to the west side of 
this, and the visitor will find what is called in the islands a “‘ereux ;”’ that 
is, a deep well-like hollow left - e- falling in of a cave. From Fremont 
Point, beyond Bonne Nuit, to nez Point there is upwards of a mile 
of precipitous granitic rocks, only remarkable for the quarries of Mount 
Mado, which are worked on a large seale. In the interior is St. John’s 
Church and village, with two inns for the solace of ramblers over this part 
of the island. 

Beyond Rondnez Point is the little promontory of Soret, and thence 
stretching all the way to Pleinmont, or Plémont Point, is the deep bay 
or Gréve de Lecq, with the Pierres de Lecq, or Paternosters, far out at 
sea. This so-called Grave abounds in curiosities: there are caves of every 
gradation of size, precipices of dizzy height, crags of the most grotesque 
forms, a hill shaped like a rampart, whence its name of Castle of Leeg, 
and @ mimic cascade falling from the heights into the sea. The cove itself 
is by a martello tower, and a battery on the higher grounds. 
There is a small barrack now unoccupied, and an inn in good repute. 

From Gréve de Lecq, all round to St. Ouen’s Bay by Plémont and 
Grosnez, the two most north-westerly promontories, the coast is formed 
of high precipitous rocks, containing in their bases vast caverns worn out 
ae ever-moving waters. Those in the next bay beyond Plémont are 

largest, but they are difficult and almost dangerous of access, so steep 
are the paths that lead down into the bay. Plémont Point is itself 
se from the mainland by a fissure, over which a narrow causeway 
leads to a fort, which is thus almost insulated. 

To the westward of Plémont is Grosnez Cape, upon which is a pic- 
turesque archway, all that remains of a formerly strong castle, which was 
held by De Carteret when the Count de Maulevrier had obtained posses- 
sion of Mont Orgueil, and from whence he harassed the enemy per- 
petually, till he was driven, by himself and Harliston, from Jersey. A 
cave has lately been discovered under the ruins of this castle, and the 
remains of a skeleton, fragments of armour, and broken swords were 
found in it. 

Almost the whole of the western side of Jersey is taken up with the 
bay of St. Quen, or Owen, with its formidable rocks to the north stretch- 
ing to Cape Grosnez, and terminating to the south in La Corbiére, the 
rocky south-west promontory of the island. Inland are the church and 
ancient manor house of St. Ouen, belonging to the Carterets, the lagune 
or fish-pond of same name, the remarkable legendary district known as 
the Quenvais and St. Brelade, the most ancient parish church of the 
Before coming to Le Tacq, a small village at the northern end of the 
bay, a block of stone which lies across a chasm, and from which a young 
man fell and was killed, and a high mass of rock worn into the form of a 
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huge pillar, claim attention. A zig-zag road leads down the cliffs to Le 
Tacq, beyond which is the chine called La Crevasse, whence a walk of 
about two miles and a half upon the sand will take the visitor to the 
Corbiére rocks, at the other extremity of the bay. Between the hills and 
sands is the large reedy pore known as St. Ouen’s Pond, the haunt of 
wild-fowl in winter, and of, some say carp, and others tench, at all times. 
Sir Philip de Carteret was nigh being taken prisoner by the French when 
fishing here, about 1464, and owed his escape to his Sibis that carried 
him clear over the Val de la Charriére, a chasm eighteen feet deep and 
twenty-two feet wide, albeit it perished by the effort. A picture of the 
knight and horse is still extant in the Manor House of St. Ouen. 

The Quenvais, with St. Ouen’s Bay beyond, presents altogether a 
grand scene of devastation. A ridge of hills closes in into the shape of 
a strung bow—a space of about three miles in length, and at the widest 
half mile in breadth. Below the hills are grassy ridges, in part swept 
over by the sand; then joining these, and sloping gently to the sea, is 
the sand-beach, upon which the waves come tumbling. Just at the 
junction of the grass and sand is a line of martello towers, at but short 
intervals apart. One of these, larger than the rest, stands out like the 
captain of the band on an islet called\La Rocco, ibout half a mile beyond 
high-water mark. In the interior are also St. Quen’s barracks. Tradi- 
tion relates that the greater part of this extensive bay was once a fertile 
valley with woods and fields, but that it was destroyed in consequence of 
its wicked inhabitants having led some Spanish ships to destruction, by 
holding out false lights, in order to plunder them. The remains of build- 
ings are said to be seen beneath the waters, and peat is dug up from 
beneath the sands. 

The ancient manor house of the De Carterets is a place of great inte- 
rest. The visitor will find an excellent account of it, as well as of the 
traditions connected with the family in the Rev. Mr. Durell’s Historical 
Sketch of the Island. Further inland to the south is St. Peter’s Church, 
situate on a table-land in a fruitful and populous neighbourhood, and to 
the north St. Mary’s Church, a rude and semi-ruinous structure, 

Leaving La Corbiére, and proceeding along the southern coast of the 
island, a cave or perforation in the rock, which terminates in a chamber 
open from above, claims a visit at the cliffs with a signal called La Moye. 
The repetition of names of places in Jersey and Guernsey is very fre- 
quent. Beyond this are the sharp rocks called the Aiguillons, and then 
St. Brelade’s Bay—“ if the smallest, by far the most beautiful of all the 
bays,” says one; “the most exquisite, enchanting bay of St. Brelade,” 
writes another, who was in such ecstasies with the spot that he ends his 
description with “ that bay, so lovely and entrancing, is pictured sweetly 
in our minds for ever.” 

The bay, over which is spread a carpet of soft glittering sand, is 
hemmed in by high rocky hills, and on the east and west by towering 
precipices that rear their been summits up with a traced outlines 
to the sky. Two blocks of reddish rock are seen dividing the sands into 
unequal parts: the larger block is towards the west, and on it is built 
the old parish church, actually washed by the waves at high tide. The 
church is small and plain, and has neither tower nor spire. It was built 
in the year 1111, when it superseded the more ancient chapel, which also 
Oct,—VOL. CXVII. NO. CCCCLXVI. L 
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stands close by, and-is known as La Chapelle des Pécheurs. Within it 
are some traces of old frescoes. 

The great headland called Noirmont, or the black mound, with its 
common and signal station, separates Brelade Bay from St. Aubyn’s. 
There is a little bay, or rather recess, in the rocks at the extremity of 
the promontory known as Portelet, or the little port. The shore is very 
high at this spot, which has a lonely, desolate appearance, though very 
picturesque. A martello tower is perched on a massive crag in the 
centre; there is also a curious rock called Jauvrin’s Tower, and two 
others, called La Rousse and La Frette. Half way up the cliff, em- 
bowered in trees, is La Moye House, the ancient manorial seat of the 
seigneurs of Noirmont. 

The circuit of the island is completed here, for St. Aubyn is at the 
extremity of Noirmont common, St. Brelade’s is its parish church, and 
Portelet Tower defends the western entrance of St. Aubyn’s Bay. 

The only two points in the interior of the island that we have left un- 
noticed are St. Saviour’s Church, consecrated in 1154, and the fashion- 
able cemetery of St. Helier, associated with which is the free school of 
St. Manelier, or St. Magloire, founded with a small endowment by 
Henry VII. In the heart of the island is also the church of St. Lau- 
rence, a plain, simple structure, without either tower or steeple. Trinity 
Manor House is remarked by its grounds being laid out more tastefully 
than any other in the island, and St. Peter’s valley is distinguished as 


being one of the richest and best cultivated districts of the island. It has 
also the reputation with some of being the most beautiful of its valleys, 


but there are others which are more picturesque; one particularly at the 
north end of the town, called the Val des Vaux, which is more extensive 
and varied, 

The visitor can easily transfer himself from Guernsey to the little island 
of Sark, from which it is only about six miles distant. The exterior of 
this island, seen from the sea, is an inaccessible wall of rocks, from two 
hundred to three hundred feet in height, Pointe Terrible rising to an 
elevation of four hundred feet. The harbour called Le Creux is, per- 
haps, one of the tiniest in all Europe. The ascent from thence to the 
island table-land—for Sark may be well described as a table-land, break- 
ing here and there into deep clefts or valleys—is by a tunnel. A walk 
thence of about a mile takes the visitor to the most beautiful of these 
clefts, in which the only inn on the island is situated, and close by 
which is also the church, a small, unpretending building, but quite large 
enough for the congregation. One of the peculiarities of Sark is, that 
there is no collection of” houses in it large enough to be called a village, 
the residences being scattered about here and there ; another is, that the 
sale of strong drinks is prohibited, and the consequence is that all the 
inhabitants are tidy and respectable, and there is no such thing as poverty 
in the island. 

Sark is, strictly speaking, divided by a narrow isthmus, called the 
Coupée, into two—Sark Proper, which is about three and a half miles 
in length by one and a half in breadth, and Little Sark. The popula- 
tion amounts to somewhere about seven hundred, and there are no less 
than forty original copyhold farms, averaging about fifteen acres each, so 
all the farmers combine fishing with farming. The doorways of Sark 
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are never darkened by the tax-gatherer, yet it has its seigneur, its senes- 
chal, and parliament, its provost, registrar, constable, and vingtenier. 
It has also a prison, or lock-up, but no prisoners, a Wesleyan chapel, and 
a free school. Nay, it has, like all the other islands, its militia, of which 
the seigneur is colonel. The island is indeed an epitome of comfort and 
convenience; land and sea rival one another in productiveness. Wheat, 
barley, oats, beans, | erm and —— thrive; fruit is abundant ; 
Sark mutton is as dainty as Welsh ; and there is plenty of fish and 
shell-fish. 

The principal lion of Sark is the aforesaid Coupée, which is about 
four hundred and fifty feet in length, and three hundred and eighty-four 
feet above the level of the sea at high water. ‘The roadway is safe 
enough, being from five to eight feet in width, yet some people affect to 
be seized with paroxysms of terror when asked to walk overit. To such 

rsons, the tales of accidents that have happened when the pathway was 
only two feet in width, and miners were either drunk or delirious, or when 
the wind blew a hurricane, have especial charms, Lead and copper were 
formerly mined in Little Sark, but the works have been abandoned from 
the great difficulty and uncertainty of access. * At a place called Port 
Frey is a little pier formerly used by the miners. There is also at the 
same spot what is called a Pot—a monstrous natural caldron, which at 
high tides is nearly filled with boiling and tumultuous waters. 

Among the curiosities of Sark are also the Creux Terrible and the 
Little Creux, both formed by the roofs of caves, worn out by the waves 
below, giving way and leaving great rocky and precipitous well-like 
holes, up which the waves are, in certain conditions of wind and tide, 
blown with great force and noise. There are also some picturesque caves 
called Les Boutiques, and in the Bay of Banquette are certain outlying 
rocks of fantastic shape, designated as the Autelets, or little altars, The 
so-called Port du Moulin is a very fine rocky amphitheatre ; a zest is 
imparted to Dixcart Bay by the bright and various colours of its rocks, 
and its little streamlet ; and a certain horror invests the Havre Gorselin, 
from the circumstance of there being no ascent from it save by a rope, 
and yet close by are the Gouliot caves, rich in marine zoology. On the 
west side of the island is the rock of Brechon, also called Ile des Mar- 
chands, formerly cultivated, but now given up to the rabbits. Altogether, 
most persons—Inglis, perhaps, excepted—agree in describing Sark as the 
most delightful of secluded retreats. Inglis, admitting the extraordinary 
freedom from disease which the place enjoys, says: “‘ Query, are ten 

ears added to one’s life an equivalent for a life spent in Sark?’ Mr. 

ally, on the contrary, speaks of the island in the highest terms, and 
says that the livelong day may be spent “in wandering mazes lost.” 
And Mr. O. Rooke proclaims, with the feelings of an artist, ‘I have seen 
and enjoyed, perhaps with more than ordinary pleasure, many of the 
fairest scenes in Europe, but I never so thoroughly enjoyed any country, 
or any scenery, as I have the Channel Islands, and especially that most 
delightful mass of rock named Sark.”” No better place than Sark ean be 
well imagined for repairing a constitution; there may be had the purest 
air, sea-bathing, beautiful downs for exercise, and inducements to take 
it, in the form of most beautiful scenery, different to anything to be 
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seen ‘elsewhere. The whole island is indeed unique, unlike any other 
lace. © 
y Between Sark and Guernsey are the two rocky islets of Herm and 
Jethon. The first is-about a mile and a half in length by half a mile in 
breadth: | Like Guernsey, the coast is bounded by the loftiest cliffs on the 
southern ‘part, while on the northern the shore is less elevated, with sands 
extending some distance beyond high water-mark. There is a small 
harbour on the western side, where the _—— attraction is the shell- 
beach, and there is said to be no shore where the conchologist can reap a 
richer harvest. The number of persons dwelling on the island is very 
ineonsiderable ; when ‘the granite quarries were worked it was much 
greater. ‘There are the remains of a chapel, which was formerly a parish 
church, of the name:of St. Tugnal, and dependent on an) abbey of Cor- 
deliers called Abbaye de Notre-Dame du Veeu. There are also Druidical 
remains in the island, and various caves of different sizes. There were 
once deer and pheasants in’ Herm, when it was used as a preserve for 
@ by the governors of Guernsey, but there are now only rabbits. 

Jethon lies about half a mile distant to the south-west of Herm, from 
which it’ is separated by deep water and strong currents. It is abouta 
mile and a quarter in circumference, and is precipitous on all sides save 
one. It belongs at present to a single owner, who has an excellent house 
with garden and orchard, and a comfortable cottage for a labourer whom 
he employs, his wife and family, together with the whole island, abound- 
ing an rabbits, for 302. a year! All very well for himself, but what 
would become of a familly in such seclusion? It is said, however, that 
government has lately obtained possession of the island for the purpose 
of converting it into a fort. As La Grande Hougue, or Hogue, it has 
indeed the semblance of a green mound surrounded by the sea, and 
Nature itself has given it the appearance of a battery. 

And now, lastly, for Alderney, in point of magnitude the fourth island 
in the Channel group, being about three miles and a quarter long, by a 
little more than one mile broad, and about eight miles in circuit. ‘The 
coast of this rocky island is indented with small bays, only one of which, 
that of Braye, on the north-west, affords good anchorage. There is, in 
the first place, a point of interest connected with the legendary history 
of this little island. It is said to contain the foundation of a castle, 
which was built by the Earl of Essex in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
and it is reported that one of the articles exhibited against him on his 
impeachment was that he erected this fortress to secure the person of the 
queen, in order to compel her to settle on him the succession of the 
crown. The place still passes by the name of Essex Castle, or Farm. 
At the foot of the hill on which this castle stood is another ruin, variously 
designated as that of a fort or monastery, and which has been converted 
into a barrack and hospital alternately, as the exigencies of war or peace 
required it. The reverse of what holds with Sark, where no two houses 
stand together, all the houses of Alderney have been grouped into the 
town of St. Anne, situate on an elevated spot, within half a mile of the 
harbour. | This little town has two main streets, Victoria-street and 
High-street, the former having the principal shops, the latter being a 
mere linear arrangement of farm-houses and hovels, piggeries and manure 
heaps. The new church is, however, considered to be the finest eccle- 
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siastical structure in the Channel Islands; the tower alone remains of 
the old parish church. There are two Dissenting chapels and a Roman 
Catholic chapel, rendered necessary by the influx of Sishslehivanses at the 
harbour works. A new court-house, government-house, and the resi- 
dence of Judge Clucas, are, with these, all that attract the eye in the 
town, bat there are also a gaol, and foundation schools for boys and 


The importance of rae as a naval station has made itself felt a 
long time back, more — arly from 1781, when an expedition’ was 
despatched from Cherbourg to seize the island by a coup de main, 
Under cover of night the ships came to an anchor within musket-shot 
of a guard-house, where they were perceived by moonlight ‘about two 
o'clock at. ‘The guard was composed of only four men, who, at once | 
detecting the object of the invaders, opened a fire upon them, which cut 
down several on board the ships. A large English privateer was also 
luckily lying at anchor in the Alderney roads, and her captain, hearing 
the guns from the battery, beat to arms. The French, imagining the 
eound to arise from a large body of militia, gave up the attempt to land, 
and made sail, as soon as it was day, for Cherbourg. Thus, by the energy 
of four men, was this important island preserved from falling into the 
hands of the French. 

This importance has, however, made itself still more strongly felt since 
the French have persisted in bringing to perfection the extensive and 
threatening works at Cherbourg. The Duke of Wellington, always so 
solicitous in regard to the defences of the country, strongly meet the 
ereation of works at Alderney. Lieut.-General Sir William Napier, 
who was some time governor of the Channel Islands, claims, however, 
having been the first to make the suggestion, and he argues that the 
question of Alderney being fortified, with a secure and capacious har- 
bour, in possession of England, determines whether England or France 
shall command the “ British’? Channel. A sum of 600,000J. was ac- 
cordingly voted for the commencement of the works, comprising two 
breakwaters and their forts. The building of the latter, by direction 
of the War-office, is distinct from the harbour works, and the original 
plan has been so far extended, that although upwards of 1,000,000/. has 
been already expended, the works seem now to be only begun. | It is to 
be hoped that nothing will interfere with their being carried out with 
greater spirit in future. Money invested in fortified harbours is well 
spent; ships rot, but stone fortifications remain almost for ever. Tele- 
raphic communication with this advanced rt of Great Britain, it is to 

observed, has also been recently established. 

It is curious that while the fortifications are already giving a warlike 
aspect to Alderney, the island itself has long been associated with only pas- 
toral images. The Alderney cow has a world-wide bucolic grins which 
is still retained. A considerable portion of the island is indeed either 
good pasture-land or under cultivation, the district known as the Blaye 
being the most distinguished in these respects. Even Longy Common, 
where the island races were once held, has been divided into allotments 
for cultivation. 

Alderney, it only remains to be observed, small as it is, has its natural 
and artificial curiosities as well as the other islands. The most worthy 
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of notice are the Sister Rocks, two singular porphyritic masses flanked 
by a huge square pile; two rocky towers, also, known the one as the 
Monk’s Chair, the other as the Lover's Chair, more anciently 
La Ciaise de l’Emauve. On an elevated spot, overlooking the Bay 
de la Clanque, is the only cromlech on the island; and not far from 
Longy Common may be seen a very curious collection of oblong granite 
blocks, all of them rounded at the ends. This peculiarity in the dis- 
integration of granite is not uuknown to mineralogical geologists. 
Southwards of Essex Castle is La Roche Pendante, which resembles a 
square tower of masonry, but has the peculiarity of projecting over the 
sea at a remarkable inclination. Mariners use it as a landmark, under 
the familiar epithet of *‘ Madame Robillard’s Nose; perhaps, Mr. Dally 
suggests, in emulation of the “cyst,” or gravestone, discovered on the 
ya above Longy Common, to which it is supposed that old Holin- 

ed refers in his “ Description of Alderney,” when he says: “ The isle 
of Alderney is a very pretty plot, wherein a priest not long since 
did find a coffin of stone, in which lay the body of a huge giant, 
whose fore-teeth were as big as a man’s fist, as Leland doth report.” 
The nose and the teeth might fit the same apocryphal person. 

We now arrive at the 


LAST LEGEND OF THE ISLES. 


How, through the sea there came now three times, surrounded by her 
stately ships, a glorious queen—a monarch on whose realm the sun could 
never set—a young a happy woman, has been recorded in various 
pleasant and significant ways. We have the Victoria Tower, the Vic- 
toria Exhibition at Elizabeth’s College, and the foundation of the New 
Harbour, in commemoration of her Majesty’s visit, August 24, 1853, in 
Guernsey. We have Victoria College, and Victoria and Albert Pier 
in Jersey. Queen Victoria, we have before observed, is also the first 
sovereign that ever landed in Alderney, her foot honouring the soil, and 
her smile beaming on its inhabitants, making it more than ever one of 
the strongest rock-bulwarks of her dominions ; 


This earth shall have a feeling, and these stones 
Prove armed soldiers. 


The loyalty and the gallantry of the islanders, be they Jerseyites or 
Guernseyites, Aldernois or Sarkois, have been tested and proved beyond 
all gainsaying. The guerdon for such unshaken courage and fidelity, 
the most graceful tribute to the queen for her last visit in August of the 
present year, and the most striking legend with which to conclude our 
sketch, would be that the unsatisfactory appellation of the Channel 
Islands—so objectionable, also, as not promoting the bond of union be- 
tween the different state legislatures*—should be for the future merged 
into that of VICTORIA ISLANDS. 

Such a designation would be a certain pledge of future happiness, pro- 
sperity, and inviolability. 


* As it is, the islanders are placed in the same predicament as the people of 
the United States ; they have no common name. ‘There are New Englanders and 
Yankees, but no “ United Statesmen;” so there are Jerseyites and Guernseyites, 
but mo “ Channel Islanders.” 
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CLARA LAKE’S DREAM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ASHLEY.” 


I. 


In the midst of the pretty and somewhat exclusive village of Katterley, 
there stands a small, charming residence, half cottage, half villa, called 
Katterley Lodge. Its rooms are warm in winter, cool in summer; it 
rises in the midst of a lovely garden, in view of magnificent scenery; and 
the sweetest roses and honeysuckles entwine themselves on its a 

The evening sun shone full on its entrance gate, on a lady, young and 
beautiful, who was leaning over it. She may have been about four-and- 
twenty, and she was dressed in white, with a blue waist ribbon, and some 
blue bows in her hair. There was a remarkable refinement and delicacy 
in her face, her manners, and in her appearance altogether, whilst her 
dark eyes were large, soft, and somewhat sad in their expression. Did 
you ever observe that peculiar, sad look, reader—not a passing sadness, 
or one caused by present care, but a fixed moufnful expression, implanted 
in the eyes by nature? Itis not a common expression, or one often seen, 
but rely upon it, where you do see it, it is but an index that the spirit is, 
or will be, sad within. 

Sauntering up the road towards the gate, encumbered with a basket, a 
rod, and other apparatus for fishing, strode a gentleman, carelessly switch- 
ing at the hedge as he passed. No sad expression, was there, about him, 
rather the contrary. He was of middle height, with pleasant features 
and Jaughing blue eyes; was gay in manner and free of speech. Her 
eyes sparkled at the sight of him, and she opened the gate long before he 
had gained ‘it. 

“ What sport, Frederick? What have you brought?” 

“ Brought you myself,” was the gentleman’s reply, as he passed in at 
the gate she held wide. ‘Thank you. How much is the toll?” 

As he bent to take it, to take the “toll,” she glanced shyly in his face, 
and blushed; blushed brightly, although she was his wife of some three 
unig standing. But, in a retiring, impassioned, truthful nature, such as 

ers, it takes a great deal ere love can die out, a convulsion sometimes: 
with her, it had not yet begun to die. 

He opened his basket when they got in, and displayed its contents, 
some fine trout. ‘Two were ordered to be dressed, and served with the 
tea. On the days of these fishing expeditions, it was their custom to dine 
early, either before he went, or she alone, and he by the side of the river, 
and on his return they would have tea, and some of the fish he had caught. 
Occasionally she accompanied him; not very often; the sport wearied 
her; and but for him by whose side she sat, never would have been 
endurable. ‘Sport, indeed!’ she had used laughingly to say. 

“ What have you been at, all the afternoon, Clara ?” 
pe Oh—reading and working; and wishing it was time for you to come 

me.’’ 


“Silly girl!” laughed he, as he played with her eurls, ‘“ Suppose I 
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should be brought home to you some day, fished up out of the stream, 
“‘ Don’t joke, please,” was her reply, in a low. voice. | 
“Tt had like,to be no joke this afternoon: I all but overbalanced 
myself. ‘There was a friendly tree, or 1 was done for.” 

“Oh, Frederick!” she uttered, clinging closer to him. 

“ And there’s a nasty bit of current there,” he continued, as if he 
enjoyed the sport of teasing her, which perhaps he did, “and the mill 
wheel lower down. I was an idiot, never to learn to swim.” 

*t Did you slip?” she whispered, 

“No: I was leaning too forward. Oh, Clary! you are.a little coward 
at best. Why, your heart is beating ; a vast-deal faster than mine did, I 
can ik And where are your roses gone? Must I kiss them back 

n 

“ You must not go again, Frederick.” 

He laughed immoderately. “Not go again! what am I to do, then, 
till shooting comes in ?”’ 

What indeed? Mr. Lake was an idle man, one of those whose 
unhappy lot itis (the most unhappy lot on earth) to be obliged to “ kill” 
time; or else to find it hang unbearably heavy on their hands. Of good 
descent, and possessing a small patrimony, he had retired from the army 
when he married Clara Chester. His only sister, Penelope, had married 
a Mr, Chester, a clergyman, and it was at their house he met Clara, who 
was a cousin. She was an heiress in a small way, having about three 
hundred a year: Katterle Lodge, where they now lived, was also hers. 
Lieutenant Lake fell in a with her, and she with him; he after his 
temperament, carelessly and lightly, a species of love which he had felt 
for others, and would feel for more: she with all the lasting depth of an 
impagsioned and poetic nature. Lieutenant Lake left the army, and they 
settled down in Ge own house: he to idleness, and it carries danger 
sometimes; she to happiness, which she believed in as real, as a bliss that 
would endure for ever. One great grief came to her; she lost her baby ; 
but she was getting over that now. 

Meanwhile the husband of Penelope Chester had died, and she, not 
left very well off, had taken a residence about seven miles from Katterley, 
at a place called Guild; though how she meant to pay expenses, she 
scarcely knew herself. She was older than her brother, and rather 
inclined to be dictatorial to him and his young wife. As Mr. and Mrs. 
Lake sat down to tea this evening, the fish looking delicious, he hap- 
pened to mention his sister’s name. : 

“ Oh, I forgot to tell you, Frederick,’’ Mrs. Lake exclaimed, ‘ Penelope 
has been here this afternoon,” 

“ What's she come over for ?” 

‘She is at the Jupps’: she said she should remain to tea there. I 
wanted her to come back and take it with us.” 

** Does she return home to-night ?” 

“« By the nine o’clock train. And I do believe here she is, coming 
Mrs. Lake bent forward to distinguish more of the gravel path. It 
was Mrs. Chester. She was a little restless-looking woman with shrewd 
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eyes and a sharp nose, and she wore a widow's cap. She told every one 
ne was twenty-eight: Mr. Lake knew her to be four-and-thirty. 

“ Well, Fred, how are you? What delicious fish! I have come back 
to tea, Clara, for the Jupps’ have # late dinner party. ‘They wanted me 
to stay for it: fancy! in this dusty travelling costume,” 

“ And how are you getting on?’’ ‘asked her brother. 

“ Oh, I shall get on. I have got'a lady coming to live with me, and 
that will help me out wonderfully.” 

“ A lady ?” 

Mrs. Chester nodded. “ You know I must do something, Fred, and I 
had an idea when I took so large a house—though its low rent at first 
set me on it—that if I could get a lady or two to live with me it would 
be the very thing. So I persuaded some friends in London to look out 
for me, and a young widow lady is coming down next week to stop six 
months, if she likes it. She gave the Jupps as her references, and that’s 
what I came over about this afternoon.” 

* Who is she ?” 

“ A Lady Ellis. She went out to India quite a child, seventeen or 
eighteen, the Jupps say, was very pretty, and was snapped up by some 
colonel, a K.C.B., an dreadfully old. He is,dead, and she is home 

n.” 

* With a lac of rupees, I suppose.” 

“With a lack of rupees,” retorted Mrs. Chester, rubbing her sharp 
nose. ‘ The old colonel’s roperty, every shilling of it, was settled on 
ae wife’s children. she @ pension, or something of. that, and 
that’s all.” 

‘“‘ Why should she be coming here ?” 

“T’ll tell you. She has not been well, it appears, and the doctors 
have recommended country air: that is what she says in her letter to me. 
But the Jupps tell me that this county is her native Rew so that may 
be why she has chosen it. She was a Miss—Miss—I forget the name, 
but her family used to live a few miles from this, and they knew her as 
a child. They have lost sight of her, though, for some years, they 
say.”’ 

“ And yet she referred you to them! Take care, Penelope.” 

“You can’t teach me,” retorted Mrs. Chester, with a keen glance. 
“She did not precisely refer me to them, she referred me to a person in 
London, but she mentioned that the Jupps of Katterley knew her, and 
that I might inquire of them if I pleased. Mind!” added she, more 
hastily, « r did not tell the Jupps, or any one else, that she was coming 
to meas a boarder, I spoke as if she were coming as a visitor, ‘ She 
mentions that you know her,’ I observed, carelessly, and they imme- 
diately began to tell all they did know; I knew they would; one trying 
to outtalk the rest: never were such talkers as the Jupp girls.”. 

“ Except yourself,’ cried Mr. Lake. : 

a Myself ! why I’m remarkably silent. Nobody can say that I 

Frederick Lake smiled, and glanced imperceptibly at his wife. 
“Would you like to take home some trout, Penelope?” 

“That I should. Have you any to give?” 
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“T’ll have them done up for you; the fellow brace to these. Mind 
the youngsters don’t get the bones in their throats.” 

. must take their chance,” was the philosophical reply of the 
widow. ‘ A most horrid torment are children. I am going to pack all 
the three off to school.” 

ff = you any further news from the Clergy Orphan School, about 

** Oh yes—it’s all tiresome and cross together. They write me word 
there’s not the least chance for him at the election in November, but 
there will be the following one: he’s almost sure to get in then.” 

* But that is good news,”’ spoke up Mrs. Lake. 

“Not so good but it might be better,” grumbled Mrs. Chester. “I 
want you and Ered to come over and spend Sunday and Monday with 
me,” she continued. “ Will you come ?” 

Mrs. Lake did not immediately answer. 

“You can come over on Sunday morning and remain till Tuesday. 
The Jupps are coming.” 

Be. = of them!” exclaimed Mr. Lake. ‘ Where shall you put 

“Now, Fred! All of the Jupps! Two of the girls and Oliver. 
At least, I am not quite sure: perhaps four of the girls will come, and 
in that. case Oliver goes back on the Sunday night, for I have but three 

rooms in readiness yet.” 

“* Yetl’” repeated Mr. Lake; “how many do you mean to have? 
Thirteen ? What on earth do you want with so many, and you grum- 
bling about the purse’s shallowness !” 

“Just let me manage my own affairs,” returned Mrs. Chester. 
“ When the children are off, I shall have a fourth room. You'll come 
on Sunday.” 

* Very well,’ said her brother. ‘I suppose you'll say Yes, Clara.” 

Clara did say Yes. But at the same time there was a feeling at her 
heart, prompting her to say No. She neither listened to it nor gave way 
to it; and yet she was conscious that it was there. 

Mrs. Chester rose when it was time to go to the station, and her 
brother epame to accompany her, and carry, so far, the little basket of 
trout. ‘he station was quite close: turn down by the side of the lodge, 
and were at it in two minutes. 

“You have some scheme in your head, Penelope,” remarked Mr. Lake, 
as they went along. 

“J must scheme to live,” she returned. ‘I can’t say just everything 
before Clara: her pride would take alarm.”’ 

“ Clara is not proud,” he answered. 

“That’s all you know about it. I am sure she is. It is not the 
pride that would stick herself up as being above other people, but that 
sort of pride that despises everything not quite high and honourable. I 
am left a widow, Fred, with a wretched pittance of two hundred a year 
—it wont’t be more—and how am I to live like a lady, and educate the 
children? Whatam I todo? I can’t lose caste. I can’t go and open 
a shop; I can’t turn court milliner ; I can’t begin and speculate in the 
funds ; Ican’t present myself to the government or the Bank of Eng- 
land, and make a curtsey and say, ‘ Please, gentlemen, double my income 
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for me, and then, perhaps, I may manage to get along!’ No, I have 
only got my own resources to look to, and my own headpiece to work 
upon. It has been ransacked pretty well of late, I can tell you. The 
first idea that suggested itself to me was, to educate the two girls myself, 
and to get half a dozen pupils as well, on the plan of a private family. 
But I hated the thought of it; I have no nerves and no patience, and I 
knew I should be worried out of my very existence : besides, education 
at the present day is different from what it was when I was a girl, and 
I am not equal to modern requirements. So I said, ‘That won’t do.’ 
Next I thought of getting three or four gentlewomen to live with me, 
on the plan of a private family also, quite as visitors, you know; and the 
more I dwelt on the scheme, the better I liked it. I think it will be a 
=" social way of getting on: at any rate, I mean to try it, and 
y Ellis is the first coming.” 

“ What is she to pay you ?” 

* Well you know, Fred, I can’t commence in much style, for I have 
not the means,” returned Mrs. Chester. “I am unable to set up men- 
servants, and a service of plate, and a pony carriage, and that sort of 
thing ; so at present my terms must be in accordance with my accommo- 
dation. Now what should you think fair?” « 

“1!” cried Fred; “oh, rabbish! Don’t ask me.” 

“ Lady Ellis is to pay me a hundred a year, if she stays the year. If 
not, ten pounds per month. Now, you see, if I get four at that rate,”’ 
went on Mrs. Chester, rapidly, “it will make up my income to six hun- 
dred pounds, which will be comfortable, and enable one to live.” 

- pes it will,” said he. 

“You suppose it will,” snapped Mrs, Chester, “of course it will. 
Why, it’s as much as you and Clara possess. By the way, Fred, I won- 
der you can reconcile yourself to live on your income and do nothing to 
increase it. If you had a family—and you may have one, and a large 
one—what sort of a figure would it cut, when everything had to come 
out of it? A dozen children to keep at home, and find in clothes and 
doctors and sundries, and adozen children to provide for at school, would 
make your money look foolish.” 

*‘ Let’s see,” cried he, gravely: “twelve at home and twelve at school 
would make twenty-four. Couldn’t you have added twelve more, while 
you were about it, and said thirty-six ?” 

“Don’t be stupid! You know I meant twelve in all. But they'll 
require both home expenses and school expenses, and so you'll find. 
Now, were I you, I should turn my attention to some gentlemanly mode 
of increasing my income, and so provide for a rainy day. You can’t be 
altogether without interest, abroad in the world as you have been: you 
might get a post under government.” nari 

“T’ll apply for the lord-lieutenancy of the county,” replied Fred. 
“ It is vacant.” 

“T know you always did turn into ridicule every suggestion of mine,” 
said Mrs. Chester, “ And there’s the train shrieking up, 80 we are just 
in time. Don’t forget Sunday. I want you and Clara to see how nice 
the house looks, now it is all in order.” 

“ All right, Penelope: we won’t forget.” 
They passed through the waiting-room, on to the platform, and Mrs. 
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Chester took her seat in one of the carri Her brother chatted with 
various individuals who were watching off the train, one of whom was 
Oliver Jupp. Mrs. Chester beckoned to him. 

« Fred,” said she, in a low voice, “I am going to give you a caution. 
Don’t you carry on any of that, nonsensical flirting with Rose Jupp. If 
you do, I shall be sorry that I have asked her to meet you.” 

He looked very much amused. ‘I am astonished you asked either of 
us. A couple of sinful scapegoats !”’ 

“There you are, ridiculing me again! You may think as you please, 
Frederick, but it’s excessively absurd in a married man. I saw you kiss 
Rose Jupp the other day.” 

He burst out laughing. 

“ Remeniber, there must be no nonsense when Lady Ellis comes. It 
would frighten her away again.” 

“Oh, we won’t fail to put on our best behaviour for the old begum, 
Do not let doubts of us disturb your sleep, Penelope.” 

“She’s not old, but I dare say she knows what propriety is,” sharply 
retorted Mrs. ‘Chester, as the train puffed off. 

Mrs. Lake remained at home, thinking of various things. But, ever 
and anon, there flashed an idea over her, that she had done wrong to 
promise to go to Mrs. Chester’s. Why? It was impossible to say. She 
could give no reason, Sunday travelling ? But she had gone several 
times before, to spend the Sunday with Mrs. Chester, gone and returned 
the same day, for the vicarage Mrs. Chester had previously lived at was 

ually within reach, though in a different direction. No, it could not 
be the Sunday’s travelling that disturbed her, and she did not give her- 
self the trouble to think what else it could be. 

“ Ts the train gone ?” cried she, as her husband came in. 

** All safe, and Penelope with it. She has been talking to me about 
her plans : and what do you think she finished up with, Clary ?” 

He had sat down in a large arm-chair, and drawn his wife into it as 
well, holding her by the waist. 

“With a warning not to flirt so much with Rose Jupp: which is ab- 
surd in itself, she says, and might frighten away the grand Indian 
begum.” 

Clara Lake laughed. She was accustomed to see her husband’s free, 
rattling manners with others, but she had never yet felt a shadow of 
amie. She believed his dove to be hers, as truly and exclusively as 

ers was his, and nothing as yet had shaken it. 

She had, that night, a singular dream. Part of the evening’s doings 
occurred to her again in her sleep, for she thought that Mrs. Chester 
came, drank tea with them, and gave them the invitation, just as it had 
happened in reality. She also thought that she had an insuperable ob- 
jection to go, although she appeared to have accepted it. Not the vague 
idea that had presented itself to her awake, the half-wish that she had 
not made the engagement, but a strong, irrepressible conviction that the 
going would bring her evil—but accompanied with a conviction, a know- 
ledge, so to say, that she should go, that it was her fate to go, and that 
she could not avoid it. She dreamt that Mrs. Chester had departed, and 
she was discussing the point with her husband. They were in a kitchen, 
a large kitchen quite strange to her, and were standing by a small, round, 
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dark-eolzared table .in its middle, The fireplace, as Clara, stood, was 
behind her;.the window, a wide one, with an ironing board underneath it, 
was in front of her; a dresser with shelyes was on her left hand; and there 
were several doors, leading she did not know where. Altogether, the 
kitchen looked, large and bleak, something like those we see in farm« 
houses : and, pile Ue a chair to the right, ap rently engaged in sew. 
ing, and taking no notice of them, Clara suddenly saw Ate. Chester. 
She and her husband were discussing earnestly —to go, or not to go. It 
appeared that both felt some evil was jmpending, but yet both knew they 
should go and encounter it, in spite of the hesitation: and yet Clara 
seemed to feel that her husband could have helped her to remain if he 
would. “What excuse can we make for declining?” she seemed to say 
to him, and thea they both thought over various excuses, but none ap- 
peared to answer, and they came to the final conclusion that go they 
must, which they both had known throughout would be the conclusion. 
All the time they spoke, Mrs, Chester was sitting in her chair, listening, 
but taking no notice, and upon arriving at the decision Clara and her 
husband parted, he going towards one of the kitchen doors, she towards 
the window, but so sharp was the conviction that she was rushing upon 
evil, that she awoke. " 

Clara thought it a curious dream—curious because it represented what 
had actually occurred, and her own feelings; curious also because it was 
so unusually vivid, so like reality. She got out of bed quietly, not to 
disturb her husband, struck a wax match, and looked at the hanging 
watch. It was exactly three o'clock. 

But the dream was not yet over. She went to sleep again, taking u 
the dream almost at the point where she had left it. She remembered all 
that had passed, both of dream and reality; she remembered that she 
awoke in the certainty that she could not go beside the dreaded expedi- 
tion; all that was plain in this, her second sleep, but she now began 
making strenuous exertions to escape. She did not see her husband 
again, but Mary Anne and Margaret Jupp had joined Mrs. Chester, and 
the three seemed to be forcing her to go: not by force of violence, but of 
argument, of persuasion, and she still seemed to know that they must 
prevail, that to withstand at the last would be beyond her power. 

The time appeared to change to the morning of departure: or, 
rather, with that inconsistency peculiar to dreams, it appeared to be the 
morning of the departure without having changed. Still she strove 
against it; not saying why, not hinting that she feared evil; that, she had 
only spoken of with her husband ; but urging, not to go, by every possible 
argument, and by passive resistance. And—strange inconsistency !—it 
appeared that if she could have told them the reason of her reluctance, 
her dread of evil, all would have been well, but it was precisely to them 
she must not and dared not tell it. 

A word to the reader. He may think the description of the dream spun 
out, more dwelt upon than it need be: but when he comes to know that 
it is no dream concocted by the author’s brain, but a real dream of mid- 
night, difficult to shorten sufficiently to be told, that no pen, no power of 
language can describe it as it was pictured, and that it did not end in the 
dreaming, with the dark night, but bore its after-fruits, he will cease to 


think so, 
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Mrs. Chester and Anne and M t Jupp urged her to depart, 
were waiting for her: Clara Lake resisted. ‘“ There!” she suddenly ex. 
claimed to “we cannot go. It is past ten: we have let the hour 
go by, and the train is gone.” Oh,” said Mrs. Chester, “we can get 
a carriage and overtake it.” She went out with them—resistance ap- 

to be over, she felt that it was over, and that she could not help 

—went out to look/for a carriage. They ran about, down lanes and 
in the open fields, and could not see one; but a butcher’s cart came up in 
the lane; one of them said that would do as well as a carriage, and they 
all got-into it. They seemed to fly, going along at a fearful pace, but 
through a most dreary-looking country, the skies gloomy, the scenery 
barren, and the road muddy, so muddy that it splashed up upon them as 
they sat: there were also shallow, dismal nds through which they 
drove. All this haste seemed to be to catch the train, but suddenly a 
noise was heard behind them, and it was known that it was the train: 
they had gone so fast as to outstrip it. Their cart stopped to wait, and 
Clara, when the noise came close, looked behind, but could only dis- 
tinguish something black which whirled by them, turned round, came 
back, turned again, and pulled up. “ Why, it is a hearse !’” she screamed 
out (but in surprise, not fear) to Mrs. Chester. Yes, it was a hearse, all 
black, and two men sat upon the box. Clara looked out, expecting to see 
the rest of their party on it, but there was no one but the two men : the 
one she could not see, for he seemed to hide his face, but she caught, 
fixed upon her, the strangely black eyes of the driver: the blackest eyes 
she ever saw in her life: of the rest of his face she remembered nothing. 
“Come,” said he, “there’s no time to lose,” and they all four descended 
from the cart. Clara got on to the hearse first, and was settling her cloak 
around her, when she heard the cart drive off, taking the road home again; 
and, seated in it as before, were Mrs. Chester and Mary Anne and 
Margaret Jupp. ‘“ Why don’t you come with me ?” she called out; 
‘why are you going back?’’ ‘ No,” said Mrs. Chester, “ that hearse is 
for you, not for us ;” and they drove off. The hearse also drove off the 
contrary way, and Mrs, Lake found herself sinking into its interior. She 
was calm enough for a moment, but suddenly she knew that she had been 
entrapped into it, and that she was being taken to her burial. With a 
dreadful scream she awoke. 

The scream awoke Mr. Lake. She was bathed in perspiration, and 
shaking as in an ague fit. In vain he asked what was the matter, 
whether she was ill; she could not speak to tell him, and it was at least 
ten minutes before she was able in any degree to overcome the fright. 
Then she related it to him. 

He was a ridiculer of dreams, very much given to scoff at them, but 
he had too much regard for his wife to scoff then, while she was so dis- 
tressed and agitated. “Iam quite certain,” she exclaimed, “ that it 
is sent to me as a warning, and I will not go on Sunday to Mrs. 
Chester’s.”” 

* T never knew before that you believed in dreams,” he said. 

“I don’t believe in them. But, Frederick, you must acknowledge that 
this is one beyond common. I cannot describe to you how vivid, how 
truthful everything appeared: and it was not one dream; it was two, 
and that is unusual.”’ 
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“ The one induced the other. I dare say you saw a hearse pass yes- 


“] have not seen a hearse forever so long,” she answered, still shiver- 
ing. ‘ But go I will not. Thank Heaven, though the power to refuse 
was not mine in the dream, it is in reality.” 

Mr. Lake could not help laughing at her superstition, though he did 
all he could to soothe her to tranquility “ The very fact of your being 
able to act as you please, when in your dream you were not, ought to 
convince you how foolish and unmeaning it was.” 

“T will not go to Penelope's,” she reiterated, with a sigh of thanks- 
giving that the option was certainly hers. 

“ Wait till morning light,” said he: “ you will be in a different mood 
then.” 

Mrs. Lake got to sleep again at last, first of all making a firm inward 
resolution—that no persuasion, no ridicule, no “ morning light,” when 
things do indeed wear so different an aspect from what they do in the 
dark, weird night, should suffice to alter her determination to accept the 
warning, she believed was conveyed to her by the dream. 

“‘T have a favour to ask of you, Frederick,” she said, as they sat at 
breakfast: ‘that you will not mention this dream to any one. I will 
make some other excuse for not going.” 

“ Dream !”’ cried he; “why, Clary, I had already forgotten it. And 
so will you, before the day’s over.” 

She shook her head. ‘TI shall send word to Penelope that I can- 
not go.” 

«My dear! you will never be so foolish! Well, Clara, I did give 
you credit for better sense. Dreams are all very.well in their places—to 
amuse old women and children—but in these days they should not be 
allowed to influence actions. You can see the bright sun, the busy 
work-a-day world around you, and yet you can retain remembrance of a 
ridiculous dream! I thought they passed away with the night.” 

“Of course a great part of the vivid impression has passed with the 
night,” she replied, confessing what was the actual fact, “but I will abide 
by the night’s impression, nevertheless. I look at it in this light, Frede- 
rick: my remaining at home can hurt no one, it cannot bring harm in 
any way, while my going may bring me harm; we cannot tell. Iam 
fully decided,” she continued, in a firm tone, “and do you eat your 
breakfast and cease laughing at me.” 

“Perhaps you fear the train will come to grief,” returned he, with 
mock seriousness, “and pitch us all into coffins, made to fit your 
hearse.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” returned Clara; “if I did get into the train 
next Sunday morning, I should be unusually pleased to find myself safe 
out of it again.” 

Mr. Lake said no more, but he felt persuaded in his own mind the 
fancy would wear away, and his wife go, contentedly enough, with the 
rest of them. 

That day was Friday. On the next day, Saturday, two of the Miss 
Jupps called on Clara, full of the following morning’s excursion. A 
large family was that of the Jupps, six sons and six daughters, all living. 
The sons were all out in the world, one in the army, one in the navy, 
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one in the church, one reading for the bar, one here, one there : Oliver, 
the youngest of them, was just now at home. The six daughters were 
all at home, and marrying men seemed to fight shy of so large a host. 
Social, pleasant, chatty girls were they, the youngest two-and-twenty, 
the age of the eldest locked up in the church’s register. Mr. and Mrs, 
Jupp were a quiet, inoffensive couple, completely eclipsed by their sons 
onl daughters ; not that any were undutiful, but the old people belonged 
to a bygone age, and were scarcely equal to the innovations of this. Mr. 
Jupp had once been high sheriff of the county: it was the one great 
event of the Jupps’ life, imparting to them an importance which their 
pride never quite lost sight of. 

Anne and Margaret Jupp had come to gossip about the next 
day’s expedition. The plans were somewhat changed. Louisa, Rose, 
and Oliver were to go, but they were to return in the evening; and the 
following morning Mary Anne and Margaret would go. 

*‘ We thiak it would be so truly unconscionable to inflict four of us on 
Mrs. Chester at once, with her few servants, that we have written to tell 
her we will divide ourselves,” spoke Margaret, with her usual volubility. 
‘* Mamma says she wondered at our thoughtlessness when she heard us 
making the bargain.” 

“Mrs. Chester would not have made a trouble of it: she is not one 
to put herself out of the way,” said Clara. 

‘** No, she is very good, but it would be imposing upon hospitality. 
Shall they call for you, or will you be at the train ? Louisa desired us 
to ask.” 

“JT am not going,” replied Mrs. Lake. 

** Not going !” echoed Mary Anne Jupp. ‘“ Good gracious me! Why 
not ?” 

Tt is not quite convenient. Mrs. Chester does not expect me.” 

“But she did expect you,” wondered Mary Anne. “Oliver was 
on the platform that night when Mr. Lake brought her to the train, 
and they said you were coming. Was it not so?” she added, appealing 
to Mr. Lake, who sat perched on a side-table, doing something to a 
fishing-line. 

** All right,” answered he. 

“Then why have you changed your minds? Why are you thinking 
of not going ? Half the day’s pleasure will be lost if you do not accom- 
pany them.” 

“Ask Clara,” returned he, without looking up from his work. “ It’s 
her affair, not thine.” 

“T seem to have a prejudice against going to-morrow,” she intimated. 
“‘ And I wrote to excuse myself to Penelope.” 

“* How very odd !” uttered Margaret Jupp. 

“The truth is,” cried Mr. Lake, “my wife has taken it into her head 
that Sunday travelling is sinful, and that if we do venture to go to- 
morrow, in the teeth of the sin, the engine will infallibly burst and blow 
us all up.” 

Mrs. Lake felt vexed. ‘Do not talk nonsense, Frederick,’’ she said; 
while Mary Anne and Margaret Jupp looked from one to the other, in 
doubt whether the true reason had, or had_not, been assigned. 

“My dear Mrs. Lake, they ‘get to Guild for morning service, you 
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know,” spoke Margaret. “I don’t see any great harm in going just 
that little way on a Sunday morning.” 

“ Frederick is “yy stupid to say such things,” cried Clara. “ That is 
not my objection. Though I do not like Sunday travelling: I think 
that unless there is a necessity for it, people are not justified in travelling 
on that day ; especially those in our class of life, whose week-day time 
is their own. We do wrong to encourage it, or to afford it our 
example.”’ 

“The train goes, whether we passengers do or not, so that our stay- 
ing away is not of the least benefit to any one,” observed Mary Anne 
Jupp. “Do pray go, Mrs. Lake.” 

“ Not to-morrow,” she gently said, shaking her head. 

“‘Can’t you induce her, Mr. Lake ?” 

“TI! I have wasted all my powers of oratory; I have tried persua- 
sion; I have hinted at an illegitimate application of my riding-whip, and 
all in vain. She’s harder than a brickbat.” 

The young ladies laughed. “Dear Mrs. Lake, you must go, if only 
to oblige us. Think of the disappointment to Louisa and Rose.”’ 

Clara remembered her dream: how Mary Anne and Margaret (the 
very two of the sisters now present) had striven to persuade her in it: 
cad the recollection only served to render her more firm. They began 
to fear that there would be no prevailing. “ And yourself, Mr. Lake, 
do you also remain at home ?” 

“Not I. I don’t live in fear of the boiler’s treachery.” 

“Of course I do not wish to prevent Frederick going,” said Mrs. 
Lake, 

“Though you know you would rather I did not,” he interrupted. 

“Well, of course, if there is to be—as you say, though I don’t—a 
bursting of the boiler, it would be as bad for you to be in it as for me,” 
she laughed. The truth was, she did wish he would not go, she should 
feel more easy ; though she would not ask him to remain, lest it might 
seem selfish. The Miss Jupps rose. 

“T hope you will think better of it,” said Margaret. ‘‘ Louisa was 
saying this morning how glad she was Mrs. Lake was going. She has 
been counting upon you.” 

‘Ah well—she had better count upon me instead,” cried Mr, Lake, 
as he sprang from his seat to attend them to the gate. And mird 
pe give my love to Rose, and tell her I shall be a bachelor for the 

ay.” 

“ Don’t forget that,” put in Clara, 

Never did a more lovely day dawn over the earth than that Sunda 
in August. “Is it not a pity to lose it ?”’ exclaimed Mr. Lake to his 
wife, as they stood looking at the sun’s brightness when the time for de- 
parture was drawing near. 

“Tt is a most beautiful day,” she sighed. ‘I almost envy you.” 

“Clara,” he said, turning to her with a sudden seriousness of manner, 
“T ask you to be yourself. Lay aside this folly, and act as a reasonable 
woman ought. Put on your things and come with us.” 

She moved closer to him and spoke deprecatingly. ‘‘Do not be angry - 
with me, Frederick: I believe I am doing right to remain away: I must 
remain.” 
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“‘ Well, of all the simpletons that ever walked, you are about the 
worst,” was his complimentary rejoinder. ‘“ Good-by, Clary,” he added, 
stooping to kiss her. 

“Oh, Frederick, darling, I hope you will come back safely!” she said, 
clinging to him as if she feared he was going away for ever; and the 
tone of her voice, full of mournful wailing, struck upon the ear of her 
husband. 

He went off laughing, telling her not to fear—that he’d come back 
with all his legs and wings about him. 

On the platform he encountered Louisa and Rose Jupp, under the 
convoy of their brother. “Then actually Mrs. Lake is not come!” 
uttered Louisa. 

“And I have only come to see you off,” was Mr. Lake’s response. 
“Tam not going on to Guild.” 

“Oh, you barbarous deceiver!” quoth Rose. “ Where are you going ?” 

“To church; as a pious individual of modern society ought.” 

“T tell you what, Lake,” interrupted Oliver Jupp, “ this is not fair. 
These girls entrapped me into taking them, on the strength that you were 
to be one of the party, and it’s too bad to shuffle off it.” 

“ So it is,” returned Mr. Lake. “ But you must talk to my wife about 
it. Iam the most helplessly henpecked husband your worst fancy ever 
pictured: Caudle was nothing to it.” 

The train went smoothly off, and Mr. Lake returned home. His wife 
was leisurely attiring herself for church. She started when she saw him. 
“ Why, Frederick! what has happened ?” 

“Nothing. The boiler has not gone yet: that calamity is expected to 
take place midway between here and Guild.” 

“Why have you come back ?” 

“I came back because I have got a silly child for my wife,”’ he said, 
standing in front of her, and cnt. half tenderly, half severely. “ One 
who would have worried her foolish heart into a fever, had I gone, 
believing I should never come back alive.” : 

She wound her arms round him and pulled his face down to hers in her 
fervent love, her tears falling upon it. “Oh, my darling! my dearest! 
you don’t know how happy you have made me!” she passionately whis- 
pered. “ How shall I thank you for giving way to my foolishness? I 
should have been in unhappy suspense all day long.” 

_“T shan’t give way to it the next time,” zzisdl he, as he kissed away 
her tears. “And I have told the Jupps what a henpecked husband [ 
am, the slave of a capricious tyrant. Jupp won’t be in a hurry to marry, 
after my warning, and your example.” 

“The next time!” she mebiean os j with a sad smile. “‘ Frederick, there 
will be no next time. I shall never have such a dream again.” 





































: II. 

Ir was a fine night in August, though not unusually light, for there 
was no moon, and the nine o'clock train dashed into Guild, received its 
passengers, and dashed on again. 

Seated in a first-class carnage, in about the middle of the train, which 
was a long one, were the two Miss Jupps and their brother. They hap- 
pened to be the only passengers in that compartment: the young ladies 
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sat with their backs to the engine, Oliver with his face to it: he was next 
the door; the glass was down, and he frequently looked out. They were 


in high spirits, were talking and laughing. 

“Tt has not been such a dnagrooabl as , after all,”’ cried he. “ Lake 
might have enjoyed himself, he come.’ 

‘I can’t think what possessed the Lakes,” observed Louisa. ‘It has 
been a delightful day.” 

“My private opinion, if you care to know it, is this,” said Rose. 
“ That Clara Lake took some offence at Mrs. Chester, and would not visit 
her, by way of showing it.” 

“T don’t think Clara Lake’s capricious, Rose.” 

‘*‘ No,” was Rose’s answer to her sister, “ but Mrs. Chester can be domi- 
neering and abrupt when she pleases.” 

“ Well—as I understand the matter, and it was the opinion of Mary 
Anne and Maggie—Mrs. Lake’s objection lay in its being Sunday. Per- 
haps she is growing religious.” 

“What an awful look-out for Lake!” spoke up Mr. Jupp, from his 
corner. 

“ Oliver !” reproved the young ladies, 

‘* She'll stop his liberty and his cigars,’’ persisted Mr, Oliver; ‘ there 
are no such martinets under the sun as your religious wives, Talkin 
about cigars, would it affect your bonnets, girls, if I lighted one now ?” 

They screamed out together, They would not have their loves of new 
bonnets poisoned and blackened with cigar smoke; they’d never be fit to 
go on again. “And you must not smoke in these carriages,” added 
Louisa: “we are close upon Coombe Dalton station, and they would 
see you.” 

“Pretty wives you’ll make when you get married,” remarked Oliver. 
“ Afraid of cigar smoke !” 

The caution, or the bonnets, caused Oliver Jupp to keep his cigar-case 
in his pocket. They were, as Louisa said, approaching Coombe Dalton 
station, an insignificant station about midway between Guild and Kat- 
terley, where the train did not stop. Rose dissented: she thought they 
were not yet near Coombe Dalton, and Oliver leaned out at the window 
to take a survey of the route. 

“ We are at it,” said he to Rose, without turning round ; “ yonder are 
the lights. Halloa! what’s that red light flashing up and down for? 
That ought to be a green.” 

“Tf a red light is waving in the green’s place, there must be danger,” 
said Rose, quickly. “I have always heard that red is the danger signal.” 

‘“‘There’s no danger: if the light indicated danger the train would 
come to a stand-still; it is going on at the same speed.” 

Scarcely had the words quitted his mouth when—they hardly knew 
what occurred, ‘There was a shriek from the whistle, a shock, and a 
shriek not from the whistle, but from human beings in their terror, The 
train came to a stand-still and they with it: they and their carriage were 
not hurt or inconvenienced ; the carriages behind them were not hurt, nor 
the carriages immediately before them, but the foremost carriages—— 
What had happened ? 

The engine, unstopped, and dashing on in its speed and recklessness, 
had dashed into some obstruction on the line, a little past Coombe Dalton 
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station. . The engine ran up a bank aud. was forced, back on ‘the line, 
falling sideways, and the three foremost carriages, next to the break van, 
were dragged with it, The two first, third-class ones, were horribly 
injured ; the third, a second-class one, Jess so. Oliver Jupp, with other 
male passengers, was speedily out of his carriage, running forward to see 
what assistance he could render to those, his ill-fated fellow-creatures, 
some of whom were groaning in the death agony. 

What @ scene it was! The dark night, the hissing engine, mad 
instrument of death, but. harmless now, the torches brought forward from 
the station to throw light upon the calamity, the figures, some dead, some 
dying, lying:in) the midst of the wrecks, the scalded, the wounded, the 
bleeding the silent and still, the moaning and helpless, the shrieking and 
terrified! . Not here, gratuitously to harrow the feelings and sympathies 
of the magazine’s readers, will the worst details be given, but there they 
lay, a mass of them, such a mass that let us hope and pray we may never 
see: and, adding no little to the distress and confusion prevailing, was 
the uncontrollable alarm of the uninjured passengers, escaping from their 
carriages and running hither and thither, uncertain where to go or what 
to do, 

Katterley and other stations were telegraphed to, for medical assistance, 
and the news spread like wildfire in the village. It is well known that 
news, especially of such a nature, does not lose in the carrying, aud the 
place was up in arms, Mr. and Mrs. Lake were at supper, for they dined 
early on Sundays, when Mary Anne Jupp, without any ceremony what- 
ever, burst in, neither bonnet on her head, nor shawl on her shoulders. 

“ Oh, Mr. Lake !—and you to be sitting here quietly at supper !—have 
you not heard the news)?” 

They rose up: they saw the state of alarm and agitation she was in. 
Clara caught it, and looked as frightened as Mary Anne was. ‘ What 
news ?” asked Mr. Lake; * what is it?” 

“There has been an awful accident to the train at Coombe Dalton. 
No particulars positively known, that we can learn, but people are saying 
half the train’s killed and the other half wounded.” 

* Sit. down, sit down,” said Mr. Lake, taking her trembling hands. 
‘What train? How did the news come ?” 

‘Why, our train,” returned Miss Jupp, bursting into tears. ‘“ The 
train that Oliver and Louisa and Rose must be in. Oh, Mrs, Lake! was 
it true that you,had a presentiment of evil to it—was that really your 
reason for declining to go ? 

Clara; deathly pale, ‘bad sought the eyes of her husband. She was 
overwhelmed with astonishment and dismay, with a feeling that she could 
not describe and had never yet experienced. Had they really escaped 

t 


danger accident, perhaps death from that strangely warning dream? Her 
facu ties seemed bewildered. 


“ How has the news reached Katterley ?” repeated Mr. Lake, 

“ By telegraph. And one of the porters ran up to our house to tell 
us, knowing they went to Guild this morning and took return tickets. 
The station here is already besieged by a.crowd. Poor papa is pushing 
his way through it.” 

Mr. Lake said he would go also and ascertain what he could, but 
before he had departed who should come running in but Oliver Jupp. 
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Now don’t smother me,”’ cried he to his sister: “ first of all, we are all 
right ;'you see Iam, and Rose and Louy are safe and well, inside Coombe 
Dalton station. My father sent me in to tell you ; he said you were 
here, and he is gone back home with the news.” 

* But how did you get to Katterley ?” asked Mr. Lake. 

“TI came on a stray engine. I thought they would all be in fits 
together, at home, and I took the opportunity offered, of coming on, and 
stopping the alarm. The first person who laid hold of me at the station 
was the poor old governor, pretty nearly in a fit himself. It’s an awful 
accident, though.” 

‘How was it? Are many hurt? Did the boiler really burst?” 

“ If you all reiterate questions at me, how am I to answer? Very few 
are hurt, comparatively speaking. The engine went into something, a 
truck or trucks I believe, and there was a smash. The two first car- 
riages, both third-class, are—nowhere, and the passengers I won’t tell 
you about, Lake, before these two girls, for it would spoil their night’s 
rest. The next carriage, a second-class, was damaged, and its inmates 
are bruised, but not much, I think.” 

“‘ And what of the rest of the train?” breathlessly inquired Clara. 

“Nothing. ‘The carriages came to a stand-still on the line, and we 
got out of them.” . 

- “ Are you sure there is no first-class carriage injured ?’’ she reiterated. 

“Certain. So to speak, there has been no accident to the rest of the 
train, bevond the delay and the fright.” 

Mr. Lake looked at his wife and smiled. ‘So you would not have 
been one of the injured, Clary, had you been in the train.” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ We may not have had the full particulars yet. 
Oliver may be deceived. Are you going back again?” she added to him, 

“Yes, as soon asI can. But 1 thought it well to come on and let 
you know the best and worst. Lake, will you go?” 

“* Of course,’’ he answered. 

They were not home again till long past midnight, and Mr. and Mrs, 
Lake sat talking over what he had learnt and seen. 

“Clary,” said he, “Mrs. Chester wants us to go to-morrow with the 
other Jupp girls: these brought the message from her. What do you 
say ?” 

“ Will they venture ?” 

“JT don’t see why they should not. An accident two days running 
would be a notable occurrence. But you and your dream ?” 

“Oh, I will go. The dream has done its office, and I shall be ever 
thankful for it.” 

Clara, don’t you get superstitious,” he gravely said. “To be super- 
stitious, at all, argues a want of plain common sense, but to be foolishly 
superstitious is the worst of all. Had you gone to Guild, you would pro- 
bably not have returned to-night; but had you seturapll, it would cer- 
tainly not have been in any one of the three carriages injured : therefore, 
what possible bearing that dream of yours could have had upon this acci- 
dent, or where ‘could be the utility of the warning, which you declare it 
conveyed to you, not to go to-day, I cannot see.” 

‘Neither can ¥ see it; neither probably ean the reader. But the dream 
is not done with yet. me 
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‘NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 
By Sir NaTManren. 


. «»- And make them men of note (do you note, men?).—Love's Labour's Lost, 
Act IIT. Sc. 1. 


D. Pedro. Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act LI. Se. 3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Duaciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notes of interrogation.—Amen Corner, c. iii. 


XXIL.—Wiuin.iaMm THe Sirent, Prince or ORANGE. 


Apoptine the principle of Fluellen’s famous comparison, between 
Macedon and Monmouth, we might set up a paradoxical parallel between 
Macaulay and Michelet, and demonstrate a close resemblance, after a sort, 
between England’s most brilliant historian, and France’s. Of each the 
name begins with the same capital M. In each name the next letter is a 
vowel; and that followed by the same consonant ; not to lay stress on the 
same liquid that initiates the final syllable in either case. But above all, 
each of the national historians is enamoured of 2 William, Prince of 
Orange. Comparison-lovers, what more would you have? 

Lord Macaulay’s veneration for William III. is sufficiently known, if 
not read, of all men. Hardly inferior, perhaps, though characteristically 
distinct in expression, is M. Michelet’s regard for that monarcli’s great- 
grandsire, of the same name and principality and power. 


To few, and wondrous few, has Jove assign’d 
A wise, extensive, all-consid’ring mind, 


as sage Polydamas,* discreetly brave, assures great Hector. A foremost 
place among these wondrous few the French historian claims for William 
the Silent—“ ce trés-grand personnage si bien nommé le Taciturne.” It 
may be interesting to bring together some of M. Michelet’s scattered 
tributes of homage to the political character aud statesmanship of the 
patriot prince. His first allusion to William associates that hero with 
Coligny—though the association was, on the prince’s side, cold and 
cautious to a degree. However profound his designs, William “had in- 
explicable hesitations, not only in 1566, when he was yet on the side of 
Spain ; not only in April, 1572, when he disapproved of the taking 
of Brill in Holland (partly effected by the French); but even in August 
of that year he showed himself strangely cold to the advances of Coligny, 
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who ae to become his ally. ae was sure of Louis of Nassau, but 
quite otherwise of his elder brother, iam of Orange.”"* The Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew came. Eight months later, “the greatest man of 
the time, William the Silent, in his desperate defence against the Duke 
of Alva, treated with Charles LX., recognised him as protector of Holland 
and king of so much of the Low Countries as he might conquer.’’t 
Long time had Michelet been at a loss to understand why William the 
Silent, as represented on his tomb and in various portraits, has the look 
of aspectre. “ I think I know the reason of it, now. It is for having had 
to endure the execrable fatality of drinking Coligny’s blood.”t Again: 
“For two years past, had William been entreated, urged on by his brother, 
the hasty ted to enter into engagements with Charles IX. This great 
man, esprit net et ferme, but cruelly dragged about by fortune, advanced 
in this direction with repugnance, convinced that he should gain nothing 
but disgrace and misfortune by touching that bloody hand, Advance, 
however, he did. The dreadful siege of Haarlem, the desperate but 
unavailing effort he made to relieve it, overcame him,’’§ albeit in the act 
of yielding he declared that he would not yield. Elsewhere he is expressly 
designated the chef du parti de [humanité, “T have no hesitation in 
according this last title to the glorious Prince of Orange. This crown is 
his to wear. The friends of tolerance, of mildriess, the enemies of blood- 
shedding,—a great people, veritably modern, which everywhere has its 
origin at this period,—of these he is the chieftain. At their head it is 
that history salutes him, and beholds him marching onwards, an august, 
venerable hou to the future.—So marked in him was this character, and 
developed to such an extent, that his reputation for ability was com- 
promised by it. He was habitually the advocate of the Catholies, and 
would have liked (imprudent as this certainly was) to see them received 
into Holland. Their attempts on his life did not cure him in this 
There are letters of his extant in which he intercedes with the magistrates 
for his assassins, and asks, in case their lives cannot be spared, that at any 
rate pain may be spared them,—that no resort be had to the atrocious 
tortures which were then in vogue.” | 

In another place Michelet commemorates Pétonnante douceur of the 
Prince of Orange, whom he couples, on this account, with Henri Quatre 
—clement, both of them, to a degree that made them seem indifferent 
even to right and wrong. Habitually assassinated (Henri [V. was so 
fourteen or fifteen times), they yet found it natural to live among 
Catholics, among those to whom it was prescribed as a duty to kill 
them.” And then, when Balthasar Gerard’s bullet has done its work, 
we read: * Farnese [Prince of Parma] had calculated aright the immense 
void that would be left by the death of Orange, and the consequent embar- 
rassmeut of Holland, bewildered, affrighted. ‘This too great man had 
filled up all with his activity, had accustomed everybody to rely on his 
wisdom. [fe dies, and it seems that all is lost.”’** 








* Michelet, Guerres de Religion, ch. xxi. (Hist. de France, t. ix.) 
+ Archives of the House of Orange, IV. 117, May, 1573. 
* Michelet, La Ligue et Henri lV., ch. i. (llist. de France, t. x.) 


§ Ibid. ch. ii. ) Ibid. ch. ix. 
’ Ibid. ch. x. Cf. pp. 136 ag. 146. ** Ibid. p. 151. 
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In his supplementary Notes to the ‘“‘ Guerres de Religion;” the his- 
torian recurs to da gloire of cet indomptable Guillaume le Taciturne, 
with corresponding emphasis of admiration. He applauds the justice 
done to,his.courage and wisdom by Edgar Quinet, who is here styled the 
prince’s interpreter, “in whom the firm genius of Tacitus and of Ma- 
chiavel|is seen in these pages* enlarged by the experience of our revo- 
lutions.” ‘Nevertheless, it is Michelet’s decided opinion—as might indeed 
be anticipated, on the score of his ultra-Protestantism (not to understand 
that term in its Exeter Hall sense)—that William’s tolerance was too 
far-going ; that it was his weak point, in fact; and that the States knew 
better what, they were about in opposing, than he in advocating, the 
Catholic’ claims of that age and country, ‘“ The temptation of this 
man, @-modern geuius in advance of his time, was tolerance and hu- 
manity. Letius proclaim this great man by the title he deserves, king of 
an immense people then coming to the birth among the peoples at large, 
—I mean the friends of tolerance,—the chief of the party ef humanity. 
Henui FV., who succeeded him in this chieftainship, also touches the 
heart, but ina less degree, so indifferent does he appear to good and evil. 
The mildness of the Prince of Orange did not take its rise in indifference. 
The man who perhaps suffered more than any other man in that age, was 
himself; and he it was, too, that kept his heart the stillest, because his 
was the firmest spirit.”+ With one other reference to the Silent states- 
man we may close these citations from M, Michelet : “ After the death 
of Coligny, the tragedy of tragedies is continued in William, ce st grand 
homme ! so ‘humane, so firm, so completely unfortunate, especially in 
that deplorable treaty with Charles TX., which the country imposed on 
him, and which wrung from him his very heart.”{ Enough to justify 
our allegation, in opening this paper, that Michelet, like Macaulay, has 
a pronounced penchant towards a William of Orange, prince, patriot, 
and liberator extraordinary. In Macaulay himself, by-the-by, we_re- 
member but one note-worthy allusion to de Zaciturne. “ Philip the 
Second,” says his lordship, “‘ would not easily have believed that, within 
a century after his death, his great-grandson would implore the great- 
grandson of William the Silent to exercise the authority of a sovereign 
at Brussels.”§ By the mouth, by the deeds rather, of this great-grand- 
son it may be said that the Silent oue, being dead, yet speaketh. What 
more eloquent than Silence, of a certain kind ? 

According to Mr. Carlyle, indeed, no grand Doer in this world can 
be a copious speaker about his doings. “‘ William the Silent,’”’—the very 
instance Mr. Carlyle presses into his service,—“ spoke himself best in a 
country liberated.”|}' ‘The child is father of the man, and it was while 
yet a child that’ William manifested qualities of mind which might seem 
to warrant, by anticipation, the surname he was to be known by. 

Such, at least, is Schiller’s report of young Orange—whose father, the 
Count of Nassau, had embraced the Protestant religion, and caused his 
son to be educated in it; but Charles V., having early taken a liking to 
* Quinet, Marnix, p. 105. 
t Notes des Guerres de Religion, ch. xvii. 
t Notes de la Ligue (t. x. p. 477). 


Macaulay's History of England, vol. iv. ch. xix. 
Latter-day Pamphlets: Stump-Orator. 
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the boy, had him to court, and brought him up in the Romish faith. 
The emperor, says Schiller, “already: in the child discovered the future 

of ‘the man,” and accordingly retained him for nine years 
about his imperial person, and “coached” him (in smartest state-coach 
style) in the whip-hand dexterities of government, so that in highways 
and byways he should know how to handle the ribbons of statecraft, and 
prove himself an old stager while yet unknown upon the roads. ‘ He 
alone was permitted to remain in the emperor’s presence, when Charles 
gave audience to foreign ambassadors—a proof that, even as a boy, he 
had already’ begun to merit the surname of the Silent.”* Nor was 
Kaisar Karl ashamed even to confess ly, on one occasion, that the 
stripling had often made suggestions which would have escaped his own 
sagacity. So that William was not, at any rate, silent out of season ; 
but knew when to infringe on the silent system; knew whien to speak, 
and what. 

That he bad been so high in favour with the sire, was of itself quite 
enough, in Schiller’s judgment, to ensure William’s being in disfavour 
with the son, Philip ne This saturnine specimen of red-tape royalty 
felt an instinctive antipathy to young Orange. Long before the latter 
had literally won a name for taciturnity, did Philip mistrust those im- 
penetrable looks, that staid, reflective aspect, all 


—sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. 


The origin of William’s acquiring the surname is traced to) his mode of 
receiving the French king’s confidences, in. 1559, as to the proposed 
extirpation of Protestants. The Prince of Orange was one of the 
hostages selected by Henri II. for the due execution of the treaty of that 

ear’s date, and one day happened to be left alone with his Majesty while 
Lerptibe in the forest of Vincennes, , Henri then and there imparted his 
grand scheme for cutting down Protestantism, root and branch, by cutting 
off Protestants, hip and thigh. Philip, we are told, had been, most 
anxious to conclude the publie treaty with France, that he might be the 
sooner able to negotiate that seeret convention by which he and France’s 
Most Christian Masons were solemnly to bind themselves to massacre all 
the converts to the new religion, in the dominions of either king alike. 
Now Henri had rather inconsiderately taken for granted that the Prince 
of Orange was conversant, as an accomplice or confidential agent, im this 
exterminating plot. The Duke of Alva was, he knew; and the Duke 
of Alva was William’s fellow-hostage. But then the Duke happened to 
be Philip’s plenipotentiary, so far as the plot was concerned ; while the 
Prince happened to be debarred from Philip’s confidence, and excluded 
from participation in his disastrous designs, Unwitting Henri, unwary 
and unsuspecting, poured forth the fatal intents and devices of his soul 
into William’s attentive ears, among the glades of the grand old forest, 
beneath the shade of melancholy boughs. Startled, the Prince was; 
alarmed and horror-struck he was; but he listened, and listened, and 
gave no sign. 

And thus it was, Mr. Lothrop Motley tells us, that, ¢ William of 
Orange earned the surname of ‘the Silent,’—from the manner in which 
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_* Schiller: Gesehichte des Abfalls der vereinigten Niederlande von der 
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he received these communications of Henry without revealing to the 
monarch, by word or look, the enormous blunder which he had com. 
mitted."* The surname has stuck. Nevertheless, like some others that 
equally have stuck, and are historically bound up with the particular 
character they designate, this eponym has been apt to mislead, to some 
extent, the general judgment entertained of William,—whom we are 
thereby disposed to regard as another mamner of man than he really was 
—less free and genial, more systematically reticent and restrained, if not 
ascetical and morose. 
The import of the surname, in fact, taken in connexion with his per- 
ce, together with occasional illustrations of mature cha- 
racter, and the notoriously austere tendencies of the creed to which he 
became a eonvert,— putting this and that together, we are apt to form a 
somewhat distorted image of the natural disposition and constitutional] 
temperament of the man, In effect he is commonly set down in the 
category of lean, noiseless agitators, so odious to Cesar and his fortunes. 


Let me have men about me that are fat, 
is the dictator’s by no means irrational request, — 


Sleck-headed men, and sucli as sleep o’ niglits : 
Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 
lie thinks too much; such men are dangerous.t 


Indeed Schiller expressly refers William to this very category of “lean 
and pale men,” who think too much and sleep too little, and “ before 
whom the most fearless spirits quail.” The German ire mace game 

calm 
tranquillity of a never varying countenance is there said to have con- 
cealed a busy, ardent soul, which never ruffled even the veil behind which 
it worked, and was alike inaccessible to artifice and to love; a versatile, 
formidable, indefatigable mind, soft and ductile enough to be instan- 
taneously moulded into all forms; guarded enough to lose itself in none ; 
and strong enough to endure every vicissitude of fortune. Schiller 
affirms, too, that “‘a greater master in reading men’s hearts never existed 
than William.”t In which respect again he corresponds with “ that 
spare Cassius,” as great Julius scans him : 


of the Dutch ran gives prominence to this set of features. 


He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men, 


But though the remainder of that line might hold good of Orange, ‘he 
loves no plays,”—-what follows is in the main signally inapplicable— 
he hears no music : 
Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 


As if he mock’d himself, and scorned his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anything.§ 


And just on this point it is that popular misconception is apt to arise. 
William the Silent is conventionally assumed to have been an unsmiling, 
unsocial, unpleasant old scarecrow, whose gaunt gloom and withered 
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* Rise of the Dutch Republic, part ii. ch. i. t Julius Caesar, I. 2. 
¥ Abfalls der Niederiande, &c. § Julius Cesar, I. 2. 
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and bent brows would make him a kill-joy at any dinner-table, 
and sour the wines to a certainty, and deaden the (animal) spirits, how- 
ever effervescent, beyond recovery and without remorse. 

That he grew a sadder man, as well as a wiser, with years that bring 
the philosophic mind, and that deaden the springiness of Jife’s morning 
march, is a matter of course. Accordingly, we are not to regard Wil- 
liam of Orange, on the threshold of his great career,—as a recent his- 
torian of the Dutch Republic cautions us—by the light diffused from a 
somewhat later period. In no historical character more remarkably than 
his, Mr. Lothrop Motley deliberately affirms, is the law of constant de- 
velopment and progress illustrated. ‘“ At twenty-six he is not the pater 
patria, the great man struggling upward and onward against a host of 
enemies and obstacles almost beyond human strength, and along the dark 
and dangerous path leading through conflict, privation, and ceaseless 
labour to no repose but death. On the contrary, his foot was hardly on 
the first step of that difficult ascent which was to rise before him all his 
lifetime. He was still among the primrose paths. He was rich, powerful, 
of sovereign rank. He had only the germs within him of what was 
thereafter to expand into moral and intellectual greatness... . . He 
carefully averted his mind from’ sacred matters. If indeed the seed im- 
planted by his pious parents were really the germ of his future conversion 
to Protestantism, it must be confessed that it lay dormant a long time. 
But his mind was in other pursuits. He was disposed for an easy, 
jovous, luxurious, princely life. Banquets, masquerades, tournaments, 
the chase, interspersed with the routine of official duties, civil and mili- 
tary, seemed likely to fill out his life. His hospitality, like his fortune, 
was almost regal. While the king and the foreign envoys were still in 
the Netherlands, his house, the s lendid Nassau palace of Brussels, was 
ever open. He entertained for the monarch, who was, or who imagined 
himself to be, too poor to discharge his own duties in this respect, but he 
entertained at his own expense. This splendid household was still con- 
tinued. Twenty-four noblemen and eighteen pages of gentle birth offi- 
ciated regularly in his family. His establishment was on so extensive a 
scale that upon one day twenty-eight master cooks were dismissed, for 
the purpose of diminishing the family expenses, and there was hardly a 
princely house in Germany which did not send cooks to learn their busi- 
ness in so magnificent a kitchen. The reputation of his table remained 
undiminished for years. We find at a later period that Philip, in the 
course of one of the nominal reconciliations which took place several 
times between the monareh and William of Orange, wrote that, his head 
cook being dead, he begged the Prince to ‘ make him a present of his 
chief cook, Master Herman, who was understood to be very skilful.’ ” 

Master Herman’s own fault it was, if he was not skilful. He had 
practice enough in the Prinee’s kitchen. Night and day the feasting 
was going on in that open house ; night and day were savoury odours 
steaming up the staircases of the Nassau palace, tingling piquantly the 
nostrils aud making the mouths water, of its medley visitors, and much 
better calcwlated to welcome the coming than to speed the parting guest. 
In the latter, surely, might be excused something of 


——fond, reluctant, amorous delay, 
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considering what was on the sideboard while he was making for the 
door. Being what he was, flesh and blood to wit, how could he but, ix 
transilii, cast at least one longing lingering look behind? From early 
morning till noon,—again to quote our American authority,—“ the 
breakfast tables were spread with wines and luxurious viands in constant 
succession, to all comers and at every moment, The dinner and supper 
were daily banquets for a multitude of guests. The highest nobles were 
not those alone who were entertained. Men of lower degree were wel- 
comed with a charming hospitality which made them feel themselves at 
their ease. Contemporaries of all parties unite in eulogising the winning 
address and gentle manners of the Prince. . » » His manner was graeefui, 
familiar, caressing, and yet dignified. He had the good breeding which 
comes from the heart, refined into an inexpressible charm from his con- 
stant intercourse, almost from his cradle, with mankind of all ranks.”* 
At the same time, his good breeding was. not too refined for a little good 
fellowship, now and then, of the jolly-companions-every-one description. 
In his day, and among his countrymen, there was not only an eager 
competition, we are told, who should build the stateliest palaces, have 
the most gentlemen in waiting, and keep constantly employed the most 
scientific cooks,—but there was much depravity as well as extravagance ; 
the morals of high society were loose ; gaming was practised to a fright- 
ful extent, and drunkenness was a prevailing characteristic of the upper 
classes, ‘‘ Even the Prince of Orange himself, at this period, although 
never addicted to habitual excess, was extremely convivial in his tastes, 
tolerating scenes and companions not likely at a Jater day to find much 
favour in his sight.”+ His letters bear witness to the High Jinks in 
which he could take his part with the best of them—down among the 
dead men, being the burden of the strain. 

Perhaps without something of this character to start with, William of 
Orange could never have attained the popularity that eventually was his. 
What way would he have made, else, with roistering Gueux of the sort 
pictured by Freiligrath, with Dutch school realism, who make the welkin 
ring, at any rate the smoky roof-tree, with their lusty choruses of Orange 
Boven ? 

At the tapsters by the river, 

Just out of Rotterdam, 

In buff and feathered beaver, 
They’re hard at flask and dram. 
The troop are bound for Flushing, 
And start ere day shall break ; 
With singing and with lushing 
"Tis best to keep awake. 

Lhe Maes will bear: unruflled 
Snow shines on creek and shore :— 
Well in his griego muffled, 

The sentry guards the door. 

To stand the sleety breeze in, 

No trooper loves, perdy ; 

“The devil take this freezing, 
Your upsee-frieze for me !” 
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To warm. the wateh they now are 

Loud chorusing inside : 

“ Brave William the Nassauer 

Am I, a,German tried. 

As Prince of Orange, truly 

My birthright free I gain ; 

And still have honoured, duly, 

The while, the king of Spain.’’* 
The stress laid by William on this last particular is highly characteristic 
of his cautious policy throughout: even when in arms against Philip, he 
professed in every Preteen to have taken them up in his Majesty's 
behalf, against eyil counsellers, and for purposes of pure loyalty, neither 
more nor less. 

This wary circumspection, not too scrupulous for subterfuge, was 
another guarantee to the confiding multitude, of the safety of their 
cause in such hands. Father William, as they called him, was not the 
man to sleep with both eyes shut ; his children might depend on his not 
being caught napping. “Come, sirs,” intenposes Buyck the Hollander, 
at a rude symposium (civic and miler) in Goethe's play,—‘ while you 
are talking, you forget the wine and the Prince of Orange.’’ Where- 
upon Jetter the tailor exclaims, ‘We must not forget him. Ie’s a very 
wall of defence. In thinking of him, one fancies that if one could onl 
hide behind him, the devil himself could not get at one. Here’s to Wile 
liam of Orange! WHurrah!”f Schiller avers that no one, probably, was 
better fitted by nature to be leader of a conspiracy, than William the 
Silent. A comprehensive and intuitive glance into the ast, the present, 
and the future ; the talent for improving every favourable opportunity 5 
a commanding influence over the minds of men; vast schemes, which 
only when viewed from a distance show form and symmetry; and bold 
calculations, which were wound up in the long chain of futurity; all 
these faculties he possessed, and kept, moreover, under the control of that 
free and enlightened virtue which moves with firm step, even on the very 
edge of the abyss. 

“A man like this,” Schiller goes on to say, “might, at other times, 
have remained unfathomed by his generation at large ; but not so by the 
distrustful spirit of the age in which he lived. Philip II. saw quickly 
and deeply into a character, which, among good ones, most resembled 
hisown. If he had not seen through him so clearly, his distrust of a 
man in whom were united nearly all the qualities which he prized the 
highest, and could best appreciate, would be quite inexplicable. But 
William had another and still more important point of contact with 
Philip II. He had learned his policy from the same master, and had 
become, it was to be feared, a more apt scholar. Not by making Ma- 
chiavelli’s ‘ Prince’ his study, but by having enjoyed the living instruc- 
tion of a monarch, who reduced the book to practice, had he become 
versed in the perilous arts by which thrones rise and fall.”{ So that in 
him, Philip had to deal with an antagonist who was armed against his 
policy, and who, in a good cause, could also command the resources of a 

one. 





* Freiligrath: The Gueux Watch Night. t Goethe: Egmont, I. 1. 
t Geschichte des Abfalls der Niederlande. 
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Early in the course of their antagonism—while yet that antagonism 
was covert and unavowed—the Prince of Orange succeeded in organising 
a system of espionage upon Philip, the adroit management of which 
enabled him to foil the King strangely at times, and from disregard to 
which the fate of Count Egmont and others would seem to have been 
sealed. The King, we are told,* left letters carefully locked in his desk 
at night, and unseen hands had forwarded copies of them to William of 
Orange before the morning. He left memoranda in his pockets on re- 

iring to bed, and exact transcripts of those papers found their way like- 
wise, ere he rose, to the same watcher in the Netherlands. No doubt 
that, as William’s latest apologist allows, an inclination for politicai 
intrigue was a prominent characteristic of the Prince, and a blemish upon 
the purity of his moral nature; but then, urges this admiring advocate, 
he had mastered the dissimulating policy of his age only that he might 
accomplish the noblest purposes to which a great and good man can 
devote his life—the protection of the liberty and the religion of a whole 
people against foreign tyranny. 

“His intrigue served his country, not a narrow personal ambition, and 
it was only by such arts that he became Philip’s master, instead of falling 
at once, like so many great personages, a blind and infatuated victim. 
No doubt his purveyors of secret information were often destined fearfully 
to atone for their contraband commerce, but they who trade in treason 
must expect to pay the penalty of their trafiic.’’+ 

Elsewhere, again, recurring to the Silent one’s spy-system, the same 
historian urges, that if William used dissimulation, it was because Philip's 
deception permitted no man to be frank. If the sovereign constantly dis- 
avowed all hostile purposes against his people, and manifested extreme 
affection for the men—Orange, Egmont, and Horn, for instance—whom 
he had already doomed to the scaffold, how, it is asked, could the Prince 
openly denounce him? “It was his duty to save his country and his 
friends from impending ruin. He preserved, therefore, an attitude of 
watchfulness. Philip, in the depth of his cabinet, was under a constant 
inspection by the sleepless Prince. The sovereign assured his sister t that 
her apprehensions about their correspondence were groundless. LHe 
always locked up his papers and took the key with him. Nevertheless, 
the key was taken out of his pocket and the papers read. Orange was 
accustomed to observe, that men of leisure might occupy themselves with 
philosophical pursuits and with the secrets of nature, but it was his busi- 
ness to study the hearts of kings. He knew the man and the woman 
with whom he had to deal Had his friends taken his warnings, 
they might have lived to render service against tyranny. Had he imitated 
their example of false loyalty, there would have been one more victim, 
more illustrious than all the rest, and a whole country hopelessly 
enslaved.”§ On the same principle does Mr. Motley justify, or at least 
account for, other passages of statecraft and stratagem in the tactics of 
the Prince. William’s relations. for example, in 1578, with the Duke of 
Anjou (Alencon), have been subjected to strictures not without weight or 
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* See Motley’s Dutch Republic, part ii. ch. vi. + Ibid. 
z a of Parma, then (1566) Regent of the Netherlands. 
§ Motley, vol. i. part ii. ch. ix. 
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worth; and the historian owns it to de, pe an impeachment on the 
icacity of Orange that he could tolerate this mischievous and worth- 
vm ‘¢son of France,” even for the grave reasons which influenced him.* 
But we are reminded that he only intended to keep Anjou in reserve, for 
the purpose of irritating the j and quickening the friendship of 
Elizabeth of England, whose suitor Valois cadet essayed to be. d 
those who see anything tortuous in such politics are cautioned against 
judging the intriguing age of Philip and Catherine de Medici by the 
le standard of later and, ibly, more candid times. No heedless 
ar had William been in the closet of Charles V.—his residence with 
whom reminds Dr, Miller} of that of Egbert with Charlemagne, previously 
eompared by him with that of Philip (no¢ of Spain) with Epaminondas. 
The history of the rise of the Netherland Republic is identified by its 
writer with the biography of William the Silent—whose life the historian 
characterises as a noble Christian epic, inspired with one great purpose 
from its commencement to its close; the stream flowing ever from one 
fountain with expanding fulness, but retaining all its original purity. 
The life and labours of Orange are shown to*have established the eman- 
cipated commonwealth upon a secure foundation, and his death to have 
rendered the union of all the Netherlands into one republic hopeless. 
“The pistol of the insignificant Gérard destroyed the possibility of a 
united Netherland state, while during the life of William there was union 
in the policy, unity in the history of the country.” His life gave exist- 
ence to an independent country—his death defined its limits. Had he 
lived twenty years longer, it is probable that the seven provinces would 
have been seventeen.{ Twenty years longer he might have lived, for 
anything to the contrary his physical frame could show—the physicians 
who examined his body after death declaring it to “ present an aspect of 
perfect health.” Robust his constitution must have been, considering 
the toil and trouble, the stir and fret, the wear and tear, it had to 
undergo. It was not by choice or predilection that William became the 
Silent statecraftsman, rather than the social free-liver he once was. Not 
from natural indifference to home comforts and family endearments was 
it, that he tutored himself to 


Scorn delights and live laborious days. 


So complete was his conviction, personally, that ’tis not good for man to 
be alone, that he took wife after wife, to the number of four (successively, 
of course, not simultaneously). No. I. was Anne of Egmont,§ the 
greatest heiress in the Netherlands, to whom he was married in 1558, 
when they were both of the same age, eighteen; and with whom he 
lived happily for seven years. The antepenultimate|| lady was Anna of 
Saxony, the famous Elector Maurice’s daughter—who was not quite 
straight in the back, and who limped as she walked, and who was a 
Lutheran while Orange was still a Romanist, but whose heart was “ carried 
by storm” as soon as the manly bridegroom showed himself. The penulti- 





* Motley, vol. iii. part v, ch. v. 

t Philosophy of History, bk. iii. ch. ii. 

t See Motley, vol. iii. part vi. ch. vii. passim. 

§ Daughter of the celebrated general, Count de Buren. 


| Or, in Juvenal’s phrase, Volverit 4 prima qua prozima, (Sat. x.) 
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mate bride was the devoted Charlotte de Bourbon, whose death is ‘at. 
tributed to the shock she felt at Jaureguy’s attempt on her husband's life, 
in 1982. ‘The fourth and last of the series was Louisa, widow of the 
Seigneur de Teligny, and daughter of the renowned French Admiral, 
Coligny. At the Bios of his life, d P'apogée de sa gloire, as Michelet 
puts it, “ Guillaume d’Orange, instead of taking as his wife some Ger- 
man princess, as so easily he might have done, demanded the hand, and 
obtained it, of la plus pauvre* Madame de Teligny, who had been left 
without any fortune save a small property in la Beauce, where she lived. 
This great man, on the eve of his violent death, and compassed about by 
assassins, seemed to be summoning to himself, in the person of Coligny’s 
daughter, the image of a better world. Scarcely had a year passed over, 
when he perished almost beneath her eyes.”t 

This connexion gives the Orange family an additional interest in the 
eyes of French writers. M. Michelet’s hero-worship of the Admiral 
would ensure an emphasis of interest, in his particular case, apart from 
his hero-worship of William the Silent as well. But other testimonies 
might be adduced from less partial lookers-on: suffice it to quote a re- 
ference by M. Chasles to the Orange race, “cette famille silencieuse et 
active, race sombre et ferme, qui ne s’était pas alliée sans motif a 
Pamiral de Coligny, symbole complet des vertus et des talents de la 
secte.”"¢ By the Admiral’s daughter William the Silent had. one son, 
Frederick William, who became stadtholder of the republic in her “ most 
palmy days.” Eleven other children were the fruit of the three previous 
alliances—the most celebrated being Maurice of Nassau, whose mother 
was crooked, limping, shrewd and shrewish Anna of Saxony. 

The last named lady was, as we have seen, enamoured at first sight of 
the shapely Prince of Orange. Of his Highness’s person we are in- 
formed, that he was above the middle height, perfectly well made and 
sinewy, but rather spare than stout. ‘His eyes, hair, beard, and com- 
“orem were brown. His head was small, symmetrically shaped, com- 

ining the alertness and compactness of the soldier, with the capacious 
brow furrowed prematurely with the horizontal lines of thought, denoting 
the statesman and the sage. His physical appearance was, therefore, in 
harmony with his organisation, which was of antique model.” Of his 
moral qualities, insite to the same authority, the most prominent was 
his piety. ‘ He was more than anything else a religious man. From 
his trust in God he ever derived support and consolation in the darkest 
hours.” Then again his constancy in bearing the whole weight of as 
unequal a struggle as men have ever undertaken, was the theme of admi- 
ration even to his enemies. The rock in the ocean, “tranquil amid 
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* This was the Admiral’s favourite child, on account of her precocious sagesse, 
as well as her winsome douceur and modesty. He married her to one in whom he 
recognised the like qualities. When she asked her father which of her suitors he 
would counsel her to accept, he answered, “The poorest.” Le plus pauvre. It was 
Teligny he selected for her,—a young man so much and generally beloved that 
not a Catholic could find it in his heart to kill him, we are assured, in the St. 
ew massacre, and who met with his death by mere accident, not 

sign. 

¢t Michelet, Hist. de France, t. xi. p. 28. 

} Philardte Chasles, Le dix-huitiéme Siécle en Angleterre: Guillaume III. et 
la Révolution de 1688. § iv. 
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raging billows,” was the favourite emblem by which his friends expressed 
their sense of his firmness.* 

Of his intellectual faculties, Mr, Motley’s judgment is, that they were 
 yarious and of the highest order ;” that he had the exact, practical, 
and combining qualities which make the great commander, Out-and-out 
Orangemen shrunk not from asserting that in military genius he was 
second to no captain in Europe, If so, he was pact unfortunate 
in default of opportunities to prove it. If success in the field be a test 
of military genius, he came a long way behind the Duke of Alva and 
Don John of Austria—to name no other and inferior names, Charles V., 
however, is said to have thought highly of William’s capacity as a cam- 

igner ; and his eulogists point with reasonable pride to his fortification 
of Philippeville and Charlemont, in the face of the enemy—his passage of 
the Meuse with Alva looking grimly on—his “ unfortunate but well- 
ordered campaign against that general"’—and especially his “ sublime plan 
of relief” for the besieged city of Leyden,t which he directed from his 
sick-bed,—as historical monumenta, ere perennia, of his practical military 
skill. 

Timidity has been charged upon him. The charge is not an uncom- 
mon one against men of even proverbial audacity, Alva did not escape 
it. Cardinal Granvelle was twitted with it. William of Orange may, 
his staunchest supporters are free to grant, have been originally of a 
timid temperament. But, however that may be, they will hear no denial 
of his perfect courage at last—manifested by his bearing amid the count- 
less conspiracies of assassins, as well as in the trenches and on the ram- 
parts, and while breathing, exhausted in body and mind, the “ deadly air 
of pestilential cities,” where Father William had to see a thousand fall- 
ing at his right hand, without assurance that the slayer should not come 
nigh him. 

Of what his biographer calls the soldier’s great virtues—constancy in 
disaster, devotion to duty, hopefulness in defeat—no man, it is pata tat, hy 
ever possessed a larger aire! “ He arrived, through a series of reverses, 
at a perfect victory. He planted a free commonwealth under the very 
battery of the Inquisition, in defiance of the most powerful empire exist- 
ing. He was, therefore, a conqueror in the loftiest sense, for he con- 
quered liberty and a national existence for a whole people. The con- 
test was long, and he fell in the struggle, but the victory was to the 
dead hero, not to the living monarch, . . . 

“ The supremacy of his political genius was entirely beyond question. 
He was the first statesman of the age. The quickness of his perception 
was only equalled by the caution which enabled him to mature the re- 
sults of his observation. His knowledge of human nature was profound. 
He governed the passions and sentiments of a great nation as if they had 
been but the keys and chords of one vast instrument; and his hand 
rarely failed to evoke harmony even out of the wildest storms.”{ That 
he ovee cold in death, 
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* Rise of the Dutch Republic: coneluding summary, passim. 

y+ A graphic account of this stirring episode in the war will be found in 
part iv. ch. ii. of Mr. Lothrop Motley’s history. 

t Motley, vel. iii. part vi. ch. vii. 
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The Luckiest Dog Alive. 


How discord on the nvusie fell, 
And darkness on the glory !* 


No other hand could master those complicated chords and take up the 
thread where it was broken off. And all the people knew that a prince 
and a great man had fallen that day; a ruler not merely im name but in 
power. This morning, lusty and strong; this evening, dead as those 
who died beneath the walls of Troy. 

See! where in dust the great Sarpedon hes, 


Tn action valiant, and in council wise, 
Who guarded right, and kept his people frec.t 
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THE LUCKIEST DOG ALIVE. 


BY AN OLD TRAVELLER. 


I am not about to chronicle the bonnes fortunes of some jeune homme 
charmant, or the delights of inheriting an unexpected five thousand a 
year. Jam not going to describe the feelings of the poet who “ wakes 
and finds himself famous; nor to be the historian of Napoleon III. 
The memoirs I offer are literally those of a Dosa, and all that follows— 
incredible as it may appear—was communicated to me by himself. 


I will not advert (so ran his narrative) to our accidental discovery of 
the electro-biological affinity which enabled us to communicate our 
thoughts. Should your own intellectual nature be united, for a new 
probation, to the body of a monkey or a cat, as mine has been to that of 
a dog, you will better understand the language both of Plato and of 
your own poets; and will feel as they did, that 








* E. B. Browning, “ Cowper’s Grave.”—Mr. Motley’s saying, that William 
“went through life bearing the load of a people’s sorrows upon his shoulders with 
a smiling face,” may remind us of two seemingly conned cunt in the same 
poem: 

O men! this man in brotherhood, 
Your weary paths beguiling, 

Groaned inly while he taught you peace, 
And died while ye were smiling:— 


the next verse telling how 


—when, one by one, sweet sounds 
And wandering lights departed, 

He wore no less a loving face 
Because so broken-hearted. 


+ Iliad (Mr. Pope's again), book xvi. 


















The Luckiest Dog Alive. 


Our birth is but a sleep, and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises in us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting.* 
You will find that it is this 
Which makes the oye (while the flash doth last) 
Seem a mere sembiance of some unknown past. 


But such “ eternal blazon must not be.” We become dumb animals to 
prevent it ; and it is not merely for the “shedding of man’s blood” that 
we are made accountable beings.{ I may tell you of my life as a dog; 
but beyond this I am not permitted to reveal the past. 

There is not much to t of in my descent. My father was an 
otter-hound ; my mother was a turnspit ; and like all other mésalliances, 
it brought evil consequences. Though I had an imposing gravity of 
expression in my face, its effect was destroyed by the ludicrous appear- 
ance of my forelegs, which curved outwards like those of a cabriole foot- 
stool. In colour 1 was entirely black, with the exception of a small white 
spot on my breast, and my length of body was altogether disproportioned 
to my height. 

While yet a small pup I was given to a gentleman—everybody is a 
gentleman, I find, now-a-days, and, if brought before the public for 
some atrocious crime, is said to “have occupied a high position in 
society”—and the gentleman to whom I was given was Mr. William 
Chalks, of Pump-alley. He was by profession— trades and callings 
being abolished—he was by profession a milkman, and was called by his 
companions Will Chalks, or Bit Chalks, or Bill, or plain Chalks, accord- 
ing to their degree of intimacy or relative appreciation, He laughed 
when he brought me home, a named me Punch, probably because he 
thought me funny (like the pages of my namesake), for in colour I more 
resembled “ the gentleman” who sometimes forms another of the dramatis 
persone in the public performances of that wooden Roscius. 

Amongst Mr. Chalk’s customers was a Captain Fane, who had a 
very pretty wife, and a son—an only child, whose bodily and mental de- 
velopment was the great object of his life. He had been told by Accum 
aud Wakley, and their successors, till he firmly believed it, that all we 
eat and drink is merely poison in disguise; and for the sake of his son 
he had an especial horror of the adulteration of milk. The mere possi- 
bility that his child might grow up with a mound of limestone attached 
to some of his more important viscera was intolerable, and led him to 
devise aremedy. ‘‘ My dear Clara,” he said to his wife one evening, 
“T am going to buy a cow. I believe Chalks is honest—indeed I consider 
him as honest as most men—but really these adulterations have become so 
much a part of a man’s business that he does not think them wrong. I 
cannot expect Chalks to be the only exception.” His wife reminded him 
that a single cow would not always be in milk. “Certainly not,” he 
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* Wordsworth: “Intimations of Immortality.” 
t Coleridge : “Sonnet on the Birth of his Son.” 
The origin of all these fancies appears to have been Plato's speculation in the 
“ Pheedo.” 
t Genesis, ch. ix. v. 5. 
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resumed; “but why not keep two? why not three? There is the field 


behind the kitchen-garden, which is put to no profitable purpose. It 
will give them grass enough ; I shall have sometimes to buy hay ; but 
there will be occasionally a calf to sell ; Chalks has told me that he will 
take all the milk that I don’t want ; and, upon the whole, I have no doubt 
there will be a profit. Even if not, J can save it in a thousand ways.” 
This quotation from a forgotten comedy was his universal reply when his 
retty and prudent wife attem ted to check his love of spending ; but it 
bid not appear that any of these thousand ways was ever discovered. 
She yielded, however, as usual. The cows were bought; and a very 
good thing my friend Chalks made of his bargain. Captain Fane saw 
very little of his customer’s money. Instead of cash there was a supply 
of winter potatoes, or a fat turkey, which had just arrived by an Irish 
steamer ; or “ perhaps the captain would like a beautiful side of dairy- 
fed pork,” bought in a back street of the neighbouring seaport, at about 
forty per cent. less than the price charged for it. At last I was myself 
Slama fp the credit of the milk account, at the moderate price of two 
Captain Fane thought that I should make an excellent yard- 

dog; but Iwas too amiable, and having allowed a policeman to pass through 
the yard without barking at him, it was determined that I should be got 
rid of as soon as possible. The opportunity was not long wanting. His 
friend Mr. Darcy Sharpe, who lived in the next county, had been in- 
quiring for a house-dog ; so I was packed up in a hamper and sent by 
rail ; and I must say there are worse modes of travelling than the inside 
of a hamper. It saved me from a good deal of kicking and cuffing, and 
it was only while in the delivery-cart that my transit was disagreeable. 
Whenever a package near me had to be looked for, I was tossed aside 
with a perfect disregard of this side up, and had to right myself as well 
asI could. It was soon over. I was delivered at Mr. Darcy Sharpe’s, 
and the hamper, having been sent to the stable-yard, was opened by a 
groom with the exclamation of “ My wig, what a rummy-looking brute !” 

In a few minutes Mr. Sharpe came, accompanied by three rough boys 
and three very pretty girls. His remark, on seeing me, was as little 
flattering as the groom’s : 

“He may be a good house-dog, Tom, but he is certainly as ugly a 
beast as I would wish to see.” 

“ What kind of dog is he, pa ?” 

Pe I should think, Tom, he is a cross between a fox-hound and a 

The bright days of my life had not yet arrived. I was evidently re- 
pe with increasing dislike, and one day I heard Mr. Sharpe say to 

is son: 

“T can’t bear the sight of the disgusting creature. We must either 
lose him, Tom, or hang him.” 

All this was exceedingly disagreeable, and rather alarming. Though 
so ugly, I found myself frequently chosen to follow the carriage when 
they went shopping to a large town about five miles off; and, as a 
melancholy state of mind is not very favourable to observation, I at last 
failed to keep my eye upon the family vehicle, and was left behind. 

I do not mean to say that I could not have found my way back to 
Sharpe House, but to what could it have led? Of the two alternatives— 
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hanging or being lost—the latter seemed preferable, though a lost dog 
is about as miserable an animal as any in creation. 

Had I come from Captain Fane’s by the road, I should have had little 
difficulty in retracing my steps. As it was, I could only go back to the 
railway station, and whenever I saw the guard who had taken charge of 
the hamper, I made an attempt to get into one of the carriages; but I 
was always pulled back by the neck, and I was at last expelled from the 
platform by an attack from behind of so painful and ignominious a de- 
scription, that I never ventured there again. 

This drove me fairly upon the town. Fortunately, I had not a great 

tite. A scrap Ot pe near the entrance of a butcher's shop, or a 
piece of bun given to me by some benevolent old gentleman at a confee- 
tioner’s, was sufficient to keep me from starvation; but if I attempted to 
follow any of my benefactors to their homes, a stern “Go! go!” showed 
me that i was not wanted, and my lonely nights were spent in an area, 
or in a stable-yard, or on a door-step. 

My visits to the confectioner’s were so regular, that I was recognised. 
Mr. Darcy Sharpe was quizzed at the club for feeding his dog by public 
subscription, and, being painfully sensitive to ridicule, he told Master 
Tom, that if he could find me, he was to fasten a string round my neck, 
and bring me home. He should dispose of me without any dificulty. 
The next day we met, and the young heir of Sharpe House prepared to 
fulfil his mission. With treacherous caresses this precocious Judas began 
to secure me, when, roused by a sense of wrong, and remembering 


Who would be free themselves must strike the blow, 


I left an impression upon his fingers which he did not soon forget. He 
never made another attempt, and I always after got quickly out of the 
way at sight of any of the family. 

Then came a succession of miserable days and more miserable nights. 
If I rested even on a door-step, I was driven away ; if I entered a yard, 
I was driven out; every one’s hand seemed to be against me; and to a 
dog, to whose happiness human sympathy is essential, this brought a 
sense of desolation that, had I been a human being, would have ended 
in self-destruction. 

At last, as I was lying under the portico of an uninhabited house, 
where I had passed a wretched time—for the winter, with its chilly nights, 
was now commencing—languidly opening my eyes, I saw looking at me, 
with a kind expression, a lady who, though not handsome nor well 
dressed, had an unmistakable air of good breeding and good society. 
She was accompanied by two “ curs of apernn pedigree,” who came 
timidly sniffing up to me; and when she said, in a voice like music, ** Come, 
poor fellow, you don’t seem happy!” I rose, and approached her. She 
took a piece of bread out of a velvet bag, and, as soon as I had eaten it, 
she repeated her ‘Come, poor fellow!” in so unquestionable a tone, 


that, to her evident satisfaction, I followed her. 

From this moment I was the luckiest dog alive. 

I kept my eye upon my protectress much more carefully than upon 
Mr. Darcy Sharpe’s carriage, till we arrived at a handsome stone house, 
which I soon found was to be my future home. This estimable lady I 


discovered to be the wife of a Colonel Gauntlet. He was a tall, fine, 
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‘ i man, but a suffering martyr to the gout, which 
confined him mostly to his own rooms; and, every forenoon, his wife 
left him, at his own request, to vary the monotony of a sick man’s 
chamber by a walk in the beautiful neighbourhood that surrounded the 
town. Her constant ions were m and mv two predecessors, 
who had been rescued by her from unti fates, as i had been. But I 
must confess that I was ashamed of their company. ‘The ugly are more 
intolerant of ugliness than those who are bother beshing. Persons who 
are nobody do not like to be seen in company with those who are nobody. 
When Augustus Fitz-Nibbs (a son of Nibbs, the cocoa dealer), while 
walking with a distinguished friend on the promenade, was jomed by 
Mr. Snooks, he made a dead stop, and looked vacantly before him ; and 
Mr. Snooks, being a modest man, drew off. In my lonely wanderings 
through the streets, I have seen similar instances a thousand times. 
It was the same with myself. The sole drawback to my present happi- 
ness was having to go out in company with those despicable-looking 
creatures. There was no character in their ugliness. Now, in my own, 
I flattered myself there was. But I generally jumped, barking playfully, 
m advance of them, to the evident amusement of my protectress. 

This —— mode of existence—well-kennelled at night, well fed 
twice a day, kindly noticed, and with regular exercise—lasted for two or 
three years, when Mrs. Gauntlet, after a short illness, died. I grieved 
for her, as dogs often grieve for such a loss; and I do not know what 
might have been my fate, had not Colonel Gauntlet, who had sincerely 
loved his wife, determined that her pets should be taken care of. He 
was in somewhat better health, and able to go out in a Bath-chair, and 
he smiled one of his faint smiles as I gambolled and barked in front of 
him, to the occasional annoyance of the promenaders. He was also 
greatly amused—and, when he told it, expected his friends also to be 
amused—at my habit of sitting upon my haunches in front of his dress- 
ing-room window, and looking up and barking till he eame down for his 
daily ride im the chair. He did not, however, long survive his wife. An 
attack of his old enemy killed him, and I might have considered that my 

fortune was now indeed at an end. But he had provided against 
this in his will. The housekeeper, who had been the frequent companion 
of my walks when her mistress or master were unable, was left an annuity 
on condition of producing me to the executor in good health and condi- 
tion once a month; and as the executor was a worthy solicitor, who was 
empowered, m failure of the prescribed condition, to give the annuity to 
an hospital in which he took great interest, Mrs. Perkins took speci 
heed that either by herself or her friends I should be well taken care of. 

Her fmends were sundry tradespeople to whom she had made Colonel 
Gauntlet a most profitable customer, and on whose good offices she had 
some hold. Independent of this, I was a favourite; especially at the 
greengrocer's, whose shop I preferred, because he had a garden as well ; 
and one of the men who lived there, and brought in daily supplies of 
vegetables, had taken a great fancy tome. His name was John Marsh, 
and at his cottage in the garden I now chiefly lived, running by his side 
as ‘a companion on his many visits to the shop. Alas, poor fellow! his 
was to be a cruel fate. 

If any of the great painters of actual life—a Faed, or an O’Neill— 
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which shaded his clear and steady eyes. His industry was untiring. 
After he had done his master’s work, he occupied himself in the winter 
evenings in mending his furniture and tools; and in the spring I have 
seen him after dark, in his own bit of garden, making and sow- 
ing peas, with a lighted candle to show him the line. 


He was married to one of the prettiest girls in the parish ; a iness 
very like that of some of Murillo’s Madonnas. The “ good ” whe 
came with tracts to her mother’s cottage, used to tremble at the tempta- 
_ tions to which so much beauty, in such a position, was exposed, and 

was their jubilation when so worthy a man as John Marsh secured 
er from danger by making her his wife. 

At the time I came to live with them, they had two children, both of 
them daughters, and more beautiful even than their mother had been; 
but John’s happiness had become clouded in consequence of his wife 
having occasionally been subject to fits. He had often gone early in a 
morning to the worthy surgeon of a dispensary, to beg him to come and 
see her, as she had had another attack, without noticing that, after the 
first application, there was a peculiar curl at the corner of the surgeon’s 
mouth, while he told him he “ would come by-and-by.”” But at last it was 
amongst the gossip of the neighbourhood that the man of medicine had 
mentioned, as a curious fact, that Mrs. Marsh’s attacks always came on 
after washing-day, and that when he made his visits, there had been an 
unsuccessful attempt to conceal in the corner cupboard a very suspicious- 
looking black bottle. 

Poor Marsh strove long to disbelieve it. It was soon too evident. 
Day by day the habit increased upon her, till he saw the woman whom 
he had regarded as the angel of his life, in the degraded position of an 
habitual drunkard. By gradually stripping their home of its eomforts, 
she found the means of gratifywwg her propensity. 

I was destined to be the witness of a fearful scene. 

Jt was a summer evening. Our cottage fronted towards the west, 
and it was about half an hour after sunset. John was sitting upon a 
bench by the door, looking very unhappy. I have often thought that it 
is more sad to see people miserable in the country than in a town. 
There it suits the squalor and suffering which lie on every side; but 
misery does not harmonise with green fields, and springing flowers, and 
the joyous song of birds. “God made the country, and man made the 
town,” may possibly be false logic, but it is true poetry. I was seated at 
my kind friend’s feet, and as I looked earnestly in his face, “ Poor dog,” 
he said, “ you seem as if you wished to comfort me, but it is beyond 
your power ;” and when I laid my head upon his knee, he gently dis- 
placed it, saying, “It is no time for such thoughts as these,” Soon 
from within the cottage came a sound to which we were now too much 
accustomed, By this time in the evening she was generally stretched 
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her bed, either in a state of insensibility, or pouring forth a succes- 
sion of foul and abusive words to which it was painful to listen. “| 
could bear it for myself,” he said, “I could bear it, bitter as it is; but 
those little creatures, free as yet from sin, what must they be, brought 
up by such a mother? I cannot bear that. Such thoughts come 
into my mind that I dare not pray, and I cannot bear it.” He laid 
his head upon his knees, and wept. But there was no relief in those 
tears. All was again silent in the cottage ; when he arose and went in, 
and I closely followed him. He approached the bedside with a haggard 
look, yet there was nothing murderous in it; and exclaiming bitterly, 
“Oh, God! that this should be!” he laid the pillow across his wife's 
face, and pressing his broad chest upon it, he remained there groaning 
and sobbing, but never rising from his position, for nearly half an hour. 
The spirit of that unhappy woman was no longer in this world: .she lay 
lifeless on the bed. When he arose, a strong will enabled him to appear 
composed ; and, going to his children’s bedroom, he kissed them, and told 
the eldest to dress herself and go and tell his mother to come to them 
immediately. When she came, he only said, “ She is dead, mother.” 
“In one of her fits, I suppose,” was the equally brief rejoinder. And 
preparations were made at once for the funeral. 

t happened that the county magistrates had, about that time, begun 
to interfere with the coroners in the execution of their duties, and were 
withholding their fees, on the ground that inquests were unnecessarily 
held. This led to a great deal of bad feeling on the part of the coro- 
ners, and they would have been glad if, through their limited action, 
a case that ought to have been investigated had been overlooked. They 
complained that they could not trust entirely to the reports of the police, 
and contended that if they went to make inquiry themselves they must 
be = for it. The present case showed that they might sometimes be 
right. In taking his usual rounds, the policeman, seeing a going in and 
out of the cottage, asked what had happened ; he was told that the wife 
had died in one of her fits. ‘“ Who was with her?” ‘ The husband 
and his mother;” and he reported it as a sudden death, unattended by any 
suspicious circumstances. Of course no inquest was held. In two days 
she was buried; and in a week it would have been impossible to have 
satisfied a jury as to the cause of her death. 

But it must not be supposed that the murderer escaped unpunished. 
There was not a day in which he did not suffer an agony of repentance 
and remorse, that would soon have laid a less iron frame than his in an 
untimely grave. 

Everything looked fair upon the surface. As long as he remained in 
England, he worked and conducted himself well. His mother kept his 
house and brought up his children. But I was the daily witness of a 
misery such as few men have borne; and it was only when I reflected 
upon the ease and comfort which a kind master had secured to me, that 
I could still consider myself the Luckiest Dog Alive. 

The purposes of my new probation had yet to be accomplished. 
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IRISH MINSTRELSY. 


By Fitz-HEersBerrt. 
PART THE SECOND. 


THE antique Gaelic poems known as Ossianic, now in course of pub- 
lication by a learned society, are, undoubtedly, in general of an age more 
récent than the men and actions they represent. They refer and are 
referred to a pétiod stretching so far back into the olden time as from 
the second ‘to the fifth century of our era. But, although some of the 
ruder ballads may be enlargements of traditionary oral verses attributed 
to Ossian, or rather Oisin, the original scald of certain Fenian mer- 
cenaries in Ireland, they seem, for the most part, to be legendary com- 
, itions of bards of times immediately anterior to the English invasion, 

and to have been committed to memory for the purpose of amusing and 
animating the Irish chiefs, and their Scottish galloglasses and bonachts, 
or hired soldiery. Whoever composed these rough songs, and whenever 
they were admired, both the inventors and the audience were duller than, 
as I believe, any company that could be picked out for unusual dulness 
from an Irish regiment of the present day. As for French soldiers, a 
proverbially gay and songster class, I myself heard a company of them 
singing, solo and chorus, a song about their campaign in the Crimea 
that, for fun, beat all the Ossianic ballads. However, though the Muses 
did not smile on the most antique Celtic bards, the topic of * Ossian” 
opens up a controversy of such high curiosity—the controversy that once 
raged so hotly on the greatest of modern literary impostures—that it 
well deserves notice, at a future time, when perhaps some new electric 
light can be thrown on it, sufficiently powerful to reflect back to an age 
80 primitive as when St. Patrick preached. By-the-by, one jest does occur 
to me, and, though it is a poor one, it may as well be retailed by-and-by 
on account of its rarity. All authorities agree that the Celtic bards were 
eager resorters to the larder and the cupboard. It was ‘well enough 
that they should frequent the latter depository since they sang best in 
their cups; and it was natural that wandering men should have nor: 
wallets and strong appetites—in fact, there is no denying their strengt 
in this particular if we judge by their expressions of gratitude for hos- 
pitality. But at the commencement of the downfal of paganism, they 
encountered formidable rivals in many respects in the clergy, who, as 
humble missionaries, were not only claimants for food, but recommended 
new doctrines, such as temperance, sobriety, and fasting. Consequently, 
a bitter war, not of swords, nor paper, but of words, in which the 
bards had the most and last, though not the best, was long waged 
between the Irish priests and poets. As for the primitive evangeliste— 
very ascetic men, some having, indeed, been made saints for their mar- 
‘los abnegation, while others, such as St. Patrick, endeavoured, 
besides bailing reptiles, to teach the virtues above mentioned—the 

tically-inspired of the time held all such upholders of fast-days in 
isgust. Of the prepossession of bards for feasts, and of the frequency of 
their appeals pour boire et manger, there is the ensuing instance in verses 
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terminating a rather lively Ossianic poem called “ The Chase,” the singer 
asking his auditor, who was no less than the converter of all Ireland, 


Now Patrick, of the scanty store and meagre-making face, 
Say, didst thou ever hear before this memorable Chase ? 


Irish hagiological works are replete with anecdotes instancing the hos- 
tility which prevailed between the orders of ecclesiastics and bards, 
The latter, a very influential Saesdanened oh ge Tl 
their power directly Christianity tri over idism, and the 
clergy, Shememeddale for support, did not fail to lower the popular respect 
for the former directors in religion and politics. From the exorbitant 
demands of the early bards arose a legend which probably was invented 
by some clerical disliker of their order, of their cori panti, 2. e. “basket of 
covetousness,” the depository of their gains. 

In our days, when the bakers’ shops have plenty of bread in them, 
when one market is tolerably supplied with meat, another with fish, aud 
another with vegetables, we can hardly conceive how hungry medizval 
men and women, living in the mountains.of Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
sometimes were. Murrain among cattle, measles among swine, and scab 
among sheep, often reduced their numbers so, that the entire flocks and 
herds of a clan were as despicably smal! as “those few sheep in the 
wilderness” King David's brother sneered at. ‘As for corn, the mid- 
landers of Britain had not learned to cultivate it in Czsar’s time, and the 
islanders of Eire had hardly so in Strongbow’s. Bread was as scarce as 
jokes. After this my prelude, let me quote the unique jest, chronicled 
by no less grave authority than “‘ The Four Masters,’ whose annals have 
recently been translated and edited by Dr. O’Donovan, The famine that 
occurred in the year 1433 was, iaenanliiie to these annalists, ef so severe a 
character as to ~~ been called for a very long time afterwards samhra 
na mear aithne, .¢. the Summer of Slight Acquaintance, because no one 
used to recognise friend or relative, in consequence of the want this great 
dearth occasioned. We take this to have been a biting satiric joke. 
And can well understand that when distress causing such obliviousness 
of all but hungry self was felt, men who could wield swords and pikes 
would be apt to sally forth in search of sustenance ; and, indeed, it was 
normal poverty and intermittent famine that often compelled our ancient 
mountain countrymen to turn robbers. 

The ;palatine earls of Desmond, lords over some quarter of a million 
acres, and of the love, moreover, of their powerful clan, the Western 
Geraldines, and their other numerous baronial vassals, were, of all their 
country’s peers, the most munificent patrons of the poet’s art. From an 
early period they evinced a discerning taste, and such a dislike to pre- 
tenders to poetic skill, that the first earl of their race revenged the 
insult of having been styled, in public assembly, “a rhymer,” by laying 
waste with fire and sword the territory of Lord Le Poer, the insolent 
bestower of an epithet so contemptuous. Yet, after all, the indignant 
Desmond seems to have cultivated the muse with small success, if we 
are to judge by the sole relic of his labours, some verses in Norman- 
French, preserved under the title of Proverbia Comitis Desmonia, and 
which are not only devoid of moral points, such as Tupper’s “ Proverbial 
Philosophy” is full of, but are not remarkable for sale bet their style, 
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mere alliteration and rhyme, quaint transposition of words and senti- 
ments, and plaintive strain, having apparently been composed whilst 
the author was a solitary prisoner, when he found poetry to be, as he 
cings, 


Sovereyn ce est de se solacer, qui se sent soule e sanz solas. 


The year 1345 is the date ascribed to this specimen of “ alliteration’s 
artful aid,” which, nevertheless, has one curious feature, in proving that 
French was still the language of this chief of the Western Geraldines. But 
before two centuries had passed away, it was accounted rare to find one 
of his race who coald speak any tongue but Gaelic; and, by that time, 
the native bards had bound the of this great house by the chords 
of their harps. Gerald, the fourth earl, has a page devoted to him in 
Walpole’s “ Royal and Noble Authors,” having emphatically earned the 
high title of “The Poet,” and besides, of “The Magician,” from his un- 
usual amount of learning. Medicine and magic were so inseparable m 
' his day, that it seems he tried his noble hand in the art of healing, as 
well as dabbling it in the darker science, both which stood high in 
a land where the surgeon had often to be called im, and the devil driven 
out. Memory of ths mighty and marvellous nobleman still holds in 
traditions the peasantry around Loughgar, his island retreat, delight to 
dwell upon. He was the first to stamp the Celtic character and manners 
thoroughly on his race; and the subsequent history of his house shows 
how fatal was this degeneracy, from its degradation and alienation 
from feudal obedience. These Geraldines were exalted into a potent 
clan, ruled by an almost independent head, half chief, half palatine 
earl, by their adoption of Irish usages, such as the native bards 
loved to teach and extol; but at last their fall was precipitated by 
their trust in power so sustained, directly they brought it im collision 
with the growing power of the crown. The influence of the Irish 
bards for rebellious purposes, frequently brought under the notice of 
Queen Elizabeth, and particularly by the poet Spenser, was notably so by 
a state paper indited by one Smyth, the only apothecary of his time in 
Dublin, and the layer of the first stone of the University in that city. 
This document, recently published in Gilbert’s History of Dublin, por- 
trays, in indignant phrase and nervous style, the moral and political 
effects of the Gaelic war-songs of the day. One extract will suffice to 
show the writer's impressions as to the incendiary quality of the native 
bards. The first practice of the Aots-dana, ¢. e. men of songs, 1s, says 
our Dublin druggist, if they see that any young chief is — among 
his swordsmen followers, they will make him a dann, or ode, “ wherein 
they will commend his father and ancestors, numbering how many towns 
they burnt, how many notable murthers they did, and how — men 
they slew; and, at the end,” will compare their new hero to Hannibal, or 
Scipio, or Hercules, or some other famous person, “ wherewithall,” saith 
our apothecary, “the poor fool runs mad, and thinks indeed it is so.” 
Thus incited, he begins to gather about him “a sort of rake-hells,” 
and then sends for a fileadh notable for skill in propheey, “who shall,” 
noth the scandalised Smyth, “tell this leader how he shall speed. 
Then,” continues our er “will he wet lurking to the side of a 


wood, and there keepeth him close till mornmg ; and when it is daylight 
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they will go to the villages, where they will ransack the houses, burn 
them and the corn, and spare not to destroy young infants, aged people, 
and women” about to become mothers. They will then drive away all 
the kine, —e and other cattle, and “must have a bagpipe 
blowing afore them. If they go by any house of fryars, or religious 
house,” they will give the inhabitants two or three beeves; and the friars 
will take them, “and praie for the givers, yea, and praise their doings, 
and say—his father was camtueth so todo.” When in a safe place 
the spoil is divided, according to the discretion of the chieftain. ‘ Now,” 
continues our state paper writer, “comes in the rymer that made the 
dann, or ryme, with his rakry” (2. e. singer). “‘ The rakry is he that shall 
utter the ryme; and the rymer himself sits by with the chieftain verie 
proudly. He brings with him also his harper, who plays all the while 
that the rakry sings the ryme. Also he hath his Barde, which is a 
kinde of folise fellow.” Let me ask, what did our well-informed authority 
mean by characterising this last functionary as a sort of fool? Can it be 
that, originally, a bard was but a chorus man, and latterly a species of 
buffo ballad-singer, a half-witted fellow, something like a clown in the 
img? However this may have been, our druggist declares that the said 
bard expected to receive a horse as the reward of his performance, what- 
ever it was ; while the harper, says he, ‘‘ must have a new safron-coloured 
shirt, a mantell, and a hackney, and the rakry must have twenty or 
thirty kine, and the Rymer himself a war-horse and a suit of armour, a 
to ride on, a silver goblet, a pair of beads of coral, with buttons of 
silver ;—and this,” concludes the justly angry apothecary, “they look 
for to have, for destroying the commonwealth; and the best thing the 
rymers cause to do is this.” 

The extreme mischief was that, not merely was some young hopeful 
among the O’Mores and O’Conors excited into small escapades of the 
above nature, but that mighty magnates, such as an Earl of Kildare or 
of Desmond were also maddened into revolt, formidable principally in 
that these noblemen had magnetic influence enough on the Continert 
to draw small and great armadas, full of Spaniards, towards their own 
and the English coasts. Indeed, with the honourable exception of the 
loyalty of the great Protestant house of Ormond, nearly all of native 
birth in Ireland were more or less infected with the plague-spot of rebel- 
lion, the virus of which was inoculated by the poetic profession. In 
point of fact, the mischief of these pseudo-prophetic fileadha was that 
they persisted, even late in good Queen Bess’s reign, that their country- 
men were neither conquered nor conquerable. It is hard to say when 
national resistance to conquerors becomes a folly, and when the poets who 
preach it should cease to be addressed in the well-known lines of Lucan : 


Bards, whose sacred raptures fire 

To chant your heroes to your country’s lyre, 
Who consecrate, in your immortal strain, 
Brave patriot souls, in righ¢eous battle slain. 


We obtain a notion of the extraordinary effect of bardic song and 
oratory by the fact that Lord Bacon places, as third in rank among 
causes of the troublous state of the Irish, “their barbarous customs in 
habits and apparel, and their poets or heralds, that enchant them in 
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savage manners.” Enchantment, indeed, it was—a magic influence that 
in those unsophisticated ages stirred the feelings and sympathies of all 
classes when “ the blind crowder, with no rougher voice than rude style,” 
roused the passions of the multitude, and moved even the accomplished 
Sydney “more than @ trumpet.” 

Thomas, the eighth and great Earl of Desmond, delighted, more than 
any of his forefathers, in the arts of music and song, which move the 
hearts of all mankind, but none so deeply as of men in whose souls the 
love of learning is combined with the spirit of chivalry—a real passion, that 
has carried them foremost in many a field of battle. This illustrious 
earl, who was beloved by our gallant Fourth Edward, and who had 
fought abreast with him throughout the Wars of the Roses, is described 
by the Gaelic annalists as “ the most distinguished of the Anglo-Irish of 
his time,” for comeliness and stature, knightliness and hospitality, hu- 
manity to the poor, and bounteousness to clergy, bards, and soldiers. To 
the learned he is declared to have been surpassingly liberal, such as to aois- 
dana, %.e. people living by the poetic art, and eit to antiquaries, 
on which latter account their successors must hold his name in per- 
petual honour. All these testimonies to “the high degree of poetic 
patronage rendered by these palatine earls are brought forward to 

rove the mutual attachment between these Jeaders of the Irish cause, 
and its bardic advocates, hardly less powerful supporters, if not with 
sword and spear, with harp and voice. Whatever the latter directors 
of the popular will may have owed the lords of Desmond, these lords 
subsequently. owed most of their power over their own people to —- 
opinion, which was chiefly swayed by such as had access to men’s hearts 
by commanding their ears. A memorable instance that patents of 
peerage conferred no rights on even the heir to the earldom of Desmond 
is seen in the seventeenth and last earl, who, on being found to be a Pro- 
testant, was scoffed at and spit upon; and could not induce a single 
follower of his ancient house to stand by and shield him from the outrage. 

Such having been the attachment between the Desmonds and their 
bards, it must have occasioned some pang to the fifteenth peer, 
when, pressed from without, he, being joined in a commission, or- 
dained in 1541, among other “ statutes” made by “commissioners for 
reforming” the south-western regions, the following strange decree : 
“ No rhymer (poeta) or other person whatever shall make verses (car- 
mina) or anything else called auran” (abhrann, Gaelic for a song) to 
any one after God on earth except the King, under penalty of the for- 
feiture of all his goods.” This ukase evidently emanated from White- 
hall, being quite characteristic of the despotic Henry VIII, the only 
person that was to be, like “ Sydney’s sister,” the carnal “ ve 9 of 
all verse!” As for the penalty, probably it did not deter a single poet 
from labouring in his vocation. Sydney himself observed, when in Ire- 
land, that, as he says in his “‘ Defence of Poesie,” although “learning goes 
very bare there, yet are their poets held in devout reverence,” so, pro- 
bably, any breaker of that statute had not many chattels to forfeit, 
Song, verily, soon broke out again, strong as ever, for another ordi- 
nance, issued from Westminster twenty-two years after, states that as 
much as one hundred marks, or 66/. 13s. 4d., was sometimes given by 
Desmond and his vassal lords for a poem, or “dittie.” This is a far 
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higher honorarium than the 50/. recently given for an ode on Burns's 
; i of money is greatly diminished. What did 
the id author do with such a sum? Certainly he had to main- 
tain his respected self, his bard, and his harpers, besides his horses, 
if he was rich enough to make his bardic cireuit, or visitation, on horse- 
back. Yet, probably, either the price named for Gaelic rhymes was 
rare prize in that lottery of literature, or else agreeably with the pro- 
verb, “Ce qui vient par la fifite, va par le tambour.” 

i reiterated government orders, song still had breath ; so 
much so that, durmg the sixteenth Desmond’s revolt, carried on by his 
lieutenant, while he himself was a prisoner in the Tower, the English 
satrap of the province issued a proclamation, classing bards with “ idie 
persons, spies, ters, and false messengers,” and actually ordering 
* stocks to be made for puttimg such persons into!” Imagine Gray’s bard 
in village stocks! The idea is too shocking! But then the governor had 
the excuse that these vagrant minstrels were the very bellows of rebellion. 
Subsequently, and preliminary to further operations, the earl employed one 
of his minstrels, named Conor O’Daly, as envoy extraordinary to various 
lords and chiefs, to incite them to jom im revolt.* Yet I should not say 
extraordinary, since the evidence is ample that similar missions were part 
of the ordinary functions of the Irish bards ; and therefore it is not to be 
wondered at that these plenipotentiaries were “persecuted.” In Novem- 
ber, 1584, a presentment was made of the names of no less than seventy- 
two persons, who lived in the county of Cork, solely by exercising the 

rofessions of “ poets, chroniclers, and rhymers.” Is there any statistic 
table that would tell us whether the United Kingdom now maintains half 
as many devotees of the Muses? Every one knows that, about six years 
after the above date, when the author of “ The Faérie Queene” presented 
his immortal work to the royal prototype of “Gloriana,” he could not 
obtain the fulfilment of her promise of 100/.! And we have seen how 
—— to the extent of one hundred marks, or, as Spenser records, a 

erd of forty cows, the “mere Irish” nobility were to their bards. This 
“prince of poets of his tyme” is declared to have died for want of bread. 
ee poor poet among the warm-hearted Irish ever met this miserable 
ate ? 

The remarks appended to some of the names of those seventy-two wild 
disciples of the Muses are curious. Besides the great Desmond’s two septs 
of rhymers, the chief of one of which is named, par excellence, The Poet (a 
distinction vouchsafed to none other), the Viscounts Roche and Barrymore 
had their respective “ rhymers,” of whom one bore this name, John mac 
Teige mac Gwillish, a dissonant appellation, and likely to rattle the trump 
of fame to fragments. MacCarthymore’s principal poet, O’Daly, dwelt 
in grandeur of a house of his own, where this progenitor of Daly, now 
Lord Clanconal, was attended by three inferiors, one of whom was “ his 
bard,” that is to say, the enunciator in song of his master’s compositions. 

Your Gaelic fileadh, or poet, always kept a bard, and either one or 
two harpers; a double number if possible, because two harps produce the 
best symphonal effect. Ben Jonson, in his “ Irish Masque,”’ introduces 
a band of gentlemen of this nation, who dance, in their mantles, to “a 





* Bishop O'Daly’s History of the Geraldines. 
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solemn music of harps.”” At the elose of this performance (im which the 
exhibitors were attired, to suit the puritan feelings of the age), 
“a ewil gentleman of comes in, leading a bard.” From the adjee- 
tive appli ao hv gonterennin corn Ot SSNS cones eee 
not civili and, if so, | may observe that Spenser, besides other comical 
accounts of them, states that a mantle, fastened in front with a skewer, 
often served them as their sole garment, whether for a dance or a dinner, 
But we are digressing. The “immortal bard,” as Rare Ben styles him, 
is desired to sing some strain which shall confirm the prophecies relati 
to King James, and shall assure the Irish m their ata upon whi 
this loyal ntative of the Hibernian Tyrtzi sings, to tivo harps, an 
ode adulatory of the monarch. 

Next on the list comes “ O’Kyll, a rhymer,” who dwelt im MacCarthy- 
more’s country, where, says the presentment, “he keeps many rhymers 
and bards together, calling them by the name of O’Kyll’s scholars.” 
crea Sueeteey my, which ino plaids. aillel aelaed. was 
perhaps not much superior in learning to the hedge-schoolmasters of 
later days. Martin, in his curious account of the Hebrides, tells us how 
similar pedagogues and their pupils went to work in those islands. 
“Their way of study,” he says, ‘is very singular. They shut their doors 
and windows for a ad's time, and lie on their backs, with a stone upon 
their belly, and plaids about their heads; and, their eyes being covered, 
they pump their brains for rhetorical encomium or panegyric ; and indeed 
they furnish such a style from this dark cell as is understood by very few; 
and, if they purchase a couple of horses as the reward of their medita- 
tion, they think they have done a great matter.” 

In effect, the ode adulatory was a joint-stock exertion, and its intent, 
to set its authors, the said learned society or community, up for the 
sowing season in a pair of plough-horses! Such a putting of Pegasus 
under the yoke was sure to break his spirit and spoil his paces; yet, as 
the result of their labour savoured of the ignotum, it was doubtless 
deemed magnificent by the many, who did not understand it. O’Cuill 
is the true name of the above rhymer: it is now written Quill, as apt a 
surname for a driver of a pen, but not of a plough, as could be invented. 

Even the fair sex could boast of poetesses by profession, for the names 
of ‘‘ Mary ny Donoughue, a she-bard, and Mary 7 Clancy, a rhymer,” 
are recorded—contradieting the assertion of the historian of the order 
that “the Irish had no female bards, or bardesses, properly so called.” 
These women were, probably, those of a class he, however, states were 
instructed in music and elegiae measure, that they might assist, by the 
melting sweetness and melancholy strains of their voices, in the ehorus of 
caoina, or funeral songs. Their types are, of course, the mourning 
women mentioned in the Bible, since most Celtic customs are traceable to 
Chaldea and Canaan. Or this feminine order may have originally re- 
sembled, in their chanting function, those who, like iM iriam and Deborah, 
met bands of warriors, on their return home in triumph, with eongratula- 
tory songs. Our above-quoted authority, Apotheeary Smyth, notices a 
vagrant caste of singing women, called monashula, 1. e. women-beggars, 
the same whose hapless way of life is reprehended by the poet Spenser, 
and who, says the Dublin druggist, “ run from country to country sow- 
ing sedition among the people.” One of the last on the long list is “ Wil- 
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liam Halpeny,” who is characterised as “a loose, masterless, ydell vaca- 
bond, and a common drunkard.” Lx uno disce plurinos! for it is the 
truth, however libellous, to say that the vagrant and inebriate traits of 
this Willy the Rhymer were appropriate to many of his fraternity. As 
for this bad halfpenny, who had no owner to return to, he seems to have 
been a loose and thirsty fish, as debased as his surname, which is a cor- 
ruption of Mac Alpine. 

Sharon Turner’s inquiry into the early history of the Welsh bards, and 
some revelations regarding their manners, to be found in Stephens’s 
recent admirable history of them, shows them in phases that are only 
equalled by Teniers-like pictures of their Irish bardic brethren. From 
such an exhibition and its details I, however, turn away, as somewha¢ 
too terre 2 terre to please. 

Let me now solace my readers by passing to the harpers of old in 
Britain, as we find them in the charming old English ballads. Where 
else can we read such dashing sketches of life? Who but remem- 
bers “King Estmere” and his bold “kempery men?” And how the 
two royal brothers, the elder of whom loved the king’s daughter, dis- 
guised themselves as minstrels, that they might ride unchallenged into 
the midst of the monarch’s hall; and how the foam from off their 
horse’s bit lit on King Estmere’s beard ? 


And you shall be a harper, brother, 
Out of the north countrie ; 

And I'll be your boy, so faire of sight, 
To bear your harp by your knee. 

And you shall be the best harper 
That ever took harp in hand ; 

And I will be the best singer 
That ever sang in this land. 


This natural division of musical labour was also customary in Green 
Erin of Songs, as we have seen. The lover might well be successful, 
since he surpassed Orpheus in potency : 


Glaskerion was the best harper 
Harped ever on the string. 

He could harp the fish out o’ the sea, 
The water out o’ the stane, 

And milk out o’ the maiden’s breast 
That bairn had never nane, 


A young Irish bard made suit in as high a quarter, but was foiled by 
an untoward accident, as we read in the poetic tale of the thirteenth cen- 
tury of “ The Courtship of Fearbluidhe,” granddaughter of the King of 
Scotland, by Carroll O’Daly. According to this romantic love-tale, 
O'Daly the harper, whilst in Scotland, visited the court, where, by his 
musical accomplishments and personal beauty, he captivated the fair 
Albanian.* The poem describes a continuous scene of festivities in a 
Scottish palace, which lasted for an entire week, without distinction of 
day and night. The principal beverage was “ pleasant cuirm,” an 
admirable ale, still well known in Wales as ewrw. The dénotment is 
that, while Carroll played chess with the king, the princess sat by look- 





* MS. in R. I. Academy. 
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ing on, and the youthful Irishman made silent court by pressing her foot 
under the table ; but, by some change of position, his foot came in con- 
tact with that of the regal grandfather, who thus discovered the intrigue. 

Very probably the minstrels of Ireland were not backward in taking 
their degree in the impudence that grows on most public exhibitors. The 
profession, considered generally, became, without any exception in favour 
of Irish modesty, disreputable by its mercenariness and immorality. A 

satirist of the English, good old Piers Ploughman, brands the 
jongleurs of his day with many ill epithets, exclusive of two odious ones 
that derive from their ,appellation, viz. janglers and jugglers, And it 
seems that, though country lords and ladies sometimes rewarded these 
wandering sons of song and story for solacing their seclusion, by giving 
them faded garments and small coin; and, though the monastic clergy 
loved to call in the passing harper, and listen to his lies of the land, as 
well as its lays, these disciples of Momus, these queerest of all the crew 
of Comus, were arrant haunters of hostelries, where, having filled the 
court with their melody, until its galleries were crowded with listeners, 
they amused the gods and the groundlings; and afterwards, when treated 
pottle deep in the buffetry, corrupted their auditors with the coarse 
“mirth of mynstrelsy”’ and lax lubricity of * losels’ tales.” 

“ Bon pote, mauvais homme,” says a cruel French proverb. Wit, we 
know, is cousin-german to insanity; and Lord Macaulay extends the 
affinity further, saying, “ Perhaps no person can be a poet, or even enjoy 
poetry, without a certain unsoundness of mind”—a spice of madness. 
Besides this natural spiciness, poets have always been liable to the temp- 
tation of sipping other springs than the pure Pierian; and this was 
increased by the hope bards would indulge, of surpassing each other by 
the aid of what is technically termed ‘a spur in the head.” In this 
rivalling and racing, the running was so good that it is difficult to say 
whether Welsh, Irish, or Scottish riders of mountainy Pegasian ponies 
came in first; but it seems that the Irish were not far behind in hard 
drinking. Certainly the Welsh ran into excesses with metheglin; but 
their brethren over the water kept step with usquebaugh. Aneurin, 
a renowned bard of Wales, mentions sad instances of the effects of 
mead ; speaking of certain warriors, he says, ‘ Short were their lives 
over the distilled mead.” Probably the battered heads of these men 
could bear less than the stronger ones of men who used their brains. 
The company of the bards was much sought for, nevertheless; and 
it must be remembered that, in those ages, when military men were 
celebrated orally, and not by gazette, the sure road to fame lay in 
the brain of the poet and the mouths of bardic singers. Much testimony 
could also be stlenal as to the poignancy and power of their sarcasms, 
as manifested in its effect of causing them to be bribed to silence. In- 
deed, it seems that the Gaelic bards gained more by satire than English 
poets have by rhymed eulogy and dulcet dedication. Unfortunately, we 
cannot obtain a perfect idea of their poetic merits without understanding 
their language; but their musical compositions will speak to us in tones 
that, like touches of natural feelings, make all men kin. 

Gerald Barry, commonly called Giraldas Cambrensis, a Pembrokeshire 
Anglo-Norman bishop of St. David's, and secretary to Prince John 
during this prince’s first sojourn in Ireland, gives au animated account 
Oct.—yOL. CXVII. NO. CCCCLXVI. Oo 
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of the perfection of Irish music. He had resided some years on the 
Contineut, and was conversant with courts, camps, and cathedrals: ye 
declares that he finds the Irish incomparably skilled in symphonal music, 
beyond any other nation he had seen. The applauses he awards them on 
this score are manifestly the warm praises of a delighted lover and con- 
noisseur of music, and are trustworthy on another account, since he 
evinces no admiration for them, excepting, he says, as regards their 
commendable diligence” in cultivating the art of playing on musical 
instruments. Caradoc of Llancarvan, also, without any of that illiberal 

iality common with national writers, acknowledges that the Irish 

ised all the instruments, tunes, and measures in use among the Welsh. 
Perhaps the cause of this superiority may be traced to the abundance of 
ecclesiastic establishments in the Island of Saints, in which musie would 
form a principal department of study. Cambrensis notices that the Irish 
bishops were in the habit of carrying harps with them in their visitations, 
and my archmologic researches tend to show that these prelates were usually 
and naturally members of the hereditarily learned families descended from 
Druidic bards. It is also noticeable that the characteristics he gives of 
the Irish style, an enharmonic genus, full of minute divisions, the modu- 
lation swift and lively, yet sweet and joyous in sound, agree with those 
of a majority of the national melodies. Many old Irish lyrical com- 

itions derive much of their peculiar features from having been 
adapted to the harp, or, strictly speaking, to two harps. Of these are the 
vigorous, dance-compelling, quick tunes, which are unequalled by any 
similar music of other countries. 

In comparatively modern times the powers of the Irish harp drew the 
warmest panegyrics from the pens of the philosophers Bacon and Evelyn, 
and the poet Drayton. ‘No harpe,” says the former, “hath the sound 
so melting and so prolonged.” Towards the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury it had become a scarce instrument, if sought of superior quality, 
to judge by the following extract from a letter addressed, in 1588, by 
Sir Brian O’Rourke, a great chieftain, to M‘Mahon, lord of Oriel: 
“ What you request us to send you, a harp and a great spear, we do 
assure you that we cannot; there is never a good harp in our country. 
But we will provide one for you, and will send two great spears, and twe 
skeans, of the best made in our country.”* Apart from the point of this 
letter, showing the then difficulty of procurmg a good instrument, I 
admire the writer’s lordly liberality, in promising nearly twice as much 
as was asked of him. The Irish harp was destroyed by Cromwell’s 
soldiery whenever they found it. 

Hoping to return to this interesting theme, and to adduce further 
evidence in proof of the justness of certain severe remarks made on the 
contemporary bards of Ireland by one well acquainted with them, their 
writings, and the effects of those writings, namely, the author of “ The 
Fatérie Queene,” who, at the same time, bore graceful testimony to their 
natural wit, fancy, and other merits,—I conclude by observing that, in the 
dark ages, the Druidic bards were, as the sole exponents of knowledge, 
the most powerful persons in their nation: but that their successors, by 
the time Christianity and the spirit of inquiry had swept away most of 
the rubbish of superstition, became degraded and despicable. — 
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THE PLANTER’S DAUGHTER. 


A WEST INDIAN TALE. 


By Mrs. Busnuesy. 


IV. 


AxourT three months after Evelyn’s marriage he accepted an invita- 
tion to wings a some gentlemen on an excursion to another island, for 
the purpose of shooting wild-ducks. Isabella, albeit her skill in the use 
of fire-arms, had no wish to intrude herself on the party, nor to expose 
herself to the increased ravages of mosquitoes and sand-flies, which, too 
erg in all parts of the West Indies, particularly swarm among 
mars . 

One evening, during Evelyn’s absence, Isabella had gone to take a 
solitary stroll. She passed through the little town, on the outskirts of 
which stood the house Evelyn had hired, until the dilapidated dwelling- 
house on his estate should be repaired and rendered more comfortable. 
On the high road, which was skirted on either side by tall hedges of the 
beautiful and variegated Barbadoes flower fence, she met as usual negroes 
trudging along singly, or in small parties of three and four, some carrying 
bundles of grass for sale at the grass market—some busily chewing large 

ieces of sugar-cane—others with tobacco-pipes in their mouths, either 
oitering on the road after their day’s work was done, or blithely singing 
and jesting, as they walked briskly to their houses. 

A friendly salutation passed between Isabella and every negro she 
met, whether she knew them or not. “How do you do?” ‘Good 
night ? «A fine evening!” or some such short address on Isabella’s 
ide ; while on that of the negroes it was: “How d’ye, my missis ?” 
“Good night, Miss Isabella!” ‘Eh, eh! missis no ‘fraid jumbee— 
walk alone, alone ?” 

At length she left the high road, and struck into a narrow path which 
lay between two rows of tall cocoa-nut trees, whose waving, fan-like 
branches nearly met above her head. The spaces between the stems of 
the cocoa-nut trees were crowded with ch whose leafy boughs she 
had sometimes to put aside as she moved along. Among these shrubs 
were the pigeon-pea bush; the castor-nut; the coquelicot; the wild 
tobacco-plant, with its delicate flower in full bloom; and the wild sage, 
spreading a delightful fragrance around. This somewhat tangled path, 
after two or three windings, and more abrupt turns, led to the sea-shore, 
and to a negro burying-ground, which was now deserted for some more 
convenient and less secluded spot. 

Isabella was about to emerge from the narrow path with its over- 
shading foliage, when her steps were suddenly arrested by the sight that 
met her eye. 

Before her, and not many yards from her, stood three black men, ap- 
parently engaged in the performance of some extraordinary and un- 
christian rite. The moon had already risen, and its clear rays fell full 
upon the dusky figures that appeared in strong relief against tlie 
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dazzling sand and bright waters behind them. They stood around a 
grass-grown tomb, and stooping alternately, each lifted from the mould 
of the a handful of earth, which they threw into a small vessel that 
one, whe seemed to be directing, held in his hand. The vessel was round 
and dark, but whether it was a calabash or a skull Isabella could not 
discern. After this they chanted some words, which she could not 
catch ; and then, each plunging some sharp instrument into his arm, they 
mingled their blood in the cup, while the three gave utterance to one 
~: and savage cry. Again all was silence; then, placing a hand of 
each together, they all in turn tasted of the horrid mixture, thus pledg- 
ing themselves, as Isabella, shuddering, thought, to the commission of 
some dark and daring deed. 

She saw, or fancied she saw, an expression of triumph and hellish joy 
in each deeply excited countenance. Her first impulse was to spring 
forward, ai discovering herself to them, to ask why they had engaged 
in these dreadful ceremonies. But a moment’s reflection told her that if 
this paction of blood were, as it might probably be, the prelude to some 
attempt at the destruction of the whites, it would be wiser on her part to 
remain concealed from them, and to give information of what she had 
witnessed, and might yet witness, to those who might be able to take 
Oh for the discovery of any plot. 

ut the business which had brought the negroes to that lonely resting- 
we of the dead was now finished; and the tallest, a man of a singularly 

Id countenance and athletic form, for a second placed his finger on his 
lip, as if reminding his companions that secrecy was his object. ‘They 
then all began to move from their solemn place of rendezvous. 

With noiseless tread Isabella stepped back one or two paces, but one of 
the black men had caught a glimpse of her figure, and in an instant he 
darted towards her, brandishing in his hand a large knife, whose polished 
blade glittered in the bright moonlight. 

It was a moment fraught with danger, but danger never unnerved the 
high-souled Isabella. Instead of turning to fly, she planted her foot firmly 
on the ground, and boldly stood to confront the approaching assassin. 
Her firmness saved her, for the negro, gazing in sudden awe at her lofty, 
and, as it looked in the uncertain light, her shadowy figure, drew rapidly 
back, exclaiming, in accents of extreme terror, 

“Tt is de jumbee—de spirit dat haunt dis frightful place—it coming to 
keep watch upon its bones in de grabe!’’ And running towards the sea 
with his utmost speed, he and one of his companions leaped into a little 
boat which Isabella had not before observed, and which they immediately 
rowed off, while the other man, plunging among the wild bushes that 

rew almost on a level with the shore, was quickly out of sight. 

Isabella waited until she had perfectly ascertained that they were all 
gone, then, retracing her steps, she walked faster and faster up the un- 
frequented path she had so lately chosen, and gaining the high road, she 
did not for a moment relax in her speed until she reached the little town, 
where she knew, and gratefully felt, that there were protection and safety 
for her. Now, for the first time, her heart began to flutter, and her knees 
to tremble, now that all immediate danger was over. She had to pass a 
house that was occupied by an old and faithful servant of her mother—by 
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the woman, indeed, who had taken care of herself in her infancy, and to 
whom she was much attached, 

« ] will go in,” thought Isabella, ‘and rest for a few minutes. I wish, 
too, to tell my good Sophy what I have just seen. I know that I can 
trust to her discretion.” 

She entered accordingly the open door of Sophy’s quiet habitation, and 
in the neat little parlour she found her true though humble friend 
arranging a small case of very fine shells, which she intended as a present 
for her ‘“‘dear Miss Isabella,’’* as she still called Mrs. Evelyn, 

The elderly coloured female started as she beheld Isabella’s pale and 
agitated countenance, ‘‘ Something has happened to you, Miss Isabella 
You have heard some bad news?” she exclaimed, gazing earnestly at her 
favourite. 

“No, dear Ma’amf Sophy, no bad news; but I have seen a bad sight, 
and it has left a painful impression on my mind.” 

“ What was it, Miss Isabella?” 

“ By-and-by I will tell you,” said Isabella, for at that moment Sophy’s 
only son, Julian, entered the house, 

Julian was a tall, fair mustee, apparently about twenty-four or twenty- 
five years of age. His hair, unlike the hair of the generality of coloured 
people, however fair, was rather of a dark brown than black; his features, 
too, were regular: in short, he rather seemed a Spaniard than one of 
coloured blood. His countenance was intelligent, but thoughtful, and 
serious almost to sternness, and there was in his air a strange mixture of 
haughtiness and diffidence. He bowed respectfully, but not submissively, 
to Isabella, and, without speaking, withdrew to another part of the room, 
where he remained standing while Isabella and his mother were sitting. 

“I think you have forgotten me, Julian,” said Isabella, with a slight 
degree of condescension visible in her manner. ‘ You have never come 
to see me during your last visits to the island, How is this?”’ 

“« My time has been limited, madam, and I devoted it all to my mother. 
But I hear with pleasure of your welfare.” 

Isabella looked up in amazement. Was this the same Julian, the same 
shy lad she remembered? His manner had become almost imposing, he 
had in a great measure lost his Creole drawl, and his very features had 
changed their expression. She could not help exclaiming to Sophy, 

“ How much your son is altered !” 

“ Yes, Miss Isabella,” replied Sophy, with a deep sigh, “he is altered 
indeed. He cares no more now for his native country and his old friends : 
he is all for roaming to foreign parts, or over the great wild ocean, Yet 
I cannot blame him; young prep will love change.” 

‘* Would you desert your mother and your country?” asked Isabella, 
turning to Julian. 








* Among the generality of the black and coloured people it is looked upon as a 
mark of kindness and affection to continue to call ladies, after they are married, 
by their Christian names, and by the title of “‘ Miss.” 

t “Mga’am,” a title of respect which is given by the blacks to elderly coloured 
women, and also by those of their own hue. The coloured females of a certain 
age are tenacious of receiving this title, and the whites almost always accord it to 
such as are at all respectable. 
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“Not my mother, Mrs. Evelyn, but I should wish her to go where I 
could be sometimes with her. is to my country, I can do nothing in it, 
and the bread of idleness I will not eat. But why should you be troubled 
with my wishes or affairs ?” 

“J cal cease to feel an interest in the playmate of my childhood,” 

said Isabella, earnestly ; “and whatever affects the happiness of my kind 
friend Ma’am Sophy must be a matter of importance to me.’ 

“ God bless you for these words, Miss Isabella,’’ exclaimed poor Julian, 
surprised into the genuine expression of his gratified feelings. “I—] 
thank you yet more for my mother than for —' ° 

“Thank me for neither. . I esteem you, believe me; and for your 
excellent mother, I feel that I can never sufficiently repay the debt of 

titude I owe her for all the care she took of me when I was a helpless 
child.” 

Julian replied not, but his silence was more eloquent. He turned aside, 
and Isabella perceived that he was struggling with deep emotion. Prompted 
by a feeling of delicacy, she arose, and remarking it was time for her to 
be at home, she bade Sophy good night. 

“You are not going home alone at this late hour, and on this dark 
night, Miss Isabella?” exclaimed Sophy, as she looked out and remarked 
that the moon was clouded. 

“Why not?” said Isabella. ‘“ What can harm me here, whether I 
walk at noonday or at midnight? Everybody knows me.’ 

“Very true, ma’am; but it is a cloudy night, and, at any rate, your 
father’s daughter is entitled to have some attendant.” 

Julian looked as if he were about to speak—probably to offer to wait 
on Isabella home ; but if such had been his intention, he suddenly checked 
himself, and, after a moment’s hesitation, he proposed to go for Mrs. 
Evelyn’s carriage, if she wished it. 

Isabella thanked him, but assured him that she did not at all object to 
walk home; and Sophy, actuated partly by her respectful feelings towards 
Isabella, and partly by curiosity to hear what was the “something bad” 
she had witnessed that evening, insisted on accompanying her. 

As they walked on—not exactly together, for the coloured femaie 
walked about half a pace behind the white lady—lIsabella related to 
Sophy the scene she had that evening witnessed, and mentioned her ap- 
prehension lest it should have relation to some rebellious plot. Sophy, 
however, would not admit that the ceremonies described by Isabella had 
any reference to a scheme of insurrection. She was sure that the three 
negroes were merely practising some obeah charm—after all, perhaps, only 
for the recovery of some stolen duck or fowl. Isabella shook her head. 

“No,” said she, “ it was for no such trivial purpose that these men met. 
Had their incantations been prompted merely by a harmless delusion, why 
should there have been so much secrecy in their performance? Why 
should they have thought of attempting the life of one who seemed to 
have discovered them ?” 

* But obeah is forbidden, you know, Miss Isabella, and the negroes w rho 
believe in it always practise it in secret. I dare say they would be 
tempted almost to take the life of any one they caught watching them at 
their obeah work.” 

‘In case of an insurrection,” asked Isabella, who could not drive the 
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gubject from her mind, “whose side do you think the coloured le 
would take ?”” 4 ge 

Sophy sighed deeply, and paused a few minutes before she answered 
the trying question. 

“It is difficult to guess, ma’am. There would be a division among 
us; some would take part with the whites, others would make common 
cause with the blacks. Oh! Miss Isabella, if there were an insurrection, 
the people of our colour would suffer much more than anybody thinks. 
Look how we are placed, half way between the whites and the blacks, 
belonging to neither, yet related to both! It would be a bad thing for 
us, for it would set child against parent, and brother against brother. 
The struggle would be terrible, for the coloured people could not stand 
by and do nothing; they must either help to put down the blacks, who 
are their mothers’ people, or join in endeavouring to destroy the whites, 
who are their fathers’ people. We cannot, at least we ought not to hate 
either, though we know that we are hated by the blacks, and despised by 
the whites. But, in case of any rising of the blacks, I think the upper 
and more respectable classes of the coloured people would join the whites, 
and the inferior and more dissolute among them would join the blacks. 
People in other countries talk of the sin of slavery, of having slaves, I 
mean, Miss Isabella. But the Europeans who came to settle in the West 
Indies committed a greater sin than bringing over negroes from Africa 
to work for them. Zhat was bad, to be sure, and unjust, for whatever 
was the miserable condition of the blacks in their own country, God 
placed them there, and there they should have been left. Even though 
they might have been slaves there, it was wrong to buy them from their 
chiefs. But at least there was some atonement made for this wrong; 
they were civilised and improved, and taught to be Christians, instead of 
the ignorant idolaters they were before: and there is a proof that they 
are better off here, for they seldom or never wish to go baek to Africa, 
and cannot bear to be called ‘ New African negroes.’ 

«“ A worse wrong even than bringing blacks from Africa was the 
mingling with them of the white men. Ah! Miss Isabella,” continued 
the coloured woman, in a lower, but still more earnest tone, ‘‘ ¢hat was 
the curse of the West Indies. The whites should have kept to their own 
colour, and let the blacks keep to theirs, and not have brought into this 
world a race, that God, when he created the world, did not put into it. 
He made whites, and blacks, aud copper colours of all shades, but we are 
the offspring of guilt and shame. OUuR COLOUR NEVER SHOULD HAVE 
BEEN. And what is our position? We dare not claim equality with 
our fathers’ kindred, and we scorn to level ourselves to our mothers’ 
people.* ‘There are some among us who feel these things, ma’am, and 
none more than my poor Julian. It is this that makes him so restless 
and so gloomy.” 

It is only of late, I suppose, that he has entertained these thoughts,” 
_ Isabella; “since his intercourse with white people in other 

ds ?” 

“No, ma’am, from his childhood he used to regret that he was a 








* This speech is taken almost verbatim from the words of an intelligent and 
respectable coloured West Indian woman. 
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coloured boy.. He had a strange disposition—kind, ,affectionate, and 
good-hearted, but proud and distant. He was always respectful to those 
above him, but never would suffer familiarity from any below him, He 
did not seek to intrude himself upon white people, but he would not 
associate with blacks. 

« When I lived with your good mother, and you and Master Frede- 
rick were children, Julian used to play with you; but after you both 
went to England, he would have no playmates, aud his pleasures used to 
be to seek dangers of all kinds. He would go into the sea with a short 
thick stick in his hand to fight with the sharks that were swimming 
around, or would be buffeting the waves in a ground-sea, when the most 
hardy sailor would scarcely venture into the water. 1 wished him to 
learn a trade, and settle quietly among my friends, who, I knew, would 
help him on; but nothing could induce him to remain here, he would go 
to sea, and now he declares he will leave the vessel he is in merely be- 
cause it isa West India trader. This, he vows, is to be his last visit to his 
native country, and he wishes me to go and live in America, where he 
will be able to see me whenever his ship isin port. But I am getting 
old, Miss Isabella, too old to seek a home in a land of strangers.” 

“T sincerely feel for you, my poor Ma’am Sophy,”’ replied Isabella, 
who had been listening attentively to all she said; “and I feel for 
Julian, too, It is hard to repress the workings of an ambitious spirit. 
Men cannot tame down their energies to the mere performance of 
domestic duties as women do. Enterprise, even though it be accom- 
panied by difficulties and dangers, is their vocation; our lot renders 
necessary the cultivation of qualities that are merely passive. We have 


only to acquire patience, and that fortitude which may enable us to bear 
up in silence against the evils of life. Men can contend with them, ay, 
and overcome them sometimes.” 

They had now reached Isabella’s habitation, with its open galleries, 
jalousied windows, and trellised porches, and Sophy, anxious to return 
to Julian, bade her good night without entering the house. 


V. 


Tue night was far advanced, her household had all gone to rest, yet 
Isabella was still up. The incidents of the evening—the negro’s cove- 
nant of blood on the lonely shore—her narrow escape from being mur- 
dered—the history of Julian’s feelings, and old Sophy’s striking opinions 
relative to her own race—the social position of that disowned and dis- 
owning race—the state of the black population—and the peculiar circum- 
stances under which the white colonists were placed, all occupied her 
thoughts too much to admit of sleep. 

She sat in that half dreamy mood which, if the imagination be occupied 
with pleasant visions, is sometimes so delightfully seducing ; but so pain- 
ful when harassing thoughts are crowding on the mind. 

Near an open window was placed the sofa on which she half reclined; 
a pair of wax candles were burning on a table in a recess, but the lamps 
that hung from the ceiling had been extinguished before her attendants 
had retired. The room, of which she was the sole occupant, was long 
and lofty, with two pairs of folding-doors that opened, one, to a lobby or 
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that led to the back door of the house ; the other, to a suite of 
drawing-rooms, on either side of which lay, as if in wings to the house, 
the sleeping apartments of the family. The “ hall” in which Isabella 
sat had a row of windows reaching to the floor that opened on a little 
rden terminating in arbours covered with white ms purple grapes, 
bell-apples, and granadilloes. Immediately in front of the windows was 
a profusion of myrtles and jessamines, mingled with flowers more parti- 
cularly belonging to tropical climates. Among these were the changing 
rose, that lovely flower which opens of the most delicate white, becomes 
a pale pink during the course of a few hours, and by the afternoon has 
deepened into the hue of the reddest rose—the blossoms of the lofty 
Scarlet-cordia—the Coral-plant, with its poisonous nut and singular 
flower like branching coral—and the Marvel of Peru, or Four o’Clock, so 
called from its opening at the hour of four p.m. of different colours— 
white, pink, crimson, and yellow. 

In short, it was a lovely spot; and as Isabella gazed on the beautiful 

uctions of nature that seemed, as it were, reposing in peace in the 
calm moonlight, she sighed to thik that the evil passions which deform 
the heart of man—of that being whom the Almighty created in His own 
image—might lead to acts of devastation and horror even among the 
soothing softness of these enchanting scenes. 

Long had she sat lost in reflection, when on a sudden she felt an inde- 
scribable awe, a strange chilling sensation; it was not fear—it was not 
faintness—it was a sort of supernatural solemnity she had never known 
before. She looked round, she knew not why, and she beheld—or did 
fancy deceive her into the belief that she beheld—a dusky figure stand- 
ing in the obscurity of the arched door at the extremity of the hall, 
gazing fixedly upon her. 

For a moment’s space it stood, and for that moment she had neither 
power to call to it nor to approach it. It was a female figure, and the 
face seemed black. 

“God of Heaven!” was the exclamation that burst from Isabella’s 
lips, as she gazed at the ill-defined form of her midnight visitor. 
But while yet she continued to gaze, the figure was gone; however it 
had disappeared, there it no longer stood. Isabella now arose, and, 
taking a candle, she walked with recovered calmness to the door where 
the figure had seemed to stand. She searched the next room, but no 
one was there. ‘‘ It must have been one of the women,”’ said she to her- 
self, “‘ stealing out for some night appointment, and hesitating to pro- 
ceed when she saw that I was up.” 

She walked through the passage, but it was empty of human beings; 
she opened the back door and looked out, no one seemed to be stirring ; 
she returned to the rooms which were appropriated to her waiting- woman, 
and the other female servants who slept in the house ; they were all there, 
and sleeping soundly. Every apartment in the house did she examine, 
to find out, if possible, who was the intruder at that unreasonable hour. 
But nowhere was any one to be seen. 

“It was fancy,” thought Isabella; ‘‘ a foolish fancy in consequence of 
my nerves being a little shaken by the extraordinary incident of my 
evening walk. I will go to bed; rest will make me think less of the 
phantoms of evil that have haunted me to-night ; and what should I fear, 
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when I know that there is a protecting God who slumbers and sleeps not, 
and in whose merciful care 1 humbly yet firmly put my trust ?” 

Early next morning 2 negro woman, with the privileged familiarity of 
a domestic slave, burst into Isabella’s room, and screamed in her ear that 
there had been a death on the estate the previous night. 

“Fu true, missis—pore Celia gane !”” 

“Celia!” exclaimed Isabella, starting up; “I thought she was better 
within the last few days?” 

“Es, ma’am; but, missis, Deat bery deceitful—he come when we no 
tink n he.”’ 

oor Celia! When did she die ?” 

“ A few minutes before de clock strike two, ma’am, and she last words 
was to commend her child to missis’s care. She begged hard to see 
missis; she say she would sleep more quieter in de grabe if she could see 
missis. She wanted bery much to tell someting to missis, but dem would 
not call you up at dat hour, ma’am.” 

os — were very wrong. I would certainly have gone to her, 
thing ! whatever were the hour; I would gladly have consoled her dying 
moments. And she expired a few minutes before two? Are you sure of 
this ?” asked Isabella, anxiously, for at that moment she remembered 
that the hour of two had struck immediately after she fancied she saw a 
shadowy, dusky form standing in the distant and half-dark doorway of the 
partially lighted room in which she was sitting the night before. 

a Es, missis; I shore she died leely bit before de clock strike two. And 
dem going to keep de wake to-night, dem will come to missis boom-by 
for one shroud, and ting for de burying.” 

“Tt is a strange coincidence,” thought Isabella, falling back on her 
pillow when the woman had left the room. ‘ What should have caused 
that extraordinary and indescribable feeling of awful solemnity that came 
suddenly over me? Could I indeed have been in the presence of a super- 
natural being—a being hovering between this world and the next ? Can 
it be possible that the ‘soul, ere yet it has winged its flight to the regions 
of immortality, may be permitted to linger for a moment amidst these 
earthly scenes, though separated from its substantial form? No, no; it 
cannot be! Communion there cannot be between the dead and the 
living; that belief would lead to madness. It was but delusion—the 
gloomy fancy of an over-excited mind. I will go to see the corpse ; the 
sight of the stiff and inanimate body will best efface from my recollection 
the impression of last night’s waking dream.” 

In the evening Isabella went, as she had determined, to see Celia’s 
corpse. She drove to the estate, and leaving her carriage at a short 
distance from the negro houses, she opened the little white gate which 
one. them, and walked towards the house where the wake was to be 

1e 

Outside of the house were gathered a number of negro men and 
women, all neatly and cleanly dressed, most of the men in black coats 
and white pantaloons, the women in white dresses, with white muslin 
handkerchiefs on their heads, and black silk shawls and ribbons, this 
being the general negro costume at wakes and funerals. 

There was a loud hum of voices, and the sound of laughter might be 
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distinguished proceeding from some of the ps, while others sat rock 
ing themselves Secheudl Senald on theid Low ahaidt with their elbows 


on their knees, their heads resting on their hands, and groaning in concert 
at regular intervals. 

As Isabella approached, all became instantaneously silent, and all who 
had been sitting respectfully arose. Presently there was a murmur of 
“ Eh, eh, da missis—amissis bery good to hanour Celia wake.” 

“How do you do, my friends?” said Isabella, gravely saluting them. 
“T am very sorry for the occasion that has brought you all here.”’ 

“Es, missis—pore Celia—she gane! Her time come—eberybody 
must die when he time come, missis.”’ 

“ Very true, my good friends, and therefore, as Death sooner or later 
cay come to each, let us all so live that we may be prepared to meet 

im.”” 

‘“‘Eamen!” responded the cracked voice of an old woman in the back- 
ground; and then came a general groan, as if they were all giving vent to 
some pious aspiration. 

*¢ Missis please to walk in P” asked a portly black woman, who seemed 
to be acting as mistress of the ceremonies. 

Isabella entered the abode of death, and there, on the bed, lay the 
body of the departed Celia. It was clothed in a long white cotton shroud, 
with a white cap on the head, tied and ornamented with white satin 
ribbon. One hand was laid across the breast, while in the other was 
placed a nosegay of jessamine and the yellow cedar flower. A dimity 
counterpane, white as snow, covered the bed, and the room was crowded 
with chairs and wooden stools, many of which had been occupied by black 
women, who had risen, however, on Isabella’s entrance. In a corner stood 
a mahogany table, laden with refreshments for the wake. These—which 
had been provided by Mrs. Evelyn—consisted of coffee, sugar, wine, 
shrub, rum, bread, and cakes of different kinds, the latter covered with a 
large damask napkin to keep the flies off. 

At the head of the corpse stood the negro man who was the reputed 
father of Celia’s child. He did not seem in much grief, but appeared to 
be eyeing wistfully the goodly row of bottles which were to be uncorked 
for the evening’s entertainment. 

Isabella had just been told by the women who had witnessed poor 
Celia’s death of her dying wish to see her good mistress, partly to dis- 
close to her a dreadful secret, partly to bequeath her only child to her 
particular care. She had just assured them that she accepted the solemn 
trust, and would take the infant under her especial charge, and was 
inquiring if they had any knowledge of the secret which apparently 
weighed on poor Celia’s mind, when ‘“ Dacta Obadiah Tiefhen,” the 
ne Methodist preacher, was announced, and the subject necessarily 

opped. 

After paying his compliments to Mrs, Evelyn, whom he was not a 
little disconcerted to find among his audience, the pompous and sinister- 
looking mulatto proposed singing a “‘ pesalum,” before “ diffusing a 
discount upon the solemn evasion’’—i. e. “ offering a discourse upon the 


solemn occasion.” 
Isabella bowed her assent, and Dr. Obadiah forthwith lifted up his 
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nasal voice and chanted, without mercy, the whole of the 119th Psalm ! 
With exemplary patience Isabella stood it out, but for the “ diffusion of 
the discount” she could not summon fortitude to wait. Leaving an 
offering of for the self-eonceited Dr. Obadiah, she took her de- 
parture ausides the exclamations of “Gar Amighty bless missis!”’ from 
the assembled crowd. 

Isabella drove home in a more cheerful state of mind, and all traces of 

loom were soon put to flight when, on alighting at her own door, she 
ound that Evelyn had just arrived. 

After listening to his gay account of his excursion, with all its plea- 
sures and its hardships, Tsabella related her more sombre adventure at 
the old burying-ground, and she was relieved of her worst apprehensions 
when she found that Evelyn took the same view of the matter as old 
Sophy had done, and believed that the three negroes were practising 
some obeah charm, which they were anxious to conceal from the know- 
ledge alike of the whites on the estate and of their own class. 

The apparition that had been visible to her, or that her fancy had 
conjured up, Isabella did not mention. She thought that Evelyn would 
a a at it, and she did not choose to expose herself even to his 
ridicule. 








STEREOSCOPIC GLIMPSES. 
By W. CuHaries Kent. 


VilI.——-SHELLEY AT MARLOW. 


’*Mip the verdant shade 
Of a sylvan glade 
That the river's deeps and shallows 
Have with crystal floored, 
For its emerald sward, 
Fringed about with reeds and mallows : 


"Neath the beechen leaves 
Where the sunbeam weaves, 
Overhead, such a glimmering glory, 
That the tremulous sheen 
Of the blue and the green 
Tell again in the stream day’s story : 


Here in lovely haunt 

That a fay might vaunt 
As the realm for dreaming, doting ; 

On the limpid pool, 

*Mid the shadows cool, 
Lo! a little bark lies floating. 
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Tis a shallop frail 
From whose light bows trail 
Slackened cords, that some Naiad daughter 
To the mossy root 
At that gnarled trunk’s foot 


Surely spanned through the sparkling water. 
"Tis a fairy scene, 
Where the elves, I ween, 

Scarce need wait for their moonlit gambols, 
When a dew-gemmed sprite 
From each flower can alight, 

And quaint Puck from his covert scrambles. 


But within the boat, 
As it calm doth float 
On its cool inverted shadow, 
Where green twinklings run, 
As when shower and sun 
Thrill the grasses of a meadow, 


Lo! at ease reclined, 
*T'wixt the wave and the wind, 
Fragile—pale—but with eyes of splendour, 
One with air of grace 
And seraphic face, 
With a soul as serene as tender! 


Mark the sweet surprise 
In those dreamful eyes 
And arched brows of pencilled beauty : 
It reveals the wonder 
That struggles under 
Godlike views of human duty. 


For, though young in years, 
Yet Love’s sighs, Life’s tears, 
Have anointed as with chrism, 
In his vernal age, 
Yonder poet-sage— 
With all heaven for his azure prism. 


High above, far below, 
Leaflets stir, waters flow, 
While the shallop sways and trembles, 
As her darling around, 
With most delicate sound, 
Nature’s love charm on charm assembles. 


Far below, to and fro, 
As the gleams come and go, 
Speckled trout through the rushes glitter : 
High above, as they move 
Round their nestlings in love, 
Little birds ’mid the branches twitter. 


Up the slanting stream 
of a solar beam, 

Lo! yon blowball slow revolving ; 

ow it swims and burns, 

How it wheels and turns, 

Till in distant light dissolving. 
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a. 

ot a golden mote, 

Not a gleam of the glancing river, 
But hath charmed those eyes 
To that sweet surprise, 

With a love that will last for ever. 


For the fleetest a 

That o’er Nature 
Flits in evanescence, 
Shall for ever shine 

In the light divine 
Of that soul’s celestial presence. 


With the lark it hies 
To the radiant skies, 


Patou melodious showers ; 
T ugh t the garden goes, 
Reigns 1 the io cand of ealdiog flowers. 


Tis a soul whose love 
The green earth above 
Aye shall Shant like a rhythmic blessing : 
Clothe decay with bloom : 
Around e and tomb 
Cling half-sobbing, half-caressing : 


O’er the heart’s thrilled chords, 
With its soul-breathed words, 
As Aolian music chiming 
*Mid the hush of eves, 
From oft-rustling leaves 
Pour the spell of a duleet rhyming. 


Where, as warm tints steal 
Through the golden meal 
On the king-moth’s ® blood. red pinion, 
With a ruby shine 
Through each silver line 
Passion throbs as in life’s dominion. 


What though brief the span 
Of that life as Man, 

There thy Angel-life ne’er slumbers 
Where its pulses bound 
With immortal sound 

In thy wild harmonious numbers ! 


So recline at ease 
*Neath the beechen trees, 
Ever thus to my Fancy’s vision, 
Like a shade afloat 
Inas _ a aang 
In a solitude 
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HANS ERNST MITTERKKAMP: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPRY. 


In THe Years 1775—1813. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ BRIMELSBA.” 


Vit. 


THE MIDNIGHT FUNERAL, 


It was on one stormy night in May, 1805, that I was returning home 
after having attended the death-bed of one of my patients. A bleak wind 
blew down the narrow streets, the sky was covered with clouds, and I met 
no one as I hurried on, my thoughts harrowed by the painful scene I had 
just witnessed. It was a young man who had been cut off in the bloom 
of youth, and I had atte e case with deep interest for some time 
past, but my art had failed: I was powerless to save him from the 
common doom, and his eyes had but just closed in death. Suddenly I 
was startled from my reverie by the low, deep tone of a bell, which 
vibrated upon the wind, and then was still. I paused. Again the sound 
was repeated ; some life had likewise run its course, and the body was to 
be interred at the solemn hour of midnight, was my natural conclusion. 
A spirit of curiosity seized me : I was in a fit state of mind to be present 
at a sight such as i knew this could not fail to be; so, turning, I bent 

steps towards the grave-yard, whilst each toll of the bell seemed to 
vi in my heart, and a voice repeated in my ear the word, “ Death, 
_ death!” It was as if the bell pronounced the doom of all that is earthy 
in its deep, mournful tone. 

I stood in the open market ; a black group of figures had gathered in 
the centre. I paused, for I knew it was the haneedl procession, and J did 
not wish to intrude upon the mourners. 

The coffin-bearers were resting from their labour, but soon and 
silently they raised their heavy burden up again, and proceeded on their 
way. I followed at a little distance; my heart was full, not with indi- 
vidual sorrow, but with that which touches every human heart at 
times such as these—sympathy in the common woe we all have to bear. 

At length we reached the grave—the coffin was lowered slowly down. 
The heavens, which had till now been shrouded by dark clouds, parted, 
and the moon shone lovingly upon the coffin. I saw the faces of the by- 
standers, and ised many: ——— oung artists and students of 
the town, iontial often met. coffin disappeared from our sight 
into the cold, dark grave, the clouds closed over the moon, and a bleak 
wind blew, howling across the quiet churchyard. I heard a suppressed sob, 
and then the mourners knelt, whilst the touching words of the Lord’s 
Prayer were repeated solemnly. 

“Thy will be done!” ‘The broken heart may say those words, but 
oh, how hard it is to mean and feel what the lips so easily pronounce ! 

The hinges of the iron door which led to the chamber of death grated. 
I saw it close, and heard, as if in a trance, the name of Schiller breathed 






















































































204 Hans Ernst Mitterkamp. 
y da of those who stood around the tomb, and then they all turned 
ly away, leaving me alone and still standing unobserved by Schiller’s 
new-made grave. 

Was it possible! Had I then been an unconscious witness of the 
burial of so great aman? Had he, who in his lifetime had stirred so 
many hearts to reverence and love him—had he been followed to his last 
home comparatively by so few? Could the genius that had burnt so 
brightly be extinct, entombed in yonder vault? Oh, no! the mind of 
man is immortal, and cannot die. 

I felt this as I stood by Schiller’s grave on that dark night, and be- 
lieved more firmly than I ever believed before in a world to come. 

A nightingale sang close by, and its warbling note rose up to heaven 
as if it were an echo from the tomb of him who had so often sung in 
praise of Nature. 

Long did I linger in that peaceful spot, musing on the life of the poet, 
who had been one of those gifted few who leave an undying track behind 
them when they sleep—a track of thoughts, the influence of which is 
unbounded, ‘tes Aly 

*‘ Ruhe sanft !” I murmured, as I had done over my father’s grave the 
year before, and then I, the intruder, turned homewards, and Jeft the 
slumberer to his long, long sleep. 

Heilig, heilig, heilig bist du, Gott der Griifte ! 
Wir verehren dich mit Graun ! 

Erde mag zuriick in Erde stéuben 

Fliegt der Geist doch aus dem morchen Haus ! 
Seine Asche mag der Sturmwind treiben, 
Seine Liebe dauert ewig aus. 


Schiller died on a Friday of the disease which had so long tormented 
him, and it was expected that he would have been interred on Sunday, 
but it was found necessary that the faneral should take place before. 
Goethe was ill at the time, and grieved bitterly for the loss of his friend. 
A gloom hung over our little town; one of its bright stars had set, and 
every one loved Schiller. The theatre was closed, and the circumstances 
of the poet’s death talked over by people who had seen and heard so 
much of him that they felt as if they were his acquaintances, though in 
reality they were not. : 

Thus the first rain- of the storm which was to break over our 
little capital fell, and we all felt its influence more or less. 


The tragedies committed the year before on the Duc d’Enghien, 
General Pichegru, and Captain Wright, had all come to our hearing. 
The audacious seizure of Sir George Rumbold, English minister at Ham- 
burg, on German ground, was an insult rightly resented by Prussia. 
France’s hope of anything like freedom was annihilated; Moreau, the 
principal leader of the republican party, was in exile ; and there was no 
opposition to the all-powerful sway of Napoleon, who had now openly 
declared himself the despot he was, and had crowned himself emperor, 
sanctified by the blessing of no less.a personage than the Pope of Rome. 
Europe, with the exception of three nations, bowed before him, but they 
little knew then how much lower he intended them to bow ere two more 
years had run their course. 
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In the spring of 1805 a new coalition was formed against France b 
Russia, England, and Sweden. Austria at length joined, but Pruséin 
was slow in her movements. The home politicians of every nation 

and wondered, and were en » pleased, and alarmed by 

turns. Scanty news and false reports kept the public mind in great ex- 

citement, and led to grievous misconceptions and errors among us, but 

we talked on, and t t we knew all about it, and as this was a very 

t delusion, and did no one any harm, why might not we indulge 

in our political gossip? Rosenthal could no longer restrain his longing 

to become a soldier; and one day, in a rash moment of excitement, he 

threw up the appointment he held in Weimar, with the firm intention of 
joining the Prussian army. 

-“T am going,” was the abrupt way in which he announced the fact to 

me one evening. 

« Where?” I asked. 

“To Berlin for the present. I intend joining the army. Have you 
not heard the news?” 

No,” I replied. 

“How does that happen? All ‘the town is talking of it. General 
Mack has capitulated without hazarding a blow, and Ulm has been 
evacuated. I cannot sit still in these stirring times—I must fight. I 
feel like a dog that is chained up and cannot get at the man who is irri- 
tating it. Prussia will have to join in the thick of it ere long, so I am 
off, Hans,” he said, with determination. 

“ And your wife?’ I asked. 

“Oh, she likes me to go; she says the army is the proper place for all 
those who are able to join it.” 

** Do you intend leaving her _ alone?” again I asked. 

 There’s the difficulty ; but I think I see a way to obviate it. Part 
of your house is to let, is it not, Hans ?” 

I nodded an assent. 

« Will you accept of her and my boy as tenants?” 

I thought for a few moments; the plan to all appearance was an ex- 
cellent one, but was it altogether wise ? 

‘Do you hesitate?” asked Rosenthal, looking sharply at me, his brow 
slightly contracted. 

“No; I accept your proposal with pleasure. Let Ida come to us; my 
mother will watch over her, and if public affairs should grow worse, she 
may be a comfort to her whilst you are in danger.” 

Rosenthal took my hand and pressed it. “Thank you. This arrange- 
ment is a great relief to me. I cannot stay at home,” he added, as 
if excusing himself. Oh that Prussia would throw off this mask of 
peace; we are all boiling with impatience to attack the French. They 
tell me Napoleon’s army is advancing. Let it, I say, and we will show 
him what Germans are made of.” 

“Our hopes rest on Prussia,” I said. 

“ And on ourselves,” my companion added. ‘Let every man be true 
to his country, all holding the same views, bent on the same object ; let 
us stand together, civilian and soldier, peasant and king, and I would not 
give a whiff of tobacco for Napoleon’s chances.” 

These were Rosenthal’s principles when he left Weimar to join the 
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army, and placed his wife and child under my roof. Ida said little about 
her Sohentiie departure, but I often saw traces of tears in her eyes as she 
came down to breakfast with us. ‘Had she spent a sleepless night?” J 
asked myself, and my heart bled for her silent grief. 

Little Ernst quite approved of his father’s determination, and told us 
long histories of what he intended to do when he was a man, and could 
go and fight under his father, who, according to his ideas of quick pro- 
motion, was to be a great general directly. Ernst was very vivacious on 
the subject, and would even succeed at times in drawing a happy smile 
from his pale, quiet mother. 

Vienna fell, the capital of the German empire was in the hands 
of Napoleon, and, to his deep and lasting shame, the Elector of Bavaria 
was enriched by a share in the military stores plundered from the arsenals. 
Whilst smarting under this blow, we heard of the total defeat of Napo- 
leon’s navy at the battle of Trafalgar, and this, at least, was a small 
satisfaction ; but what could Prussia be doing? why was not its power 
joined to that of Austria and Russia? United, they might have effected 
much. Report said Prussia held to Napoleon in the hope that the imperial 
crown of Germany might be conferred by him on the house of Branden- 
burg. Was it possible that old jealousies could thus be acted on, when 
everything was at stake? JI did not believe the report, for I trusted in 
Prussia. 

The battle of Austerlitz was lost, the Emperors of Russia and Germany 
were beaten, and we sat by our fires, trembling. 

“Where will it end?” sighed my mother, as she drew her chair closer 
to mine. Alas! I could not tell her. My heart misyave me, and I 
shook my head. 

“Why do you despond?” said Ida, coming from the dark corner 
where she had been sitting. ‘‘ There is not a man who will not rise to 
fight for Germany. The French must be driven back.” 

“* Must!’’ I repeated, smiling at her woman's energy. ‘ We want 
unity,” I continued. ‘*Our long indifference to all political affairs be- 
numbs us; we are not one nation, but many, and all our separate in- 
terests must be merged into the one common cause—the freedom of our 
fatherland—or we shall most surely fail.” 

“ Do not fear,” said she, confidently ; “‘ we shall unite and drive back 
the common foe. Napoleon does not threaten Saxony, Wiirtemberg, or 
any state in particular, but he threatens the whole, and as a whole 
we shall rise, for there is not a heart that does not beat true to Ger- 
* many.” 

“There are many who hope to secure their own interests through the 
instrumentality of Napoleon,” I said, gravely; “and there are others, 
again, who hope for political salvation through him.” 

‘Impossible ; you wrong the nation,” she cried. 

* No, you do not understand me. I mean, that in striving against 
Napoleon they hope that petty interests and numberless parties may by 
this common point of union become politically one. This is earnestly to 
be desired, but I cannot help foreseeing many trials, and a bitter, deadly 
struggle.” 

Ida heard but rarely from her husband, and his letters, when they did 
come, were full of politics, which was not altogether satisfactory to her, 
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although every one felt a more or less personal interest in the public 
events of the time. He complained bitterly of the inactivity of the 
Prussian government. 

“Public opinion is not now what it used to be here; every one is 

inst France,” he said. ‘ People look with suspicion on Count Von 
Haugwitz, and many doubt his capacity as a diplomatist. The king de- 
tests war, but this shallow peace cannot last. The people jeered at us 
when we returned from the frontier, but what could we do ? Ours was 
involuntary inaction ; nothing would have pleased us better than to have 
marched into Moravia. General Riichel, our commander, is greatly in- 
censed, and, from what I hear, he has offended the king. I suppose we 
are all to go to sleep again now. Prince Louis is entirely on the side of 
war, and the hearts of us soldiers are with him. If we are but allowed 
to meet Napoleon in the field, there is not a doubt but we shall teach him 
a lesson.” 

Thus Rosenthal wrote to his wife, and his confidence inspired me with 
an entire reliance on Prussia in the event of war. 

The Confederation of the Rhine was formed, and Napoleon arrogantly 
named himself the protector of these his sub-governors. I must now 
record an event that enraged the German people more, perhaps, than any 
of the eruelties of which the ambitious tyrant was guilty, and which has 
left a lasting stain on the name of the conqueror of Europe; I speak of 
his murder of the bookseller Palm, whom he caused to be deecoyed from 
home, and shot for refusing to reveal the name of the author of a small 
pamphlet he had published, entitled, ‘On the Humiliation of Germany.” 
There was not one human being throughout the empire whose blood did 
not boil at this atrocity, and who did not long to wreak vengeance on the 
head of him who was the instigator of this crime. 

Hanover had been added to Prussia at the treaty of Vienna, but now 
it was discovered that Napoleon, in his negotiations with England, had 
said he would offer no opposition to the rightful claims of the monarch 
of that kingdom, George III.; Prussia at length was roused from her 
lethargy ; it was said the king had yielded to the almost universal ery 
for war. General Frederic von Knoblesdorf was sent to Paris, and the 
next thing we heard at Weimar was the report that Napoleon had entered 
Germany at the head of a large army. War then was, indeed, com- 
menced amongst us; we looked at each other and asked how it would end. 

Just about this time I received a happy, peaceful letter from Schlosser, 
in which not one word of politics was mentioned. He seemed entirely 
ignorant of what was going on, or, pepe he was not sufficiently in- 
terested to write about it. A council of war was established at Weimar, 
and we heard that the Prussian head-quarters were at Erfurt. Ida’s 
heart beat when she thought of her husband. Where was he ? was he 
destined to be in the thick of the battle, which every one felt sure could 
not be far distant? We had received no news of him whatever since the 
Prussian army entered Thuringia, when one day a messenger came over 
to us with a letter from him, saying that he was with the small detachment 
under General Tauentzien, near Hof, | oar the magazines, and that 
it was generally believed that this district would be the scene of the 
warmest conflict. He spoke as if in high spirits, and begged us to write 
a few lines to him, which Ida was only too ready to do. 
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Weimar was completely surrounded by troops, and it is impossible to 
describe the state of excitement into which the town was thrown. Re. 

rts were in constant circulation, and no one was quite sure what to be- 
ieve. My aunt came to us several times, and told us that the Grand- 
Duke Karl August was stationed somewhere near Arnstadt; that the 
troops were said to have no confidence in their commander-in-chief, the 
Duke of Brunswick, and that the generals were not of one mind as to 
how they ought to proceed. People said that the Queen Louise had by 
far the coolest judgment, and it was a pity she had not the rule instead 
of the king, who was blinded by his councillors. Then came reports that 
a battle had been fought and the French repulsed with incredible Joss, 
and next we heard that Weimar was to be attacked, and the duke had 
especially requested his palace should be protected. Now arrived the 
more correct intelligence that the French were advancing, and almost 
immediately afterwards the sad news of the attack at Saalfeld, the 
bravery of Prince Louis of Prussia, and his death, which was all but too 
surely confirmed. 

Ida was greedy after news of all kinds ; she received one more short 
note from her husband through a military friend of Count von P., which 
had been written under difficulties, and all he had time to say was, that 
the magazines at Naumburg had been blown up, and that Soult had driven 
Tauentzien out of Hof. ‘ We fought hard,” he wrote, ‘ but what could 
our small force do against such numbers? I have escaped unhurt, but 
poor R. was shot dead by my side. Everything appears in confusion; | 
do not know how the army is situated, or what we are to do; my duty is 
to attend to orders, the result is on the responsibility of the generals.” 

This letter caused her more tears than no news would have done, for 
it showed how pressing the danger was hourly becoming. That the 
Prussians would be successful in the end none of us doubted, but a victory 
is only gained by great sacrifice of human life, and who would fall the 
victims, was a question held in suspense over us all. My aunt came to us 
in great distress one day ; she had heard of the death of a near relative 
of her husband, who had been shot whilst fighting in Prince Louis’s corps. 
She was very desponding, said there had been rumours of another battle, 
and she feared the French might march to Weimar. Count von P. would 
not quit the town, although she was frightened out of her senses. He 
would not believe in danger, and trusted entirely to the Prussian army. 
“Come to our house if the danger presses,” she said to my mother ; ‘it 
would be safer to be together if what I fear comes true.” I joked her 
about her alarms, assured her they were groundless, that if a battle did 
take place, the Prussians would not choose the Thuringian hills for the 
scene of action. ‘“ Depend upon it, they are only waiting to concentrate 
their forces, and will then march on to meet the enemy on more ad- 
vantageous ground.” I said a great deal more nonsense to comfort her ; 
I reasoned blindly on a subject [ did not understand, and though I did 
not in the least believe my own arguments, I had tke satisfaction of 
cheering her. 

“ Well, Hans,” she ended by saying, ‘the French are at Naumburg, 
you cannot deny that; but perhaps they will not come our way, but 
pursue their course towards Leipsic.”’ 
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I saw my mother wince at this. She thought of Veronica and her 
husband aidan 3 in happy security, and I doubt not pictured to herself all 
the unknown horrors of war, for to us they were as yet as personally un- 
known as if the armies were fighting in a foreign country. 

« Mind you come under | protection if anything dreadful happens,” 
said my aunt, somewhat playfully. “Never mind what Hans says ; he 
is not fit to take care of you, so come direct to our house. Good night, 
Herr Hopeful.” 

“ Good night,” we rejoined. And thus it was we parted on the even- 
ing of the 13th of October, 1806. 





DIARY OF THE DREAMER OF GLOUCESTER. 


Wednesday, September 1, 1854. 


I AWOKE this morning with the memory of a dream of green trees, and 
birds, and running water; and the first sounds I heard seemed to keep up 
the delusion, for, besides the noise of the water, slightly agitated by a 
light breeze, I heard, on all sides around me, a continuous whistling, as 
if I was in the midst of a multitude of birds. I came on deck ; the noise 
proceeded from the piping of the boatswain’s mates. The delusion is dis- 
sipated, but the scene before me appears hardly as real when I attempt to 
analyse it. We are in the centre of the fleet, the Waly being surrounded 
by thirty-two ships of the line. A three-decker is athwart her bows; a 
French liner, the Bayard, is within fifty yards of our stern ; starboard is 
our friend the Simeon, known by his two funnels, and larboard is the 
huge hulk of the Britannia. The other ships of the fleet form outer 
circles, the most remote not being out of rifle range. Now each of these 
ships has a solemn significance; it is a symbol of England’s power, 
and not only a symbol of that mystic sway, but a real concentration of it 
in its most effective form. On an average, each of these thirty-two ships 
contains seven hundred men. ‘There are, therefore, within a radius of a 
mile, twenty-two thousand fighting men. Each ship is isolated from the 
others more effectually than one prison on land is isolated from another, 
so that these floating fortresses, armed with the most formidable powers 
of destruction, are garrisoned with men who cannot desert. Thus, though 
Britain has few fortifications on her own soil, she sends her wooden 
castles to destroy the fortresses of other countries which are built on the 
solid land, and at the same time that she assails the territory of her enemy 
she protects her own. From a fortress on land incursions can only be 
made in the country it is meant to defend, or, if beyond its boundaries, 
only to a short distance and at the greatest risk ; but the locomotive forts 
of England can sweep the shores of the enemy’s coast for hundreds of 
miles, seizing her merchant navy, blockading her ports, burning and 
destroying all stores and arsenals, and, if it please the government, all 
private property on the coast, or within any accessible creek, and thus 
inflicting losses to which the marauding incursions of the garrisons of 
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frontier fortresses are but trifling injuries. Much better, therefore, in 
every way, as compared with stationary fortifications, is our system of 
floating Goat, which gives us perfect security on the defensive, and in the 
aggressive is the means of inflicting the greatest humiliation and injury 
on the enemy. 

Observe, we secure all these advantages at present nearly with im- 

We are under no necessity of attacking the forts either on the 

lack Sea or the Baltic. We may let them alone. The option of attack 

is with us. The enemy cannot come to us, while we can go to them when 
and how we please. 

The world, meantime, is anxiously awaiting the solution of the probiem, 
whether, in a stand-up fight, the batteries of ships or the batteries on land 
are superior? The mobility of the ships gives them an advantage, as 
they can constantly alter the point of attack and the distance of their 
range, and thus secure to some extent the advantages of surprise. Owin 
to their smaller bulk, they are, besides, not so good a mark for the shore 
batteries as these are to them, while, with respect to comparative liability 
to injury, it is true the ships are liable to be set on fire by red-hot shot, 
but the Russian forts built of granite will be shivered and cracked by the 
balls and shells of the fleet, while a small hole, easily filled up, is the 

ral effect of the projectile on a ship. In addition, the ships can with- 

w from the contest and again return, whereas the forts must abide the 
brunt of the battle so long as the ships choose to continue their attack. 

Three r.m.— We have had two days of active business. By one o'clock 
to-day we had sold three-fourths of our cargo, when we were boarded by 
a boat from the French admiral, who sent his steward to negotiate the 
purchase of our remaining cargo and the charter of our brig as a trans- 
port. The bargain was easily closed; the goods have been removed, and 
the Waly is no longer a bum-boat. 

We are ordered to go in nearer land, to take on board some military 
stores, and we are accordingly sailing slowly in, the admiral’s steward 
and a naval officer directing our movements. 

Five p.m.— We have taken on board a number of tents, which we have 
piled on deck, and our hold has been loaded with hay. We have also 
got twenty French soldiers under a lieutenant, who are to stow themselves 
away as best they can. They have accordingly made themselves pretty 
snug in the bow and stern. 

A great many vessels have arrived to-day. The embarkation is rapidly 
gomg on. We see them hoisting horses and military stores from the 
steam-tugs into the transports. Boats loaded with men swarm from the 
land to the ships, and then row back again for another cargo. Every 
ship, as its load is completed, fires a salute, and all the bands are at present 
playing all varieties of tunes. A Babel of voices is heard in all directions, 
broken now and then by the fine cheer of Old England. It is well the 
isolation occasioned by the ships prevents the contagion of sympathy, 
aggravating to madness the excitement which must exist in the numerous 
societies into which the immense multitude is broken up. 

Exght v.m.—The fleet is illuminated. Boat-loads of men, horses, artil- 
lery, ammunition, are moving rapidly from the shore. We see the decks 
of the transports gradually become black with men. Steamers of all sizes 
are dashing about ; some towing transports to the points of embarkation, 
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others with their living cargoes for the transports. The evening is beau- 
tiful ; the headlands which line the coast loom large in the imperfect 
light, and assume fantastic battlemented shapes. 

Eleven v.M.—All is still. Every one in dhe wens array seems asleep. 
Our party of soldiers are lying on the deck in that sound sleep which 
campaigning makes easy under any circumstances. The moon is obscured; 
the water is perfectly still, gleaming here and there with the reflexions of 
the light from the ships’ masts, seeming as if from a galaxy of brilliant 
stars over our heads. On our right side are the huge hulks of the 
Britannia (the admiral’s flag-ship) and the Ville de Paris, brought out 
darkly and gigantically by the quivering light. Around us in every 
direction, far as the eye can now pierce, are ships of war. Huge, myste- 
rious steamers, merchantmen, and transports of all sizes. All still, 
immovable ; and, save that we see the sentries pacing the gunwales of the 
men of war, we might think the crews had been suddenly annihilated b 

stilence, or that the ships had drifted in the ocean for long years, until 
all life on board had died away, and that here in Varna Bay, by some 
ghastly influence, had assembled the navy of the perished world. 


Varna, September 2. 


The bay of Varna must at present contain a thousand sail of all de- 
scriptions, from the line-of-battle ship to the bum-boats. All possible 
varieties of size and rig are here, the flags of every nation but Russia 
wave in the breeze, and sailors speaking all languages may be found 
among their crews. The allied fleet presents the strongest naval arra 
that ever sailed, while the force which it is to convey is fully three times 
the magnitude of that which constituted the expedition to Keypt or Por- 
tugal. So long as it keeps together, it is safe against the combination of 
all the rest of the world; and, seeing the vast preparation going on 
around us, and impressed with the accumulation of power, we feel as 
certain of its success as if Sebastopol were taken. And yet—and yet—— 
But no, failure is impossible; even the winds and the waves, though 
they fought for Russia as they did yor our Queen Elizabeth, could not 
destroy the present expedition. 

Could they not? Realise the idea of a storm. The wind a hurricane, 
the ships at its mercy, the steamers barely able to keep head against it, 
liable every moment to be engulphed by the waves, which rush over their 
decks, eager to punish man’s presumption; the night pitch dark, save 
when the lightning reveals the scene of wild disorder; ships running 
against each other, the heavier sinking the lighter, and rushing past 
before they can even hear the scream of the drowning men; the trans- 
port ships, loaded with soldiers, who are below decks, with portholes 
battened down, and in the stifling darkness rolling on one another as the 
ship plunges over some mightier wave, yet not one accent of fear from 
their choking ranks—silent, stern, resolved, ready to meet death—the 
roar of the winds, occasionally broken by the signal-guns of distress, or 
by the thunder, and, above the noise of the thunder and the guns, is 
heard the collision of two ships-of-war; then a heavy grating noise, a 
wild clamour of voices, and again the wind and the thunder. A war 
steamer is on fire in the engine-room, and its speed cannot be checked; 
down it comes before the wild wind, blazing in the dark night, faster 
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than a race-horse. Vain to attempt to evade the fiery demon; no helm 
has power in the hurricane; it crushes onward, sinking streets of smal] 
craft, until at last it strikes, with a force to express which language has 
no image, right midships the noble three-decker, and cuts its way, 
wedge-like, into its huge sides, rolling it over till its tall masts touch the 
water. Into the gaping wound se the tide, and the ship, with its 
five hundred sailors and one thousand soldiers, disa dragging with 
it, as if in a vice, the burning steamer. Picture scenes repeated 
nea, sor ipe scattered yet huddled armament. Suppose the storm to 
have all day, and that towards night we hear the surf on the 
shore, to which ships are hopelessly drifting. Try it, ye giant 
steamers with gleaming funnels! It is possible to save a remnant. 
Quick ! attach the towing-lines, then turn, and, with all steam, out to sea! 
It may be that by infinite pressure you may beat the gale. The attempt 
i8 sa in some instances the cable holds, in others it breaks, and the 
ships are on the rocks. Two steamers blow up, and suddenly the storm 
is hushed, the sea is quieted, the rain ceases, the clouds break, and 
the calm moon comes forth to gaze on the scene of devastation, and to 
guide by her light back to Varna the baffled Armada of England and 
France. 

This may actually happen, by the ordinary course of nature, within 
three days; therefore, let us not by self-congratulation provoke the 
Nemesis. England is strong, and so is France; but Nature is stronger, 
and has at her command powers of destruction more potent than those 
now accumulated in Varna Bay. 

September 5. 

Eleven a.m.—The first division of the fleet sailed early this morning. 
The light division is following. 

I have got a copy of the English general orders for the embarkation, 
and I have just read them. I am glad to see we adhere to the Welling- 
tonian style, and utterly reject all fanfaronade in warfare. The programme 
of a masonic procession, or of a railway opening, may be heralded by 
some declamation, but the English feel war to be a solemn thing. 
Nothing could be more prosaic than these general orders, and nothing 
could be clearer or more comprehensive. Any allusion to any other sub- 
ject but simply the work to be done seems carefully avoided. There is 
not a hint of glory ; the word duty even is not mentioned. The general 
does not say he relies on his troops; all this is subsumed, and the entire 
attention of those charged with responsibility is directed to their indi- 
vidual tasks. Now this dry, curt style implies more grandeur than the 
most florid declamation, because it rests on the basis of a national great- 
ness. The general knows that the English character rises in the crisis of 
danger, and develops energies of which, in ordinary circumstances, it 
gives no token. Nor does he rely on his soldiers the less because their 
courage is undemonstrative till the peril comes. 

In his proclamation and general orders the English leader must adapt 
himself to this national character. To address his troops in the style of 
the first Napoleon, or even in that of the Arnauds and Hamelins of the 
present day, would excite surprise and disgust in his soldiery, and demon- 
strate his own incapacity to command. 
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English fleet ha nearly all | 
The i t have now y all left. They form a long ser- 
potne lint, about six miles long, and on an average on iy 
y have kept time beautifully, maintaining ship with ship nearly the 
distances from each other as when started. The French 
Reetdoes not. appear to have been so quick in saltsbinn, owing, 
to a want of aptitude in the trade of transporting human beings, which 
is familiar to us. 
Noon.—We have weighed anchor, and have been taken in tow, with 
several other small craft, by a steamer. 
Nine r.m.—We have cast anchor out of sight of land. In every direc- 
tion, far as the eye in the fading light can see, nothing but ships. It 
seems the same scene as in Varna Bay, only we have no shore 


boundary. 
September 10. 


Four p.m.— We have been sailing since the 6th along with the fleet 
without any incident occurring worthy of being mentioned. We saw land 
yesterday near about Odessa. We have had on the whole fine weather, 
with a light breeze. We have just been signalled to anchor. 


September 13. 

We are now off Kalamita Bay. A town is visible on the land, appa- 
rently of considerable size. It is Eupatoria. The coast seems covered 
with windmills, so that I suppose it is a gree corn country, otherwise it 
is not very promising, as it looks low and swampy. We are at present 
at anchor with the rest of the fleet, except the Spitfire steamer, which 
has run in nearer the shore, and seems engaged sounding the bay, so that 
I suppose they are contemplating landing here. The Spitfire must be 
near enough to see the good people of Eupatoria, who are, no doubt, con- 
siderably interested in watching her proceedings. 

The Spitfire has been signalling for some time, and now we notice 
five other war steamers approaching her ; one we recognise as the Caradoc, 
in which, I understand, oo Raglan is. The Caradoc has a flag of 
truce flying. We are in expectation of signals to land, but as the day is 
now drawing on, we suppose it will be deferred till to-morrow. The 
steamers have returned. 

Seven p.M.—We are signalled to be under weigh at two A.M. to-mor- 
row, and to steer 8.S.E. for eight miles. 

September 14. 

At two o’clock this morning rockets were sent up from the French 
admiral’s ship as a signal to move. Accordingly, we proceeded slowly on. 
At daybreak the fleet offered the most imposing spectacle, moving deli- 
berately as if one motive power impelled the entire armada. We cast 
anchor at seven o’clock, and the disembarkation immediately commenced. 
If our division, that is the French, were rather laggard at the embarka- 
tion, we have made up for it by our alacrity in landing. The first boat- 
load reached the shore by seven exactly, and the men in it immediately 
landed and hoisted the French flag. After eight o’clock the general 
disembarkation commenced, and I think in about half an hour the 
French must have landed eight thousand men. It was interesting to ob- 
serve them deploying as they landed, and spreading over the beach, 
which, at first quite solitary, has gradually become black with men. 
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September 15. 
The must have passed a most miserable night, as they are 
only now their tents, which, as the rain’ is over, must rather 


increase their murmurs than abate them. Even the Turks have managed 
better, as we see their tents covering several square miles to the north. 
Many an ague must have been caught last night im the English army, 
and the cholera, which had been disappearing, will have got another 
chance, of which no doubt he will avail himself. 

I thought the disembarking had been over yesterday, but it is still 
going on, and the beach is swarming like a wasp’s nest, or rather like 
an ant colony, since every one, though running about im apparent dis- 
order, nevertheless assists the general operation. ‘The spirit of order 
discipline reigns throughout, and gradually the different regiments 

uping themselves together. As yet, however, all are “at ease,” 
in engaged in the welcome task of cooking or eating break- 

tents are rising here and there in the English camp, specks of 
white canvas amidst the dense masses of the troops. We can make out 
sentries pacing at the entrance of some of them. 

The horrible music of Scotland is beginning to be heard, mingled 
with the réveil of the bugle and the more measured performance of 
some regimental bands trying to beat their drums dry and blow some 
heat into their damp bodies. 

Our troops are as gay as crickets, for, although the rain must have 
penetrated most of the tents, as it did those of the English, the sun is 
already hot enough to dry them, and the French are adepts in that 
philosophy which makes the best of circumstances. 

A fine set of fellows they are in our mess, utterly reckless of the past, 
the present, or the future; model food for powder, with sharp, half 
developed features, like English faces, salted and smoked, but the ex- 
pression is one of alacrity and confidence, of hope and ambition; for, 
unlike our troops, who fight under the cold shade of aristocracy, every 
French soldier now, as in the time of the first Napoleon, carries a pos- 
sible marshal’s baton in his havresack. 

I have accustomed myself to the lieutenant’s French, or rather he 
adapts it to my comprehension, but his brother officers speak so volubly 
that I can only catch occasionally their meaning, but find it impossible 
to carry on conversation. So I sat silently and mused on the strange 
chance which has landed me in a camp tent, in the midst of French 
officers, with whom I am already hail fellow well met. 

Not one of them, not even my friend the lieutenant, knows my name 
nor cares to know it, and not one individual in the whole French army 
has the smallest interest in my welfare; nay, not one solitary French- 
man in the wide domains of Louis N apoleon ever heard, or in all proba- 
bility ever will hear, anything about me. Now, of the twenty-three 
million who thus ignore my existence, each individual is as full of his 
own importance as I am of mine, and, indeed, the greater number 
never having realised their real isolation amidst the whole body of the 
lessees of the earth, must have a much greater idea of their importance 
than Ihave. Few, like me, have sailed two months in a bum-boat, and 
after having had their reflective powers morbidly developed, been sud- 
denly flung, friendless and alone, into the multitude of strangers. 
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no doubt fully twenty million fret and fume their petty hour 

Erte vantee convinced that they are something, and 
, openly or » that they are not as other men. And 
not? earaane eir self-im ; let them fancy the 
in which they dwell to be the , and the some dozen or two 
know them by name, and who would eat, and drink, and sleep not 
Co sombage fie Bea A erst dimen tego 
habitants : their delusion is as good as any other; far better than any I 
have to offer in exchan 


“ Knowledge,” Belsiiinis “is more precious than rubies, and more 
to be desired than fae gold.” But Solomon is not very consistent, and 
his own authority may often be quoted against him. He has also said 
that knowledge increaseth sorrow. For my own part, if there were any 
magazine or warehouse in which good comfortable delusions could be 
purchased, I would offer in barter all my rubies, which are none, and 
even a portion of my gold, though altogether it consists only of thirty 
sovereigns, and a credit for as many at Vienna. Ah, Solomon, if you 
had not been so completely désillusionné—if you could but have built a 
few castles in the air, like the temple of Jerusalem—if you could but 
have imagined a finer and brighter being than any of your six hundred 
wives and infinite concubines, you would have been a happier man, and 
not have written that first chapter in Ecclesiastes, nor gone after the 
gods of the heathen. 

But delusions once dissipated are not to be reproduced. We get cold, 
and difficult to please ; the pleasures of imagination are put aside with 
the toys of our childhood. We clothe ourselves with the homespun of 
convention and common sense, and buy our pleasures with the current 
coin of the realm, even though cheated twenty per cent. in the name of 
agio, as we are in the Crimea. 


1 


Cees 


September 18. 
Thanks to my civilian’s dress, I am allowed to wander at will over the 
vast encampment, so that I am in all its localities, and can find my way 
from one part of the canvas city to another as easily as I do in 
Gloucester, which contains about half the population. : 
Shakspeare, with his happy choice of epithets, speaks of the pomp and 
circumstance of glorious war. The pomp needs no unfolding. Every 
one can imagine flags and trumpets, plumed Highlanders and glitterin 
cavalry. They may see it at Astley’s much grander than the reality ; ( 
but only they who have served a campaign will recognise the aptness of 
the other epithet, as describing the obtrusiveness and palpability of 
military importance. The circumstance of rich men and of men of rank, 
and in general of the whole class of dons, is in part ideal, and requires 
filling up by the imagination; but the circumstance of a colonel at the 
head of his regiment is a real fact, while generals and commanders seem 
to be Fates charged with the destiny of man. Nor is the cireumstance, 
like the pomp, adventitious—a thing which may be dispensed with ; it 
is involved in the very idea of an army, which could not exist without 
the chasms which military rank interposes between the different grades, 
making the highest somewhat awful and mysterious to the dazzled eyes 
of subalterns and soldiers. 
But at present the cireumstance of glorious war is nearly as highly 
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appreciated by the civilian as by the military man, for the interest at- 
tending the present contest is becoming more and more engrossing, and 
ikely to put in the shade all other subjects. Before 1848 it was other- 
wise : war and warriors were at a discount, and literature and science 
were the channels into which the impulse of the human race was thrown. 
But the interest directed towards war is the more intense. It is a simple 
ps ya on which every one can have some opinion, whereas while literature 
science were in the ascendant the topics of interest were infinite in 
number, and, instead of converging tow one prominent idea, they ra- 
diated outwards to the wide ci nce of eaten. Only the}philoso- 
pean! universal acquirements took any interest in the general progress. 
ientific men, interested in ec in those sciences which 
cultivated, took little account of the advance in other directions ; 
while men of ordinary education, and the public in general, never thought 
of looking at the direction of the current down which they were insen- 
sibly floating. Nevertheless, the intellectual movement was worthy of 
attention and admiration, for never did war nor invasion so completely 
change the face of the world as did the progress of knowledge during the 
years intervening between Waterloo and 1848. If we were adequate to 
the task, we would like to give an analysis of this remarkable period, 
point out the leading lines of progress, and indicate the more important 
steps in advance which have been achieved. Not being able to accom- 
plish this task, we make one general remark, namely, that the intellec- 
tual progress we have made brings into striking relief the disproportion 
between the length of human life and the immense appersine of pursuits, 
businesses, knowledge, and relations which present themselves to man. 
The pomp of life is absurdly exaggerated as compared with its circum- 
siance.. The musicians are more numerous than the soldiers, and the 
banners and flags float so thick in the air they nearly hide the army ; or, 
to alter the image, we seem to see the clothes of Micromegas laid out 
for Tom Thumb, or provisions sufficient for an army stored up for the 
use of a single soldier. 

This disproportion was not so striking before Waterloo. Threescore 
years and ten seemed then a period of life well proportioned to the state 
of knowledge and variety of interests then in the world. And if we go 
still further back in history, the relation becomes inverted, and twenty 
years seem enough to exhaust the limited varieties of experience. Let 
us get still nearer the origin of man, when life becomes most simple, 
dwindling down to a pastoral or hunting state, and we see the duration 
of existence immeasurably extended, and the antediluvians, who trans- 
mitted through Noah neither sciences nor arts, enjoying an average 


period of life of five hundred years. 
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POSSIBILITIES. 


BEYOND VISION.— ITI. 
By Epwarp P. Rowsetu. 


We wish we had the means of carrying out the following curious design. 
From the vilest haunt in London we should like to rescue the most 
degraded and depraved girl of about thirteen years of age whom we might 
be able to find. This miserable creature we should like to raise by slow 
degrees to the highest point of refinement. Tardily but completely we 
should remove from her every sign of her former condition, until at length 
we might introduce her to the world as an elegant, graceful, and accom- 
plished young lady. It would be so strange to watch the progress of im- 
provement. The exterior losing day by day its coarseness, the mind 
expanding, the heart softening, the crushed and deadened spirit rising and 
smiling in the new and heavenly light. How it would make us glow with 
pure pleasure to observe this battle between good and evil, between beauty 
and deformity, and watch the gradual incoming of happiness and peace 
where before wretchedness and vice had reigned supreme. 

Now it might have been that we had had the power of gratifying this 
strange fancy. If we had, what a vast alteration would have occurred in 
the fate of some Susan Smith or Betsy Brown, revelling now in a polluted 
region of this great city. We will say that, roaming abroad one night, 
we had made a capture of Susan Smith in one of the hideous nooks about 
Southwark. We had found her as deplorable a specimen of misery and 
vice as could have been selected. And we had put her under the treat- 
ment we have sketched ; and the results had been those we have imagined. 
Well, what then? Why, it would appear that Susan Smith might now 
be a virtuous, engaging, well-educated young woman. Yes, instead of 
what? Instead of being a blot upon the land and a curse—instead of 
lying at this moment, a despairing reprobate, on an hospital bed, to be 
quickly exchanged for a ay et grave. 

Reader, you must have heard plenty of charity sermons. And you 
must have remarked in sermons for penitentiaries, schools, and such 
institutions, the preacher has always laid immense stress upon ‘the moral 
responsibility resting upon the good and the reweg f to reform and to 
teach the wicked and the ignorant among the poor. The pious advocate 
has almost gone the length of saying, that with you it will lie whether or 
no certain souls shall be saved. If you give so much money to a particular 
reformatory, a number of cases which cannot now be admitted will be 
instantly received, a great mercy now unavoidably withheld will be 
delightedly supplied, a vast blessing now of necessity kept back will be 
proffered with gladness, and will, most ag be grasped with joy. 
And there is nothing extravagant in this. Doubtless it would seem 
evil might be nearly uprooted from the land if the help extended to our 
backsliding or needy Cdiotw-coestaites were commensurate with their re- 
quirements. Vice would shrink and cower amazingly if virtue were fairl 
to buckle on her armour, and, girding herself with all the weapons wi 
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which her holy character supplies her, were to refuse to know slumber 
until her mortal foe should lie prostrate in the dust. 

But we know well that good has never assumed this determined aspect, 
or played this vigorous part. Thousands of wretched creatures who ap- 

rently might have been wrenched from evil have lived and perished in 
it, and every day destruction embraces many a weak and laden heart, 
simply, it might seem, because no kind and influential friend has stood 
forth in the service of truth to startle with the cry “ Forbear!” and to 
soften with the whisper, ‘“‘ Come !” 

Now, if many a man at this moment high uprearing his head in con- 
scious honesty would have been, but for certain favourable circumstances 
which moulded his character and marked his course, an atrocious villain, 
and if many a fallen creature whose bones moulder in a dishonoured 

ve would have been, but for certain unfavourable circumstances which 

set his’path, dodged his steps, worked upon his weaknesses, and poisoned 
his soul, a true ind faithful worker, a curious inquiry must, of necessity, 
present itself, how far “ circumstances” affect the moral responsibility of 
every living being. 

If I ha found and taken charge of Susan Smith, and almost forced 
her into virtue by my unremitting care of her, how far could she be con- 
sidered meritorious over Betsy Brown, who remained a miserable profli- 
gate simply because no hand drew her from her degradation, and held 

in the right path? My choice might have lighted upon Betsy 
Brown, and then she might have been raised to respectability, leaving 
Susan Smith to live and die among the hopelessly depraved. Look 
around. As I journey along the streets, I behold a being so fearfully 
disfigured, such a frightful spectacle, that I turn away sick and horrified. 
I see a man dragged between two policemen, followed by the lowest 
rabble. I hear that this wretched creature has just murdered his wife in 
a fit of fury occasioned by intoxication. He has been seized, he has re- 
sisted, he de been beaten with staves until his features have become 
almost undistinguishable, he is covered from top to toe with blood and 
dust, his head lies on his shoulder, he is almost insensible, he will quickly 
be before a magistrate, he will be committed for trial, he will be tried— 
will be convicted—will be hung until he is dead—will be What then ? 
Who shall answer? Who shall dare to say, that, this awful misery 
ended, worse torment shall begin? Reader, I tell you solemnly, that 
while, without being a pharisee, I hold myself as free from tendency to 
dark guilt as most men—while, not as a mere farce and form, but truly 
and sincerely, I thank God that I am not as this murderer—yet I have 
no assurance but that I might have been the same, and done the same, 
had his circumstances been mine. And I have no conviction that because 
he is what he is and I am what I am, therefore I dare reckon that I am 
his superior save in the sight of surface-judging men. The truth—the 
truth—is hidden now. Who shall abide the withdrawal of the cloud 
which screens it? This appalling outcast might, with my opportunities, 
have been far better than I am, and I, under his temptations, been far 
worse than he. Who shall talk of merit, and who shall look down upon 
his neighbour? The best amongst us will be the lowliest; the highest 
saint will be the most merciful judge. 
And now it is enquastionably a great mystery is this seeming truth, 
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that we are rather what we are made by circumstances than what we 
become through listening to or fan. pt any counsel within ourselves, 
Because, inasmuch as there is no thing as chance, as every event, both 
great and small, owes its occurrence to some operation of the Master Will 
which rules all, both above and below, therefore it would appear that, if not 
actually compelled to the words we say and the actions we perform, we 
nevertheless are either so led or so driven to the utterance of the former 
and the committal of the latter, that, to judge us in respect of them, to 
punish us for the bad and reward us for the good, would appear incon- 
sistent with Supreme Justice and unerring Truth. Survey this mur- 
derer. Almost every circumstance from his youth up seemed to tend 
darkly to the terrible consummation. The eliesiog of vice, in vice he 
was nurtured, and vice he was trained to love. ‘Taught no means of 
obtaining a livelihood save dishonest means, dishonest means he adopted 
rather than starve. Beaten and bruised when weak as a child, he seemed 
but to follow out his teaching when, with man’s strength, he oppressed 
and ill-treated such as he could master. Led to drink by misery, incited 
to quarrel by fever, hurled to murder by madness, cast down groaning 
and despairing by remorse, goaded to frenzy by fear, and, at the last, 
dying sullen and unrepentant through the previous death in him of all 
sensibility, of all power of thought and understanding, are we not in a 
difficulty when we note how completely some evil influence seems to have 
clutched and guided this man’s fate from the time when light first shone 
upon him as an infant at the breast to the moment when the execu- 
tioner’s task was done? Mark yonder saint upon his knees. His is no 
feigued devotion. His whole life has been true and holy, and his death 
will be blessed. Yet undoubtedly there is an inclination to surmise, that 
if in infancy the babes had been exchanged, and he who is now a saint 
had been given over to the sinners, and he who is a murderer had been 
handed to the saints, their respective courses would have been correspond- 
ingly changed, the gallows-tree would have exhibited the body of him 
who will now fall asleep under angel guardianship, and he would have 
gone hence, with holy calm, who will now be wrenched away from earth 
in agony and shame. 

There is another point of mystery deserving of notice. It is embraced 
in the greater marvel of the compatibility of universal providence with 
final judgment; but it would have existence independently of that won- 
der, and would remain if the loftier difficulty were done away, We 
allude to the effect of intercession or prayer. There are many texts in 
Scripture pointing to the efficacy of intercession, and to intercession for 
others. pie seem as though there might at this moment be a great 
blessing hovering over, or withheld from me, according as prayer in my 
behalf may be uttered or restrained by some pious well-wisher. Con- 
sider how much the happiness of others enters into both _— and 
private prayer. We pray for the Queen, for all in authority, for ae 
and priests. We pray for other nations, for Jews, Turks, and infidels. 
We pray for the fallen and degraded ; the outcast has our prayer, the 
worst criminal, the most degraded sinner. A man might be contem- 
plating the committal, this very night, of some terrible deed of blood. 
As far as any irresolution within himself was concerned, it might have 
absolutely disappeared. A fierce desire, an irrepressible longing, might 
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have thoroughly assumed sway over him, and he might be counting the 
moments when the victim should appear, and the opportunity be come, 
But hark! in an humble cottage, hundreds of miles away, might be seen 
upon her knees an aged woman, that man’s mother. And in a broken 
voice, prayer upon prayer, entreaty upon entreaty, passionate intercession 
again and again renewed, might, in the stillness of night, be wafted to 
the heaven where no prayer is unheard. This fervent supplication 
might be in behalf of the hardened wretch, whose spirit might be ready, 
and whose hand might be clenched, for the robbery and the murder. 
And the supplication might be answered—‘“ Ask and ye shall receive” 
—the mother’s faith might save the son’s destruction. In an instant 
illness might seize the son and lay him prostrate, save him from his 
terrible deed, open his eyes, during its long and wasting process, to the 
peril he had escaped, and finally, ere it laid him in his grave, behold him 
prepared for—home. 

But what mystery is this! Suppose that the man standing on this 
terrible precipice had long ago followed his mother to her grave, so that 
the lips* had been cold, and no prayer could be heard! The influence 
powerful to save him would have been wanting, and we might almost 
infer the certainty of his condemnation. Yet how difficult it is to un- 
derstand the dealing which would seem to make a man’s present and 
future welfare dependent on the possession of a fellow-being’s love, and 
that love being shown in one holy manner. This man might have been 
saved, and another man, not an iota more depraved, might have been lost, 
the sole difference being the outpouring or the absence of a mother’s prayer. 

This apparent inequality (if we may for a moment use the phrase) in 
the Divine ways with man, brings to our mind the parable of the lord who, 
having given employment to different labourers, for periods varying from 
one hour to twelve aman nevertheless, at the day’s close, made the same 
recompense to all. We say (and without the least irreverence) that 
although as there was the same agreement with all, there was no legal 
injustice, yet, morally, the arrangement appears exceedingly eccentric, if 
not unfair. We do not, of course, speak arbitrarily—we would not 
dare, for that would be impiety ; but we look at the narrative, for a 
while, by the light of human reason, as we contend we may lawfully do, 
and we judge it by that. When we find, however, that the result of 
such silences is to cast discredit upon that which is not necessarily 
within the grasp of human reason, we say to our judgment, “ Be silent, 
for here there speaketh a greater than thou.” 

We have heard it suggested that the whole difficulty of this appa- 
rent startling variance in the divine dealings with our race may be 
disposed of by the supposition that there will be a special judgment 
in each case, and that each will be judged, not by the works which 
he shall have done, but as he may have embraced the opportunities of 
good which may have been afforded him. Certainly this idea would 
wonderfully remove the precise difficulty, but then it would create 
fresh entanglements even greater than that it would release. To some 
extent, indeed, with all its drawbacks, we seem compelled to adopt it. 
Against these intensely barbarous tribes among which all ideas of virtue 
and vice seem utterly perverted, where violence is honourable and murder 
is glorious, where revelation never penetrates and truth never speaks, 
shall we believe the gates of heaven to be inexorably closed? In such 
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liar cases we see no alternative but to surmise that judgment will be 
on these unfortunates rather according as they may have followed 
their own horrible convictions of good, than as good is known to be in 
the pages of Scripture. But if we are almost forced to this conclusion 
in these especial cases, we shrink from admitting the principle it involves 
in a circle the least degree wider. In the first place, consider how 
strangely must our anticipation of heaven be altered to allow of our 
imagining it peopled by those who have been judged according to their 
“ opportunities.” The man who has but such few opportunities that 
although he has availed himself of them to the utmost extent he is quite 
of the earth, earthy, will find a seat. Men of formal morality and cold 
hearts—men whose lives have been passed in pressing forward objectionable 
and hurtful views—men who have done little good and much wrong— 
these may not be excluded. If the existence of drawbacks and stum- 
bling-blocks is to constitute an efficient excuse for the absence of truth, 
then who may not be visited with a gleam of hope, and see heaven 
shining behind the blackest cloud ? A motley group, indeed, would this 
principle admit! 

Again, if we are to be judged with reference to our opportunities, 
doubt, ye saints, and tremble. The many opportunities may have been 
less improved by the pious man than have been the few by the compara- 
tively lukewarm. We can imagine a man being far beneath a saint, and 
yet being far more praiseworthy in respect of the point of goodness to 
which he has attained than is the religious man; who, with many more 
opportunities, has not clasped them so eagerly and improved them so 
much. On this supposition, a strange exchanging of places between the 
saints and sinners of this world may take place in the next ; the first may 
indeed be the last, and the last first. 

But while these points do not form absolute obstacles to the reception 
of the foregoing idea, the following difficulty seems to us insuperable. 
While the salvation of a man who has made good use of his few oppor- 
tunities is quite consistent with our sense of justice, the condemnation 
of the criminal, by whom the few opportunities have been wasted, would 
be a subject of most materia: difficulty to our human wisdom. Repent- 
ance may, or may not, be a thing of slow growth. It may be born so 
gently and so quietly that its stealing into life may scarcely be felt, and 
it may be long ere it shall have attained such proportions that the heart 
shall fully know the new guest by whom it shall be tenanted. But so, 
likewise, it may be an infant and a giant at once. Last night may have 
not seen a vestige of it, this morning may find it in overwhelming 
power. Opporturfity after opportunity may have passed; the “few” 
opportunities may have been long ago exhausted, but who shall say that 
even when the ample have merged in the multitudinous, there may not 
come, after the long dark night, the bright dawn of a heavenly morning ? 
To imagine, then, that sentence shall go forth on the result of the few 
opportunities, is, we repeat, according to our final judgment, to impute 
injustice where injustice cannot be. I look upon two equally erring men, 
and I see one suddenly cut down by death in the very midst of his pro- 
fligacy, while in the other I witness continued existence, the arrival of 
repentance, the sure grasp of reformation. Is it so clear that the first 
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man, if he had lived, would not have been drawn to good equally with 
the last? Both disregarded the few opportunities, both might have 
embraced one out of many, and to believe, therefore, that both will be 
judged as they availed themselves of opportunities, when the number of 
these opportunites were greatly unequal, is a course from which we 
shrink with doubt and dismay. : 

We believe that the only approximate solution of the great mystery is 
to question boldly the fact of an inequality in the Divine dealings with 
the spirit of man. That there isa great difference in worldly circum- 
stances, of course we see; and that the period of human existence varies 
widely, we also know ; and that these poiuts seem most materially to de- 
termine good and evil, is unquestionably true. But we must remember, 
in dealing with any vast mystery in which the Creator is concerned, how 
marvellously clouds disperse and difficulties vanish before the rays of the 
bright Omnipotence. Is it so certain that circumstances do completely 
control the number and the force of opportunities of good, of calls to re- 
pentance? Recollect that so curiously fashioned is the human heart, that 
it is open to impressions from the most trivial causes, and that its suscepti- 
bility is wonderfully and mercifully moulded to meet the peculiar circum- 
stances in which its owner may be placed. The tear of sorrow which may 
be wrung from the refined and educated lady by an eloquent sermon may 
be equally elicited from the regretful peasant woman by the few awkward 
words of counsel uttered by the humblest labourer in the field of truth. I 
will not say that, merely because a result is so seldom seen, a waruing 
voice steals not from heaven into the court of vice even as into the home 
of virtue. The startling roll of thunder which says nothing to the man of 
education, may be a terrible threatening to the ignorant. Death is busy 
at all titnes; but while we who are clothed with purple and fine linen 
come to regard it with composure and without deep impression, it may be 
that, when in the haunt of vice, some spirit which was ever ready for evil, 
sinks low, and is cast forth, struggling with wretched wail, into darkness, 
a lesson is taught through the spectacle far more forcible than we can 
dream of. I see on a miserable pallet a fallen girl, whom consumption is 
claiming. Her eye fixes on a solitary star—the only star which the nar- 
rowness of the court in which she resides permits her to behold. The star 
becomes a preacher. In the dead of night it preaches to that unhappy 
soul a sermon more powerful than was ever echoed by cathedral walls. 
lt preaches of the old home, the dead parents, the little sister’s grave 
hard by, the brother in foreign lands. It speaks of the time when there 
was happiness and hope—the time in the far-off past—and it whispers, 
‘‘ Allis not even yet lost, there is yet a home.” I see a drunken ruffian 
paralysed by the sight of his dead child. . I see the callous artisan in the 
fields ou a summerday. I see him stirred by sight of the blue sky, and 
shining sun, and by the songs of birds. It is fully possible that in some 
mysterious way “opportunities” are equally distributed to all. That 
Sarah Smith, if I had rescued her, would have had but the same amount 
of facility of escape from condemnation which she will have had Jeft to 
her present course. That the captured murderer was as much screened 
from vice, in spite of all appearance to the contrary, as I and others have 
been who would benefit, instead of slay, our fellow-creatures. That 
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whether long life or early death be our portion, the measure of merciful 
chance is pape 4 the same. Whether the earnest prayer in our behalf 
be offered by such as love us and are loved of Heaven, or whether there 
be none to love us and none to pray for us, the balance is yet preserved. 
In short, that each and all of us, free to choose between good and evil, 
have been omee drawn to good, and that if one man stand upright and 
another fall, the difference in outward circumstances shall in no way have 
led to such result. Whisperings and warnings are everywhere, and find 
their way into lordly palace and humble cottage, into virtuous home and 
criminal haunt. A voice is heard through night, through day. The 
hand which guides all human beings through earth, would bring them 
equally to home, and though doubts and difficulties which, while the 
may wholesomely be pondered, cannot be fully solved, hang around this 
mighty and mysterious subject, we may be sure that in the great day 
not one spirit will be enabled to stand forth and cry aloud, “I have 
been wronged.”’ 








EVALLA. 


By W. Betray Bateman. 


XX. 
Study to be quiet. * 


“ THat sky,” said Helmet, ‘‘ looks as stormy as my fate !”’ 

“Would you live for ever under a heaven of cloudless and perpetual 
blue ?” asked Evalla, smilingly. ‘ Epicurean !” 

It was the same evening of the last chapter. They stood in the large 
bay-window apart, watching the storm, but with different emotions. 
Each had the proud spirit that looks with defiant eye upon the future. 
Evalla Castelmaine would have sent a kinsman warrior to battle, and 
have disdained to wring his heart or shake his fortitude by the exhibition 
of a single pang. Her voice would not have faltered, her eye would not 
have quailed. And when the echo of his last footstep had died away, 
and none remained to witness the deed, her woman’s weakness would 
have overcome her pride, and a bosom heaving with agonised throes, and 
sighs that tore the heart asunder, and clenching hands, and dishevelled 
hair, and one long wail of the soul well-nigh despairing, would have 
sattested too well what woe the effort cost. Helmet, too, was of heroic 

mould, fond of opposition, and exhilarated by the sense of danger nor 
(like all who are capable to conquer) destitute of a certain confidence in 
himself. 

And yet his brow was gloomy now as the far-away black horizon on 
which they gazed. Why did that gaze peer so deeply into the distance, 
as if it feared to rest upon the pe and avoided the form beside him ? 
Q 
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Was that beauty too dear? Did he feel that his destiny stood living, 
breathing there, and he, with no more power toclasp the dream, to warm 
the le, to utter the enchanted word that made the spirit corre- 

ndent to his will, than if there rolled between them that fabled gulf 
which separates the happy and the lost ? 

He flung his hair back from his forehead hastily. 

«“ When we met two months since,” he continued—“two months 
since, was it not ?” 

“ Two little months,” replied Evalla, echoing the sigh of the Prince of 
Denmark. 

How spare the action, how fruitful the emotion, crowded into that 
bank and shoal of time! At least for one of them! 

“‘ You said I should soon be on the wing again, and I disclaimed it; 

et you, Evy, were the truer prophet, the wiser seer! I shall speedily 
bs in harness !” 

“ A rare scheme on my part, was it not, to scare you away ?” Evalla 
said, with a short laugh, but one that had not much of glee in it. “ You 
were too good for us,” she resumed, more seriously; “there was no 
affinity between Alfred Helmet, of the restless mind, the robust limb, 
and the quiet farm where energy has no object, and genius is thrown 
away. We must all do our appointed tasks—find out our peculiar talent, 
and exercise it; to bury it is still a crime, though the reward is only 
reached by long study and patient watching, by painful travel along 
thorny paths. Shall it ever be said that you, Alfred, bore in your bosom 
the feeble heart that fainted by the way? I would sooner see yon 
lightning rend you to ashes where you stand !” 

oe And you would be right,” he replied, musingly. 

“ Have you heard anything more about the purchase of Elderbrake ?”’ 
she said, suddenly changing the subject. 

“No!” 

“ Then see to it,” added Evalla; “ you are too careless about money 
matters. If it is sordid to think too much of them, it is iniquitous to 
think too little. By-the-by, Mr. Wilders was seeking you to-day, and 
had something to tell you. Will yo find him now?” 

“Then I must find Miss Lilian .tivers, I suppose,” said Helmet, 
“and the tail of the comet will follow in its wake.” 

Lilian entered from the interview with D’Arcy, and sat down (rather 
more gravely than usual, it must be added) beside Evelina. 

““One word before we part,’’ he said; “ you will visit me at Elder- 
brake ?” 

She cast her eyes upon him, unutterable thoughts flying all the while 
over their dreamy pupils, and a confused expression that he failed to 
fathom. 

He broke the pause : 

“With Mr. Castelmaine—and the comet, Miss Rivers—and our 
absent friend, the comet’s tail.” 

“T will,” she replied, then, and only then ; “on condition that you 
have begun the task which I believe it your duty to fulfil.” ; 

“ Enough !” was the answer; “if I am not happy, I must be content. 
So now for the pleasant commencement ; a dozen letters from constitu- 
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asking impossible things, and requiring answers before daybreak. 
Adieu !” 

“ Even as I told you,” said Willie Wilders, joining them; ‘ you have 
fallen into the at of the Philistines, Much better have digested fat 
bacon on a gate at Eversley, like Mrs, Castelmaine’s freckled aide-de- 
camp, Samuel Sloe; for you may remember, Alfred, that Emmanuel 
Kant declares, in his ‘ Critic of Pure Reason,’ page 10, on the difference 
of analytical and synthetical judgments . 

Strange to say, when the speaker looked up to launch his argument, 
the audience had dispersed. Evalla was far away by the fireside, lost in 
thought, and buried in a fauteuil, Helmet had vanished altogether. 
So the proof of Alfred’s confusion by pure reason, and upon irrefragable 
principles, being lost and buried too, Willie Wilders sighed at the in- 
difference of mankind to his cherished author, gave (Jessamine’s despair) 
the straggling hair a sweep from the broad pale temples, and finally 
settled down beside Lilian, and entered into an animated conversa- 
tion upon topics less abstruse, Evelina, missing D’Arcy, retired early. 
They were left alone. And so soft was Lillie’s whispering voice that 
night, so sweet the expression of the deep blue eyes, half advancing, 
and then retreating timidly, but always with a vague, undefined wish to 
recal and to win back, that the sensitive, hesitating nature of Willie 
Wilders became reassured. He grew gay, as he felt, while he poured 
forth the treasures of a teeming intellect, that his listener was as atten- 
tive as she was beautiful, and that her heart followed the burning words 
that fell like eloquent fire from his lips. Those were the happiest mo- 
ments they had known for many a day, and if the recollection banished 
sleep from either pillow, delicious waking dreams filled up the void. 

The fair reader has not yet forgiven Lillie the resolute step she adopted 
in venturing to meet Mr. D’Arcy Livermore with no other chaperone 
than Gellert the hound, but she shal accord her full pardon in due time, 

So slumber crept over the household at last, and all was still within, in 
spite of the tempest without. 

And it would have been well for Sammy Sloe, the garrulous possessor 
of the scarlet waistcoat, to whom Willie Wilders had thus casually alluded, 
if, eschewing vulgar curiosity, and concealing his innocent nose in that 
red nightcap which was his nocturnal adornment, he, too, had betaken 
himself to his truckle-bed, and had studied to be quiet (as the motto of 
this chapter might have taught him), instead of spending that eventful 
midnight on the hill overlooking the dell of Oak Hollow. 

After the destruction of the bridge, he found himself cut off from those 
whom he had signalled to join in the pursuit, and left with no resource 
but his own agility to save him from desperate and angry foes. He was 
not so swift of foot, however, as usual, on this occasion, having provided 
himself rather too plentifully with a fortification of fat bacon before start- 
ing, and added frequent applications from a cow-horn drinking-vessel as 
he went along, to sustain his courage. The country had been familiar 
to him from infancy ; but the night was black as ink, and the rain and 
lightning confused him, so that the path was not difficult to lose, and his 
pursuers had the advantage of the lantern, which from time to time was 
turned on him, to ascertain his track, and then darkened again, leaving 


a deeper gloom than before. 
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Gradually his breath began to fail; his panting sides heaved piteous 
sighs ; and, finding that he could hold his course no longer, he felt his 
way on hands and feet down into a ditch, and stood there crouched, in 
hopes that his enemies would pass him by unobserved. Calming down 
his laboured respirations as well as he could, though every now and then 
a grunt escaped, like a groan from a pair of bellows, he heard 
the hurried footsteps approach nearer and nearer. The torrents that had 
fallen, and were falling still, had so swollen the contents of the ditch, 
that in lieu of the usual trickling stream which scarcely covered the 
foot that forded it, it now formed a rapid rivulet, which nearly reached 

to his armpits, and he shivered with cold and apprehension while the 
water filled one pocket after another, rendering his corduroy dress so heavy, 
that as his hob-nailed boots sank inch by inch into the mud at the bottom, 
he was soon unable to move. To complete his dismay, not only did the 
waters continue to rise in height until they nearly reached his lip, and 
bubbled down his throat, but every possible kind of obscene thing that 
dank places can produce, from the newt to the water-rat, began to disport 
itself round Sammy Sloe, and make excursions into his legs and arms, 
wherever an opening presented itself.* Perhaps, having found a victim 
more than usually plump, they were more than usually active in their 
researches. The force necessary, however, to draw one foot out of the 
mud only drove the other further in, and he would assuredly have died 
that ignominious death which coroners call “ found drowned in a ditch,” 
but for the arrival of Mark Margrove and Aaron Vandelow, who paused 
to breathe just beside him. Conscious that among these foes of this 
unlucky night the toad and the water-rat were, possibly, the least baneful, 
Sam endeavoured to remain quite still, in hopes that the pursuers would 
pass by before he was compelled to call for help. But a bite from a rat 
of more than ordinary enterprise so confounded him, that he made a 
loud splash. The lantern was turned upon him in an instant, with all 
the vigilance of suspicion, and he knew that he was betrayed. 

“ Here he is!” said a voice from one (which, he did not know, for 
both their forms were in shadow). 

“ S’help me, yes!” said the other. ‘“ What shall we do with him ?” 

“ Six inches deeper, and the spy will be in kingdom come!” was the reply. 

Sammy Sloe, in spite of the chill stream that oozed into his bones, felt 
the blood rush like fire through every vein. With a violent effort, he 
endeavoured to disengage himself and reach the other side, but the iron 
hand of Mark, who had lain down on the grass to reach him, held him 
with a giant gripe, and firmly and irresistibly dragged him to the fatal 
bank. As he approached through the muddy waters, Aaron Vandelow 
lent his aid, and Sam began to think his last hour was come, when with 
little ceremony he was landed, like a well-played fish, through bush and 
briar at their feet. 

“ Run to the cart,” said Mark to the Jew, who was dancing about in 
ne excitement, “and bring the spare trace from the box in front; this 

unghill fowl must be trussed, or have his wings clipped at least. Quick, 
you little dirty son of Abraham; your legs were made to run; leave 
others’ arms to fight !” 
Obedient to the master spirit—master, at least, where strength and 
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courage were needful—Aaron hurried off on those queer Israelitish legs 
which Mark had apostrophised. His steps had scarcely died away, when 
the sound of a horse’s hoofs were audible. Sammy Sloe waited until the 
rider was close, and then struggled violently to get free. Once, and only 
once, his gurgling cry of “ Help!” escaped thé throat that Mark Mar- 
grove’s fingers were empurpling with their savage hold, It 

unheard, or unnoticed. The horseman never stayed his rein. Both 
listened in a breathless, dreadful silence to the retreating sound, as it 

w fainter—fainter, yet still clear. Suddenly it ceased amid a rumbling 
roll of falling rock, followed by one dull echo from the dell. Many a 

steed had carried the rider over brook and fence before, but that 
was the last leap of Squire Castelmaine ! 

Aaron was not long in returning with the leather trace which Mark 
had indicated, and escape soon became hopeless. The Jew delighted 

icularly’in ransacking his pockets, not so much, it would seem, from 
the desire to plunder, as in the indulgence of a cowardly animosi 
towards an unarmed and helpless victim. When he was quite secured, 
Mark took Sam’s handkerchief. It was a bandanna of which the sufferer 
was proud, and its disappearance caused a throb in his heart that he 
could not restrain. 

“T knows yer, Mark!” gulped out Sam; “I knows yer, mind!” 

The only answer was the heavy pressure on his chest of a merciless 
heel, that made his body wring with wet like a sponge. 

“ You'll hear o’ this,” continued Sam, in another sudden spurt; “I 
said where I were gone—afore I left ‘! 

Aaron had just found the cow-horn, and testified his tranquillity at 
Sam’s prostrate condition by taking a long pull at the fiery spirit. But 
Mark Margrove had caught the last words, and his hrow grew deadly. 

“ The squire !’’ gasped Sammy Sloe—‘ the squire! He'll make yer 
answer for this ’ere, and , 

* You, like him,” said Mark, “shall ride a last steeple-chase in the 
dark; he sleeps in the Hollow; there’s room for a spy beside him in the 
bed he has chosen !” 

Before Sammy Sloe could remonstrate further, his own handkerchief 
was thrust in his mouth, and he lay gagged, and unable to ejaculate a 
syllable. 

Mark Margrove’s worst passions were roused. He looked round. 
There was no one near. The storm was screaming itself to rest. Here 
and there the stars began to shed their quiet light upon the troubled 
scene—upon the gushing waters—upon the uprooted trees—upon the 
disturbed marauders and their luckless enemy. The keeper already had 
his hand upon Sam Sloe’s collar, preparatory to dragging him to the 
edge of the precipice, and hurling him over its fearful steep, when the 
fears of Aaron overcame him, and he rushed to the rescue. 

It was a bold act on the part of the little Jew. 

Mark paused. A sudden thought flashed across him. 

One witness was safe—helpless as an infant—and could wait ! 

The other, his worst foe, one whom he could never shake off, who fol- 
lowed his foo everywhere, who more than once had lured him to 
the perdition he so often sought to spurn, until it was too late,—he, the 
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Jew, was in his power now—the Jew to whom he was bound by galling 
chains, whose weakness was so feeble yet so strong! It was only an- 
other blow—one more—and he was free as air! No witness left—al] 
debts and deeds wiped out! He took Aaron’s arm, as if he wished to 
counsel with him. He led him on—on, while the Jew reasoned—on 
towards the dell—to the very brink—when 

From the ivied tower of the old church tolled the third hour of 
morning. 

And while the echoes died away, came the angel whisper, as it had 
done once before when infant voices arrested him with their Sabbath 
hymn at eventide. 

It painted to his mind the picture of a gulf—dread, dark, terrible ! 

On this side, Redemption !—the quiet home, peaceful pursuits, an un- 
burdened bosom, healthful tasks through days never too long, and nights 
of unhaunted repose! Church was over. That reverend preacher of the 
silver hair passed among the flock that loved him. In the midst of the 
old tombs he stood—Mark, not as then, but with the smooth face of 
childhood, ere a line furrowed his brow, ere an evil thought furrowed his 
heart ; and the preacher patted his young cheek while he wound through 
the throng. He remembered how that touch fell like a blessing. Could 
it be recalled? ‘* On this side !” whispered the monitor. 

But beyond ! 

He led the way back to where their prisoner lay, and in his turn re- 
freshed himself from the cow-horn, which was handed him by Aaron, 
who little thought that his very life had been trembling in the balance a 
minute since. Mark’s thoughts reverted to Sammy Sloe. Now that his 

ions were, in a measure, cooled—for the revulsion of feeling, though 
sudden, had been complete—he would willingly have set him at liberty 
upon a promise of secrecy respecting the adventure in which he had been 
involved, and Sam’s fears for his personal safety would doubtless have in- 
duced him to comply. But he had committed the fatal error, when his 
caution was overcome by the dissolving view of the handkerchief, of letting 
Mark know that he recognised him, and of accusing him by name. It 
was this which had fired his assailant in the first instance with the idea of 
extreme vengeance, propounded to and combated by Aaron. ‘There 
still remained, however, the imperative necessity of at least silencing him 
whom they had determined not to kill. A very few words from Mark, 
aside to ra explained the course he intended to pursue, and, as a 
first step, the Jew was despatched to fetch the cart from which he had 
ed taken the leather trace that now held the prisoner in its mortal 
col. 

The vehicle, a rough farmer's cart, was not long in arriving, filled 
with a load of straw, a portion of which was soon displaced to make room 
for their merchandise, and afforded it ample concealment. When this 
was completed, Aaron, mounting to the front, made a snug receptacle 
for the sleek, well-fed figure of Sammy Sloe, and Mark, who had taken 
out his clasp-knife, and cut a strong oaken staff, exhibited this weapon 
to his victim by the light of the lantern, with an admonitory intimation 
that if he wished to keep his brains inside his skull, and to retain his 
limbs in their natural symmetry, his only security lay in silence. 
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“Ah, Mark!” gasped out Sam, whose mouth had been somewhat 
relieved from the gag by the violent speed with which, as if shot from a 
ult, he had been projected into the straw, “ ye were always a ne’er- 
do-weel! Pretty doings these ’ere, ain’t ’un—sloamin’ about wi’ carts 
and lanterns! And there’s the black sow a goin’ to litter—and who's to 
gie the wall-eyed mare a mash? Qh, Nannette, lass! Nan——” 

The remainder of Sam’s lamentations were here cut short by the motion 
of the cart, which started off so rapidly as to show that a horse of no 
ordinary strength was bearing it away. 

Sam’s gag was tightened, but only in a manner to stifle speech, and 
as mile after mile was covered, the fatigues of the night, the drenching 
from the storm, not unassisted possibly by the contents of the cow-horn, 
overcame him utterly at last. In spite of his danger, and amidst the 
steam of his reeking garments, the warm straw soothed him into as 

found a slumber as it he had been in the truckle-bed at Eversley. 

When he awoke, many hours had elapsed. It was broad day, and the 
sun was attaining the meridian. The gag had been removed. He was 
no longer bound in leather, nor reclining in the cart, but propped up 
against a jutting rock, and surrounded by strange faces and stranger forms. 
Before him spread a scene which baffled his comprehension. Wherever 
he gazed he saw nothing but an illimitable waste of waters. White sails, 
apparently no bigger than the outspread wings of a bird, were visible 
upon the edge of the horizon. Within a gunshot of the shore rode a 
magnificent schooner, built no less for power than speed, and he could 
_ distinguish figures moving about her deck, and gradually spreading 

er canvas to the breeze. Close to where he sat, and already nearly 
loaded, with her head seaward, was a small boat, only retained by the 
weight of her stern upon the sand. It gradually dawned upon Sammy 
Sloe’s bewildered intellects that, for the first time in his life, he looked 
upon what must be the sea! 

After overcoming the first surprise, and finding that his questions eli- 
cited no reply, though he was evidently watched, he looked round upon 
the coast. It was wild and desolate. The waves almost washed his feet as 
they rolled in heavy and monotonous music to the beach. He sought in 
vain along the line of white cliff for any vestige of a human being to 
whom he could appeal for rescue. Only the sailors were near, regarding 
him with vigilant eyes. Mark Margrove, the Jew, and the cart in 
which he had slept, were departed or invisible. 

A movement among the sailors soon interrupted his observations. The 
boat was ready. Too paralysed for remonstrance, he was hurried hastily 
into her bows, The measured strokes of the oarsmen bore them swiftly 
over the intervening waves, whose heaving roll increased Sam’s terror 
every instant. The cargo was shipped, the boat was hoisted on deck, the 
anchor raised. Every stitch of sail was set, and bellied — as the 
schooner, leaning to the steady wind, ploughed her track along the 
waters, and flew, like a freed greyhound, impatiently on her course. 
The bolts rattled, the timbers creaked, the seamews hovered aloft uttering 
their wild, melancholy cry; and a weather-beaten tar, who seemed to exer- 
cise authority over the rest of his mates, placed himself at the helm, and 
steered the beautiful little craft straight ahead from the shore they had 
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quitted to the dim line where the green sea merged into the distant 
horizon. 

By this time Sam had courage to look round him. The storm, though 
past, had left the sea swollen into long sweeping billows, whose foamy 
crests came careering on; and still the dolphm that formed the figure- 
head, dipping deep into the ocean trough, rose again undaunted, and 
dashed over or through the next wall of water, spreading the fore-deck 
with spray. In fact, the schooner Dolphin, whatever her character might 
be in some respects, now showed her sea-going powers with a kind of 
triumphant devilry, and the captain, who had the helm in hand, surveyed 
her progress, as he cast a wary glance ever and anon up to her tightened 
canvas, with the pride and love of a sailor for his ocean mistress. 

The sea grew calmer as the day declined. The captain abandoned the 
helm to a subordinate, and giving a shrill call, was answered by a roguish 
young imp, who took off his dirty woollen cap with a flourish, made a 
preposterous kind of mock obeisance, and then, toning himself down 
into seriousness, stood gravely waiting for orders. These were conveyed 
in a ianguage loud enough to catch the ear of Sammy Sloe, and he 
recognised the acceuts at once as those of which Nannette was so proud. 

“ Dang it,” said Sam to himself, almost under his breath, “if these ere 
bean’t Frenchers! Oh, Nannette! Nannette! if you was only here to 
tell ’em a thing or two in their own unnateral lingo!” 

The sea-imp received his commands, gave a nod of the matted head 
towards the prisoner with an air of inquiry, was answered with an affirma- 
tive look of reply, and disappeared. ‘ 

Speedily the smoke of a fire began to issue from the cabin chimney, 
accompanied by a warm odour of cooking. At the first whiff Sam turned 
a shade paler than usual; the imp, on the contrary, seemed to think that 
his culinary genius gave him unlimited licence while the occupation lasted. 
As often as he could desert his post, he was seen making grimaces at the 
skipper, mimicking poor Sam, or doing stray bits of diabolical and irre- 
verend dances. At length he appeared on deck with a fish basket, which 
steamed with some incomprehensible viand. The captain, helping him- 
self first, drew forth a round, odorous, hissing thing with claws, cut a large 
slice from a loaf about a yard and a half long, and proceeded literally 
to make his prey “shell out” by the aid of his pocket-knife. The rest 
opened their knives too, and followed his example. Lastly, the prisoner 
was lifted from the boat on to the deck, to partake of the feast. He 
was about to sit down, when the imp, dipping one hand into the basket, 
and pointing down his throat with the other, as an intimation that 
he purposed to indulge Sam’s appetite with an unheard-of delicacy, 
brought into upper air a small, juicy, reeking crab, and placed it close 
under his nose. No sooner did the victim smell the strange creature sim- 
mermg in such near approximation to his nostrils, than, abandoning the 
banquet with a shudder, he made a rush to the schooner’s side, and, hanging 
his head over, commenced such a protracted, minute, and comprehensive 
survey of Neptune's dominions, as if his curiosity would never be satisfied. 

The sailors, however, washed down the unctuous fragments with weak 
rum-and-water out of a small yellow basin. Like that of the barber, 
which Don Quixote believed to be Mambrino’s helmet, and adapted to his 
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own skull accordingly, this basin had more uses than one. It was called 
into requisition early in the morning, to minister to the ablutions of the 

Then it became successively a receptacle for coffee, soup, beer, 
brandy, schnaps, and various other liquids, vinous, aqueous, or spirituous, 
until at last—unless any one wanted to shave—it finished its manifold 
duties at night with the skipper’s final cup before he turned in. He never 
actually slept, but sat before the cabin fire, and dozed in his boots, with 
ome eye open. 

The basin was empty, the sailors were chattering, Sam Sloe was 

ing, the sea-imp was dancing some cannibal fandango, when, sud- 
deally, an ejaculation from the helmsman attracted universal attention. 
Instantly all voices were silenced. There was scarcely a sail in sight. 
A heavy-laden merchantman was beating up in tacks against the wind ; 
a large three-masted vessel, apparently a man-of-war, lay at anchor in 
the offing, repairing damage; and, with the exception of one white dis- 
tant speck, that was almost concealed in haze, the schooner was alone 
upon the waters. 

It was to this white speck that all eyes were now directed. The glass 
(not the social one) went quickly from hand to hand. The skipper looked 
thoughtfully up at his wide-spread sheets, and then his eye lightened with 
a flash at once of excitement and defiance. His orders followed each 
other in rapid succession, and in clear, determined tones. The canvas 
was braced down closer, that ‘not a breath of the breeze might be lost; 
fresh flying sails were unfolded; and soon the craft, feeling the additional 
impetus, reeled through the waves with a kind of drunken desperation, 
covering her decks with water as she bent over, and leaving, for it was 
sunset now, phosphorescent gleams of fire in her wake. 

+ The skipper’s contraband countenance seemed to revel in the race, 
as the distant sail rose more distinctly, showing a government pennant 
and a hull of cutter build. The strain on the schooner, from the immense 

ress of canvas, shook every beam in her frame, but still she bore 
on gallantly, and instead of blenching, or heeding the whispered fears of 
his crew, the skipper lit his pipe and clung to the helm, and said, 
and sung, and also swore, in good old Suffolk Saxon, ‘ She’s done 
it afore, and if she don’t do it again, I'll drive her out o’ the water, 
Frenchers and all, or my name ain’t Dennis, damme!” 

Through a night that Sammy Sloe thought would never end, went the 
vessel plunging aud careering on its liquid way, and he was almost stu- 
pified with the rapid flight of events, and the sense of danger and despair, 
when a dreary, forlorn glance showed distant lights visible on the lee. 
The loosened sheets flapped, the schooner was brought to, the anchor- 
cable rattled out, the boat was lowered, and, amid a dead silence, with 
the sole exception of a shrieking adieu from the sea-imp, Sam was borne 
rapidly to the shore. They gave him the cow-horn, the weight of which 
evinced that it had been replenished, and throwing him half a dozen bis- 
cuits, pushed off, and left him to what fate he knew not. Even while he 
gazed, the retreating boat reached the schooner’s side again, the canvas 
spread in broad sheets as before, aud the vessel flew away like an ocean 


sprite into the mists of the morning. 
Awaking at length to the fact that he was deserted and alone, he 
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remembered the lights, which, he rightly judged, argued the neighbour. 
hood of human habitations. The dull brown cliffs were not very high, 
though rugged, and on reaching the top he proceeded along a wide sandy 
plain, As day advanced, stray labourers in blouses, and women in 
miraculous caps, with red umbrellas, met him, and Sam (as if, like one 
of the famed dreamers of Ephesus, he had slept a hundred years, and 
wakened in another generation) endeavoured to ascertain where he was, 
in the inquiry, “ Oh, if yer please, as how—where am 1?” In reply to 
which they only shrugged their shoulders, and clattered away briskly in 
their wooden sabots. He reached the town at last, weary and footsore, 
and, looking about for a resting-place, saw a large church before him, 
He entered mechanically, and sat down in a chair before the altar—not 
the pure, simple altar he had known at Eversley, but one richly sculp- 
tured, book with strange figures, and lit with saintly tapers. Massive 
pillars supported a lofty dome. The sun, shining through windows of 
stained glass, flooded the walls with holy rays of purple, rose, and ame- 
thyst. The fretted niches and the echoing aisles gave back the organ’s 
notes, as it were the deep voices of angels welcoming to their glory the 
souls of the immortal and the blessed. Poor Sam knew little of creed 
or dogma, as he bent his wayworn knees instinctively. He only felt that 
around and above him was a temple—of whatever worship—whose echoes 
were of religion; and when all forms were bowed, he bowed down too, 
and bent his honest, freckled face between his horny hands, and wept 
in weariness of spirit ! 

The service was over. He halted in the porch. The sunlight cheered 
him; and he was rubbing the tears away with the cuff of his coat, when 
an unshaven man, leaning on a stout oaken stick, who had been noticing 
his despondency, beckoned him to approach. Sam obeyed, adding his . 
stereotyped inquiry at the same time, of “Oh, if yer please, as how— 
where am I ?” 

The stranger eyed him from head to foot, and, after mature deliberation, 
made the brief remark : 

* Poor devil !” 

“Oh, zur!” exclaimed Sammy Sloe, catching at the words, “ do say 
that again ; I be so glad to hear yer say that ’ere; do go on calling me 
poor devil. Hooray!” shrieked Sammy, and he flung his cap up in the 
air with joy ; “ Ae ain't a ferriner—he called me poor devil. At last l’ve 
found a friend as speaks like a rational critter !”’ 
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QUEENS OF FRANCE OF SPANISH ORIGIN.* 


THERE can be no doubt that the influence exercised by queens on 
their royal or imperial husbands, sometimes more or less manifest, at 
others more covert, is still always real. Such an influence must, to a 
certain extent, always affect more or less his will, his conduct, and even 
his policy. With the princes—the inheritors of thrones—the influence 
as a mother is still greater. Tacitus held, and M. de Lamartine has 
developed, the principle that great men partake more of the mother than 
of the father. Studying history in this point of view, and limiting the 
sphere of observation for a moment to the French queens who came from 
the heroic land of the Cid, a fact of unanticipated importance is elimi- 
nated—it is, that of all the queens of France those who have most con- 
tributed to found that unity of power which has ever been essential to the 
prosperity of the French nation came from Spain. They have 
more than any others the sentiment of national unity, and they have 
more than any others, by the sense of dignity, which was no doubt de- 
rived from the race from which they descended, aided in raising the 
French monarchy to that elevation at which we see it exalted in the 
times of Louis XIV. 

Brunehilde, the earliest example of a French queen of Spanish origin, 
was brought up by the light of the last rays of Roman civilisation, and 
hence also was she desirous of transferring the same into Gaul, at that 
time half savage; she sought to discipline boors lusty in their inde- 
pendence, and to curb their licence beneath an imperial yoke. If barba- 
rianism triumphed, and the queen herself fell a victim to her efforts, still 
her task did not perish with her ; the idea of administrative organisation 
survived, to be carried out by others. When Blanche of Castille ascended 
the throne of France, she inspired others with the sentiments that she in- 
herited as a true Castilian, that the people among whom she had cast 
her lot, with whom she had condescended to dwell, and over whom she 
was called by Providence to rule, must of necessity be the first nation in 
the world, and that all other peoples were only fit to gravitate, as it were, 
around her! This was an inheritance which court flatterers could not 
fail to see remained to be reaped by Louis XIV. and Napoleon. “ The 
crown of France,’’ said the pre-eminently Catholic Bossuet, ‘is as much 
above the other crowns of the world as the royal dignity surpasses the 
fortunes of private individuals.” ‘Notwithstanding her sincere and fervent 
piety, the Spaniard, become the wife of Louis VIII. and mother of 
Louis IX., did not hesitate to vindicate the temporal rights of the crown 
against the encroachments of the clergy and the pretensions of the Pope 
himself. She accustomed the barons, by the firmness of her policy, as 
well as by her noble qualities in private life, to consider themselves sub- 

jects of the king, whom they had hitherto looked upon as their equal. 
The wife of Philippe le Bel defended the same principle of royal autho- 
rity and monarchical unity in the presence of the French counts and 





* Les Reines de France nées Espagnoles. Par A. Noél, Offc'er de l'Université, 
Paris: Firmin Didot Freres, Fils et C*. 
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barons as well as before strangers. Queen Anne of Austria was not 
less firm during her long and arduous regency. One thought only filled 
her mind during the troubles and dangers of the Fronde, and that was to 
preserve the authority of the king, her son, intact. She confronted every 
attempt made against the maintenance of this power, and neither the re. 
sistance of parliament, nor popular insurrection, could turn her from the 
object which s she so courageously aimed at at the peril of her life. But 
these have not been the only glorious results of Spanish alliances. Six 
different times did these wr A saee put an end to sanguinary and devas. 
tating wars; and lastly, if the present inheritor of an mmperial diadem is 
a Spaniard on the maternal side, it is pleasant to the French to think 
that so also were Saint Louis and Louis XIV. “Un grand homme est 
presque toujours le fils de sa mére.” 

Brunehilde, second daughter of Athanagild, King of the Visigoths, 
crossed the Pyrenees in 566 to wed Sighebert, son of Chlother (Clo- 
taire) I. The royal pair were alike in advance of their age. Sighebert 
had embraced Christianity, and repudiated the Germanic privileges of a 
plurality of wives. Brunehilde was, according to the poet Venantius 
Fortunatus, a very pearl of beauty, modesty, intelligence, and dignity ; 
and the Gallo-Roman nobles sat with the Frank warriors at the nuptial 
repast at Metz. 

Yet, strange to say, an alliance that seemed to promise so much, was 
devoted from the onset to the pursuit of a vengeance which, however 
legitimate, was but too characteristic of the sanguinary ferocity of the 
age. Hilperik, the debauchee who had repudiated Andowere in favour of 
Frédégonde, was so much dazzled with Sighebert’s good fortune, that he 
sought a sister of Brunehilde’s, Galeswinthe by name, in marriage ; and 
he was aided in the negotiation by the now Frank sister, who little anti- 
cipated the deplorable issue of her kindly-meant intervention. The 
jealous and revengeful Frédégonde having regained her ascendancy after 
Hilperik’s marriage, the unfortunate Spanish princess perished a victim 
to the outrages of the king and of his concubine. 

Brunehilde aroused upon this the spirit of vengeance among all the 
Frank chiefs, and Gonthramn, King of Burgundy, and brother of Sighe- 
bert and of Hilperik, joined in the fierce struggle, which devastated all 
Gaul for nigh half a century. Frédégonde was the evil spirit that in- 
spired the angry passions. As haughty as she was fair, she is said also 
to have engaged magic in her cause, and to have controlled the passions 
of those around her by dark and mysterious means. It is by such means 
that she is described as having won ovgr the two giants of Therouenne 
(whose effigies are, or used to be, in the cathedral of St. Omer) to murder 
King Sighebert. 

Brunehilde, who at that time dwelt in the well-known ‘ Palais des 
Thermes,” in Paris, was, upon the murder of her husband, exiled to 
Rouen, where she contracted a marriage with Mérovig, son of Hilperik, 
and, consequently, her nephew by her previous husband. Frédégonde, 
however, soon succeeded in bringing about a separation, and had the 
young prince’s crown shaved, and himself immured in a monastery. His 
eonnexions, however, soon provided him with means to escape, but after 
sojourning a time with the historian Gregory—then Bishop of Tours—he 
ultimately fell a victim to his stepmother’s persecutions. 
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Nor were the insatiable passions of the demoniac Frédégonde glutted 
with this sacrifice. Having taken to herself a new lover in the person 
of Landerik, she had Hilperik put to death, and Brunehilde, profiting 
by the disorders that ensued, and abetted by Hildebert, King of Bur- 
gundy, sought to re-establish the rights of her son. Frédégonde, on 

side, attempted, but unsuccessfully, to thwart her by assassina- 
tion. The, dagger and the chalice were used by this ex 
woman to solve all the most common-place difficulties; she had the 
Bishop of Rouen slain at his altar; she gave a “ liqueur inconnue” to 
two clerks, and introduced an assassin into the very bedroom of King 
Gonthramn. Brunehilde appears to have been little less energetic on 
her side. She put several chieftains to death, and exiled others; but 
while history describes this with her as “ purging her ren ate 
with Frédégonde the same method of getting rid of rivals and 
enemies is ranked among crimes of the darkest dye. The executions 
and vengeance that followed upon the treaty of Andolet (Nov, 29, 587), 
drawn up by Gonthramn and Hildebert, latter accompanied by his 
mother, Brunehilde, and wife, Faileube, are in the same way excused, 
on the plea that they themselves had escaped no less than twelve attempts 
at assassination made against them by Frédégonde. 

At the death of Gonthramn, in 593, Hildebert became King of Aus- 
trasia and Burgundy, but he perished early, “perhaps,” says Mézeray, 
“of the poison that came from Frédégonde’s shop ;” or, adds the quaint 
old chronicler, “if not hers, it may have been Brunehilde’s!’’ He thus 
appears to have entertained pretty nearly the same opinion of both. The 


latter had now to carry on the war of extermination against her rival, . 


with only her grandchildren to abet her. Three little kings, the oldest 
of whom, Chlother, was only twelve, marched at the head of their armies ; 
but victory remained to the son of Frédégonde, who was herself shortly 
after removed by death from the perpetration of further crimes, 

The decease of her enemy does not appear to have assuaged the 
passions of Brunehilde ; on the contrary, they seem to have been only 
all the more ferociously awakened against Chlother, Fredégonde’s son. 
In her insatiate pursuit of vengeance she slew the Duke of Champagne, 
and was in consequence expelled from Austrasia. In Burgundy she pro- 
cured for her grandson Théodorik a victory over Chlother, which was 
followed up by sad excesses; and she enervated her grandson by a pre- 
cocious debauchery, while she herself forgot her dignity and chastity in 
the arms of Protadius, a Gallo-Roman; then, annoyed at Théodebert’s 
concluding a peace with Chlother, she set the two brothers, Thtodorik 
and Théodebert, at variance ; but, Protadius having been put to death in 
his tent, the brothers came to a friendly understanding, and the old 
queen was baffled for a time. It was, however, wn, 0 a time; an 
intriguing, unprincipled, passionate woman, is never defeated. Brune- 
hilde, after taking one Claudius in the place of Protadius, and getting 
the daughter of King Witterik, whom Théodorik coveted in marriage, 
sent back to Spain, once more lit up the embers of war between the two 
brothers. This, after the abominable excesses at the court of Théodorik, 
had entailed the rebuke of the clergy, and it was for their intervention 
in the cause of Christian morality that Didier, Bishop of Vienne, was 
stoned to death, and Colomban exiled. Brunehilde, victorious im war, 
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had the unfortunate Théodebert put to death; and a soldier, taking his 
youthful son up by the legs, broke, at her command, his head against a 
stone. Théodorik did not, however, long survive his brother. Mézeray 
even attributes his death to the queen-mother. 

Brunehilde then set up Sighebert, one of Théodorik’s numerous 
bastards, a child of eleven years of age, as king, but the whole country 
was weary of crimes and profligacy. Mayors, barons, clergy, and people, 
all disdained to support a cause sullied by guilt. Chlother had an easy 
triumph, and Brunehilde became the expiatory victim of that long 

y, the first scene of which had been marked by the blood of her 
sister. After having put her to the torture for three long days, Chlother 
had her paraded through the camp, seated on a camel, and exposed to 
the derisive shouts of the Leudes. She was then made fast to the tail 
of an unbroken horse, by which her head was smashed in and her limbs 
were torn to pieces amidst stones and brambles. What remained of her 
was consumed by fire, and her ashes were, according to Mézeray, com- 
mitted to the winds ; but, according to later archzologists, an urn full of 
cinders was found, with the rowel of a spur, in lier grave at the abbey of 
St. Martin, at Autun. 

Such was the end of this truly extraordinary woman, whom some 
believe might—had she lived in other times—have been a great and good 
princess. She was pious, fond of the fine arts, respected by popes, poets, 
and historians, and the founder of many churches, monasteries, and 
hospitals,* and she was launched into a career of crime by others. 
Twenty times did she struggle to shake off the burden that weighed her 
- down, and ultimately crushed. her, but in doing so she learnt to use the 
same weapons that were sharpened against her and hers; and whilst 
attempting to revive civilisation, and to establish the supremacy of 
monarchical authority over feudalism, she became less than a woman—a 
disgrace to humanity ! 

Galeswinthe, the murdered wife of Hilperik, and Hermenberghe, who 
awaited, but in vain, for a whole year at Chalons for the consummation 
of her nuptials with Theodorik, number in the list of queens of France of 
Spanish origin. Their story is, however, a very brief one. 

Louis VII. did not live happy with his first wife, Eleonora of England 
and Guyenne. She is said to have shown herself too sensible to the 
brilliant qualities of Raymond, Prince of Antioch, during the Crusades, 
and even to have condescended to favour a handsome Mussulman captive. 
It is possible that these were the mere calumnies of the day, from which 
no reputation was safe; but certain it is that a divorce was mutually 
sought for and obtained. The results were so far unfavourable to Louis, 
that Eleonora, by offering herself to Henry Plantagenet—at that time 
only nineteen years of age—added the territories beyond the Loire to that 
prince’s already vast possessions in France, and rendered him, ip fact, more 
powerful than his sovereign. 

As Louis could not remedy this political disaster, he at least sought to 
assuage it by a more congenial union with Constance of Castile, daughter 
of Alphonse VII. Louis was, however, of a naturally suspicious disposi- 


* Tradition also makes her the first constructor of several ancient highways. 
The roads from Cambray to Arras, from Arras to Therouenne, and from The- 
rouenne to the sea, are known as the “ Chaussées Brunehaut.” 
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tion, and his happiness was so troubled by rumours of the illegitimacy of 
Constance, that he made a journey to Burgos to satisfy himself per- 
sonally as to their inaccuracy. Constance herself did not enjoy the king's 
affections for any lengthened period ; she died in childbed in the sixth 
year of her marriage, and her place was filled fifteen days afterwards by 
the sister of the Count of Champagne. “State reasons,” writes the 
monarchical panegyrist, ‘were more powerful than affection or regrets. 
Louis was appreheusive lest the kingdom of France should cease to be 
verned by an inheritor of the blood of the Capets.”’ 
Louis VII. had wedded Constance of Castile; Louis VIII. took to wife 
ill more distinguished Spaniard, Blanche of Castile. Blanche was so 
ellously fair that she was named after her beauty. There was 
English blood, too, in her veins, for she was daughter of Alphonse VIII, 
by Eleonora of England and Guyenne. She took joy and gladness with 
her across the Pyrenees, for her marriage was one of the conditions in the 
"9 concluded between Philip Augustus and John, King of England. 
t is admitted that Louis, himself of a feeble character, was solely insti- 
gated by Blanche when he braved the anathemas of the Pope and 
accepted the crown offered to him by the revolted barons of England—a 
crown which he was not, however, destined to wear. The reverses of the 
king her husband only brought out the heroic and affectionate character 
of Blanche in greater perfection. When Philip Augustus refused to con- 
tribute either men or money to the prince’s aid, “‘ Par la benoite mére de 
, Dieu,” exclaimed Blanche, “j’ai beaux enfants de mon seigneur, je les 
mettrai en gage, et bien trouverai qui me prétera sur eux.” 

Although she dissimulated her influence with a tact peculiarly feminine, 
Blauche continued to direct the conduct of her husband during the three 
short years that he reigned; and she was appointed by him regent at 
his death, during the minority of Saint Louis, at that time twelve years 
of age. But this fair dame, who was then thirty-eight years of age, and 
had borne her husband eleven children, could not escape the spirit of 
calumny so rife at those remote times; and even Matthew of Paris has 
lent himself to reporting evil things concerning the queen’s relations with 
Count Thibaud of Champagne, and of the death of Louis by poison. 

This Thibaud was one of the trouvéres of the day, and he has left 
behind him stanzas that reveal the sincerity of the passion which he 
entertained for “‘ Madame Blanche ;” but the very character of that pas- 
sion, as depicted by him, would seem to attest to its respectful and 
honourable nature : 

S’ele me fait languir, 

Et vais jusqu’au morir, 

M’ime en sera salvée, 
- There had been no guilt, at all events, when that complaint was indited. 
It is not so certain that Blanche, when regent, did not utilise the affections 
of the poetical and enraptured count in the interests of her son. The great 
vassals of the kingdom, held down by the strong hand of Philip Augustus, 
had lifted up their heads again under Louis VIIL., and they became still 
more haughty and imperious under the regency of a woman and a 
stranger; but that woman was Blanche of Castile. She had pride, 
talent, courage, and perseverance enough to dare everything for her son; 
and she maintained his rights alike against the encroachments of the 
Oct.—VOL. CXVII. NO. CCCCLXVI. R 
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barons and the pretensions of Rome and of the clergy. She aroused al! 
Paris in favour of the young monarch Louis IX., then just raised to the 
throne; and she marched into Brittany against the rebel duke, Pierre 
Mauclerc. This Duke of Brittany endeavoured to win over Count Thi- 
baud by the offer of his daughter in marriage, but one word from his 
dame ght the serf back to his allegiance—that one word would 
almost lead to the belief that he had sacrificed his soul to his love : 

“Si cher que avez tout quant que aimez au royaume de France, ne le 
faites pas ; la raison pourquoi, vous savez bien; je jamais n’ai trouvé pis 
qui mal m’ait voulu faire que lui.” 

When the great barons, jealous of Thibaud, invaded his domains, the 

went herself with her son to his succour, and, proud as a Roman, 
would entertain no proposals till the confederates had departed from 
the province. But the appearance of Henry in France, and the continued 
accusations of poison laid even before the King Louis IX., if they were 
attended with the downfal of Mauclerc, also entailed the ultimate banish- 
ment of Thibaud to the Holy Land. 


Amor le veult et ma Dame m’en prie 

Que je m’en part ; et je moult l’en mercie, 
Quand par le gré, ma Dame m’en chatie, 
Meillor reason ici voi & ma partie. 


Blanche was, with all her firmness, still a woman, and to her many vir- 
tues she added also several characteristic feminine weaknesses. She. 
carried the love of her son, for example, so far, as-to be jealous of his 
affections for his wife Margaret, and when the University of Paris arose 
in insurrection against the bourgeoisie, her severity knew no bounds. 
When Raymond VII., Count of Toulouse, set up the standard of revolt, 
she won him over by marrying his daughter—the family being heretic 
and excommunicated—to her son Alphonse, and at the same time she 
made the count receive absolution at the gate of Notre-Dame, after 
having been flogged by the legate. Yet was Blanche notoriously bigoted, 
and when Louis IX. bore the fragment of the true cross, brought home 
by Baldwin, to the Sainte Chapelle, the two queens followed behind 
bearing the crown of thorns. When Saint Louis vowed, in his extre- 
mity, with that cross on his bosom, to go to the Holy Land, the queen- 
dowager was appointed regent and not the queen, and it was indeed 
owing to her firm and intelligent administration that the long absence 
of the king was of so little prejudice to France. Zealous as she was in 
favour of Romanism, she would still ever defend the rights of her people, 
as well as those of the monarchy, against the tyranny of the priesthood, 
and she had many victims liberated in her own presence from their cap- 
tivity, in the face of their anathemas and threats of excommunication. 
The greatest error of her life was the countenance she lent to the Pas- 
toureaux, a fanatic sect who filled France with blood and mourning. At 
length, after seeing the county of Toulouse fall to the monarchy by the 
death of Raymond, Blanche died at Maubuisson, in the garb of a nun, 
at sixty-four years of age. Miracles were attributed to her after her 
death, and, the mother of a saint, she was herself canonised by the popu- 
lar verdict. 
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pres tor returned from the crusade, which was so sorrowfully ended 
by the of his father Saint Louis, in deep mourning, bringing with 
him, after so many labours and so much expense, “ des coffres vides et 
des cercueils pleins d’ossements.’’ These coffins were indeed five in 
number, and they contained the remains of King Louis, of King Thibaud 
of Navarre, of the Count of Nevers, and of Queen Isabella, of France, 
and the royal infant who perished with the mother at its birth. 

Isabeau, or Isabelle d’Aragon, daughter of Jacques I., King of Ara- 

n, and Yolande of Hun , came to France under ha auspi 
ad as a hostage of the sclaniniaded between her father = the King 
of France. The court of France received with transports this young a 
beautiful Spaniard, destined to the throne which Blanche of Castile had 
adorned with so much genius and so many virtues. The young wife 
insisted upon aceompanying her husband to the Holy Land, and she par- 
ticipated alike in all his fatigues, privations, and even dangers. Philip 
was returning to France with the body of Louis, who perished at Car- 
thage, when he was wrecked on the coast of Sicily, where his brother- 
in-law, Thibaud IL, King of Navarre, died; and, lastly, he had reached 
Italy, and the party were engaged in fording a river near Cusance, when 
Isabella’s horse stumbled, and she fell, and being at that time six months 
gone with child, she hurt herself so grievously as to entail the subsequent 
death of both mother and child. Hence it was that Philip III. arrived 
at Rome with so melancholy a convoy ; it is difficult, indeed, to imagine 
one more particularly doleful— a father, wife, and son, “ enfan 
royal,” as Guillaume de Nangis calls the latter. Isabella of Aragon’s 
tomb of black marble, surmounted by a recumbent statue in white marble, 
is still shown at Saint-Denis. 

Jeanne of Navarre, wife of Philip IV., had been brought up by 
Philip III., who began his reign under such melancholy auspices at the 
court of France. Jeanne inherited the crown of Navarre from a singular 
accident that befel her brother, his tutor having let him fall when play- 
ing with him and lifting him up by the hands, whereby he was so 
grievously hurt as to cause his death. Philip III., anxious to possess so 
rich an inheritance, married the young lady, at the age of thirteen, to 
Philip, his eldest son, then sixteen. Two years after, Philip and Jeanne 
were crowned, and consecrated at Rheims. Jeanne is described as 
highly endowed both in mind and person, and the king, her husband, 
appears to have been sincerely attached to her, albeit second cousins, 
and married so young.* Jeanne wisely held aloof from the politics of the 
time, so fruitful at that epoch in perfidiousness aud crime. An anecdote 
is related of this Jeanne, which is made, according to some, to reflect 
upon her otherwise unsullied reputation. Being in Flanders with the 
king her husband, after the defeat of Count Guy (1100), she was so 
much struck with the costly dresses of the Flemish burghers—clad as 
they were in stuffs wove with the fine woollen cloths of England—that 


—— — — - 





* An anonymous poem found in the chapel of the College of Navarre describes 
Jeanne as imposing in her aspect, with a beautiful face; as being prudent, firm, 
far-sighted, chaste, and loyal; pious, compassionate, and charitable; disdaining 
earthly things; always looking to another world. “ She was a brilliant lily, whose 
lustre honoured even thie lilies of France.” 
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she exclaimed :°“ I thought until now that I alone was queen, but | 
see ‘here mote than six hundred!” But it is open to doubt, if the ob- 
servation arose from a woman’s spitefulness or from annoyance at the 
inferiority of the French nation. Jeanne founded the College of Na- 
varre, over the gateway of which were placed two statues, one represent- 
ing Philippe le Bel, the other his wife, and the statue of the latter does 
not ‘belie the tradition which says that she was “la femme la mieux faite 
et la plus belle de son temps.” 

Unfortunately for her fair fame, the memory of Jeanne of Navarre, as 
well as that of, her three sons, Louis, Philip, and Charles, and of their 
wives, Blanche, Jeanne, and Marguerite of Bourgogne, is associated with 
the strangely disreputable legends attached to the Tour de Nesle. It is 
muth to be wished that this dark page had been for ever torn from his- 
tory, but certain it is, that, as far as the fate of Buridan is concerned, 
Jeanne could have had nothing to do with it, for she died in 1304, and 
Buridan was alive in 1348. It was Jeanne of Burgundy who lived in 
the time of the scholar to whom the tradition says the sack was given in 
the Seine. (Anciens Chateaux, &c., p. 59.) Beloved to the last by her 
husband, to whom she had borne seven children—Louis X., surnamed 
le Hutin; Philippe V., or le Long; Charles IV., le Bel, who suc- 
ceeded one another to the crown of France, and died without issue; 
Robert, who died at twelve years of age; Margaret ; Isabella, wife of 
Edward II. of England, and mother of Edward III., so fatal to France ; 
and lastly, Blanche, who died young. Jeanne of Navarre died at Vin- 
cennes, at thirty-three years of age. ‘ Worthy,” says a contemporary, 
“of the regrets and prayers of all, she could present to the supreme 
tribunal a life replete with works of faith and charity.” Such a verdict 
is most assuredly not consistent with the foul legend of the orgies of the 
Tour de Nesle. 

Blanche of Navarre, second daughter of Philip III., King of Navarre, 
and of Jeanne of France, was destined first for Peter of Castile, and then 
for Duke Jean, son of Philip of Valois, but arriving at the court of 
Franee at the very moment of the death of Jeanne, wife of Philip VI., 
the old’*monarch took advantage of the absence of Jean, and married this 
young and pretty girl of eighteen himself. He did not, however, long 
survive this marriage, but died the ensuing year, leaving his young wife 
mother of a princess called Blanche, after herself. “ La belle Sagesse,”’ 
as the Navarrais used to call Blanche d’ Evreux, showed herself worthy of 
the name as the widow of Philip of Valois. She declined an offer of 
marriage from Peter of Castile, saying, that “the queens of France did 
not marry again,” and retired to her chateau at Neaufle, where she 
passed her life in works of piety and charity, dying at the age of sixty- 
eight, and leaving in the heute of a reputation as a great queen, which 
accident had deprived her of, that of one of the most amiable and virtuous 
of women. 

Eleonora of Austria, wife of Francis I., occupied also, as elder sister of 
the Emperor Charles V., an important place in history. The first pre- 
tender to her hand was Frédéric II., brother of the Elector Palatine ; but 
Charles married her, for political reasons, to Emmanuel of Portugal— 
old, infirm, and humpy—yet by whom she had two children before his 
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decease. Charles then wished to give her to the Connétable of Bourbon, 
as a reward for his desertion ; but she was destined. for greater, things, 
having won the affections of Francis I., captive, after the battle of Pavia, 
at the court of Spain. Eleonora was thus destined to become the bond 
of union between the two most powerful princes of Christendom. And, 
although the two rivals never kept peace for any length of time, still 
“ Madame Aliénor,” as she is called in the chronicles, managed to bring 
about interviews, once at Aigues Mortes, and another time on the occa- 
sion of the revolt of Ghent, and to soften the asperities between the, two. 
Unfortunately, Eleonora did not long enjoy the affections of the king her 
husband ; these had been usurped by the beautiful Duchess d’Etampes. 
Montmorency is accused by Brantéme with having had the boldness, to 
love the neglected queen; but she rejected his suit, as also that, of 
Frédéric, whom she was always telling to forget “les étourderies de 
jeunesse;” although she added, ‘‘ Heaven knows how | am treated in this 
court of France, and how the king behaves towards me.’’ Frangis,,in 
fact, detested the alliance. She bore him no children; and after his death 
she withdrew into Spain, where she died at Talavera in 1558. 

Anne of Austria was destined, like her unfortunate predecessor Eleonora, 
to act as a bond of union between the two rival houses of Spain and 
France, and to have her name associated with the blessings of peace, ‘The 
dagger of an assassin had interrupted the formidable preparations making 
by Henri IV. to humiliate the power of Austria, when the regency of 
Mary of Medicis came to inaugurate a new state of things, Anne wag 
wedded to Louis XIII., and the Princess. Elizabeth to the Duke.of Guise, 
The Infauta of Spain is deseribed as being one of the most beautiful and 
intelligent princesses of the age, and history casts upon the king the sole 
blame for all the unhappiness that attended upon so promising an alliance, 
Mary of Medicis had, however, much to do with this; she was always 
labouring to hurt the queen in her son’s estimation, so/that she might 
hold undivided power over him, and she succeeded only too well, How 
far Anne indemnified herself, after the fashion of the day, by the atten- 
tions of others, it is difficult to say; certain it is that, the old Duke. of 
Bellegarde and the gay Duke of Montmorency were among her admirers, 
but the greatest amount of scandal was created by the Duke of Bueking- 
ham, who carried his passion to such excessive manifestations as to bring 
down the animadversions of king, regent, and eardinal—nay, so far as 
nearly to cause war between the two nations. Richelieu was, next to 
Mary of Medicis, one of Anne’s greatest enemies through life, and he 
compromised her in the conspiracy of the Count de Chalais, her object 
being, it was averred, to marry Gaston, Duke of Orleans,,, The charge of 
spite from unrequited love is, on the other hand, laid by most parties 
against the cardinal. ‘The circumstances under whieli Anne, at the very 
period when the cardinal’s party was in the ascendancy, and she was even 
anticipating a future union with “ Monsieur” to revenge herself against 
her dire aud relentless persecutors, became the mother of Louis XILV., 


constitute one of the most curious pages of history. 
The cardinal had done everything in his power to win over to his party 


Mademoiselle de Ja Fayette, maid of honour to the queen, “whom the king, 
finding to be as discreet as she was virtuous, loved with a perfect attachment.” 
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Richelieu made such great exertions to annul this intercourse, from which he 
derived no advantages, that he got Mademoiselle de la Fayette to withdraw into 
a convent, and the king had the cowardice to give his consent. “It is true,” 
he said, “that she is very dear to me; but if God inspires her with a mission, | 
shall not stand in the way.” Early in March, 1637, Louis XIII. went to see 
her at the convent of the Visitation, and made some slight efforts to turn her 
from the resolve she had come to, but he met with no success ; she declared that 
her mind was made up to separate with the world and to consecrate herself to 
the a of a greater lord, conjuring ~ king at the a _ to think no 
longer of her, and to give peace to his people. Louis wept, and they parted from 
one another bathed scare The ki saliahenaendie visited La Fayette several 
times. He always came back absorbed in deep melancholy. The queen herself 
entertained fears lest his liealth should suffer from it. 

These details, which may appear as extraneous to the life of our princess, 
connect themselves in an intimate manner to an event of the highest importance 
to herself and to France. Early in December, 1637, the king had travelled from 
Grosbois to Paris to see Mademoiselle de la Fayette; he passed four hours in 
her company, and as it was too late to return to Grosbois, and a dark and snowy 
night, he was obliged to sleep in Paris. The queen offered him supper and 
her bed. “Fortunate night for France,” exclaims the Italian chronicler from 
whom we derive this narrative, “ since it was at that moment that the dauphin 
was conceived.” Louis XIV. was, indeed, born on the 5th of September, 1638. 


Anne may well have founded the Val de Grace to commemorate the 
cessation of a sterility which had lasted twenty-two years. She became 
subsequently the mother of a second son, named Philip ; but this fecundity 
appears in no way to have endeared her to the king: indeed, there seems 
to be some mystery connected with the events in question which the ex- 
planations of the Italian chronicler by no means tend to clear away in a 
satisfactory manner; on the contrary, they only give to them a more sus- 
picious appearance. 

Even the death of the cardinal did not obtain for her any additional 
favour with the king, and if we are to give credit to the memoirs of La 
Rochefoucauld, he said on his death-bed to his confessor: “ In the condi- 
tion in which I now am I ought to pardon her; but I am not obliged to 
believe her.” He, however, named her regent, his supposed rival—the 
Duke of Orleans—being appointed to the lieutenancy-general, but both 
under a council composed of Conde, Mazar, and others. 

The most important portion of Anne’s life, im an historical point of 
view, commenced with her regency. She had, abetted by Cardinal 
Mazarin and Turenne, to carry on the wars of the Fronde in order to 
secure the throne to her son, and it is not surprising that the upshot of 
so many trials was that “the queen-mother, not satisfied with loving 
Cardinal Mazarin, finished by marrying him; “ he was not a priest, and 
he was not in orders that prevented his marrying.”” She, however, 
survived the great minister, perishing ultimately of cancer in the breast, 
in J anuary, 1666. The king was present at the moment of her decease, 
and, turning to Mademoiselle de Beauvais, he whispered : “‘ Look at the 
queen my mother—I never saw her appear so handsome.” 

Anne of Austria had, before she expired, cemented the policy to which 
she had devoted the labours of a life, by wedding her son Louis XIV. to 
her niece Marie Thérése, daughter of Philip IV. This marriage re- 
sulted from that treaty of the Pyrenees which cost Mazarin his life— 
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the malaria of the island on the Bidassoa having proved fatal to him, 
Louis himself preferred Mary Mancini, one of the several seductive 
nieces of the cardinal, but Mazarin was far too closely connected with the 
royal family by his marriage with Anne not to be prepared to make a 
sacrifice to political necessities, Marie Thérése is described as small but 
very fair, with light hair, blue eyes, and a most prepossessing smile, 
There is no doubt that the qualities of her mind equalled those of her 
person; she was, indeed, according to all accounts, virtuous, intelligent, 
truthful, and pious. Notwithstanding all these advantages, the marri 
was a very unhappy one, and although she bore Louis six children, 
eldest of whom, the dauphin, Louis XV., alone survived, still the king 
her husband, of whom it was said that he liked everybody's wife better 
than his own, never entertained any real affection for her. On her part, 
she loved her royal husband so much as to overlook all his infidelities, and 
even to tremble when she was in his presence. All that the libertine 
monarch could say at her decease was, “ Voila le premier chagrin qu'elle 
m’ait donné !”-—a testimony at once to his own indifference to so much 
goodness, and to her tenderness and generosity. ‘‘She was,” said 
Bossuet, in his funeral oration, “ without reproach before God and before 
men: calumny could not affect any one action in her life, from her ehild- 
hood to her death.” 

The last of the French queens of Spanish origin is an empress! 
There would be a total want of good taste and diseretion in writing the 
biography of a reigning empress, and M. A. Noél, therefore, carefully 
limits himself to official documents. In only one case is he at variance 
with these : the notice is headed, “ Eugénie-Marie de Guzman ;” official 
documents say that the emperor wedded “Mademoiselle de Montijo, 
Comtesse de Teba, daughter of the Count de Montijo, senator and 
grandee of Spain.” The two, however, are not at all irreconcilable, 
only some details of the family of Guzman and Montijo would have been 
desirable. While she is as fair as a Blanche or an Anne, may she ever 
be as good as a Marie Thérése ; and may her lot, in the constant affec- 
tion of her imperial husband, be without the bitterness that befel most of 
her Spanish predecessors on the throue of France! That she will, should 
necessity ever demand it, successfully combat for the rights of her son, 
and for the ascendancy of the imperial diadem, the Anglo-Spanish blood 
that is said to flow in her veins leaves not the slightest doubt. 
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THE IMPERIAL POLICY OF FRANCE. 


TuE publication of the explanation given by the French government 
as to the future of Central Italy, while clearing up much of the obscurity 
that had hitherto existed as to the imperial policy of France, has, on the 
other hand, had the pernicious effect of justifying all the doubts expressed 
by the foes of that policy. The truth is being gradually forced upon us 
that the “idea,” under the influence of which the Emperor of the 
French declared war agaiust Austria, was not quite so disinterested as 
was at first assumed. The article of the Moniteur, to which we allude, 
is of so important a nature, as showing the apologies a great man can 
put forth for a wrong action he has made up his mind to commit, that 
we may be permitted to select it as the text for our monthly dissertation 
on foreign affairs. 

At the time when Napoleon III. first formed the idea of gaining re- 
nown as a commander on the fertile plains of Lombardy, Austria was 
de facto mistress of Italy. Her influence throughout Central Italy was 
secured by treaties; in Rome she had an omnipotent ally in Antonelli; 
while she was secure of the obedience of Naples through a community of 
interests and feelings. All right-thinking men were unanimous in 
deploring such a state of things, for there is a certain sentimental feeling 
attaching to Italy in the heart of every educated man. The student of 
ancient history could not refrain from regret when he saw Italy, once 
mistress of the world, coerced and crouching beneath the overshadowing 
wings of the Austrian eagle. But, at the same time, he could not close 
his eyes to the absolute necessity of such an unnatural condition, for past 
history equally taught him that Italy could only be kept tranquil by 
extreme severity, for any concession or display of more liberal tendencies 
on the part of government was immediately attributed to fear, and paved 
the way for the most lamentable excesses. From these causes many who 
sympathised with the woes of Italy could not help feeling a species of 
gratitude to Austria for the unwelcome charge she had accepted, and 
admired the doggedness with which she carried out her purpose, regard- 
less of obloquy and misconception. Italy was tranquil, and all Europe 
benefited by it. 

At this time Napoleon III. put himself forth as the champion of na- 
tionalities, and espoused the side of Sardinia in the quarrel that trouble- 
some state had forced upon Austria, by a long series of minor insults and 
aggravations, which were the more annoying, because Austria thought 
it beneath her to put forth her might and crush the aggressor. But so 
soon as Napoleon stepped into the arena as backer of Victor Emmanuel, 
the Austrians at once accepted the defiance, and the result was that 
lamentable campaign, which has added fresh lustre to the French arms 
at a very disproportionate outlay. 

In the midst of these brilliant successes, and when on the point appa- 
rently of fulfilling his prediction that freedom should reign from the Alps 
to the Adriatic, the Emperor of the French suddenly checked the pro- 

of his cohorts, and that mysterious interview at Villafranca took 
place, about which we were entirely left in the dark, until the Emperor 
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of the French deigned to enlighten us by the article in the Moniteur, 
We learn, then, that one of the conditions of the treaty was the absolute 
return of the grand-dukes, and in exchange for this concession Francis 
Joseph promised to establish the government of Venetian on a more 
liberal footing. Had this been carried out, we are told, Venetian would 
then have stood in the same position to Italy as Luxembourg to Holland. 
This was admirable in the abstract, and all parties would have cause 
to be satisfied, but the emperors erred in not taking the population of the 
duchies into consideration, who passively refused to have anything more 
to do with their fugitive regnants, and thus matters came to a dead-lock 
at Zurich. 

For a time it was supposed that the return of the dukes would be 
accomplished by force of arms, and that an army of occupation would be 
marched into the duchies. Some writers even went so far as to assert 
that the forty thousand French troops left momentarily in Lombardy 
would form the army of execution. But this we did not believe, for 
Napoleon III. is peculiarly anxious to stand well in public opinion, and 
such an open démenti of the motives under which he engaged in the 
war would have Jost him the few friends he has still left. The note in 
the Moniteur quite confirms the opinions we have before expressed, and 
we learn from it that the Emperor of the French will allow no armed 
interference—doubtlessly he has had enough of fighting for one while. 
But the ingratitude of the Tuscans has abrogated the treaty of Villa- 
franca, and as they will not allow Napoleon to carry out his promises, of 
course it cannot be expected that Austria will fulfil hers. “ Instead of a 
policy of reconciliation and peace, a policy of hatred and defiance will be 
seen to reappear, which will entail fresh misfortunes.” Such is the 
penalty with which the Tuscans are menaced by their patron. The 
question is, whether the inhabitants of the duchies care one iota what 
becomes of Venetia: they have a fancy in their heads just at present 
that they should like to become Sardinian subjects, but they evince no 
feeling for that memorable confederation of states which Napoleon IIT. 
= forward as the panacea for all the woes under which Italy was suf- 
ering. 

The matter assumed a fresh complication when Victor Emmanuel 
received the mot d’ordre from his master not to accept the throne offered 
him by the Italian deputation. In fact, such a settlement of the affair 
was impossible: Austria would never consent to such an extension of 
constitutional government in Italy, which would reasonably alarm her as 
to the tranquillity of Venetia, while Napoleon IIT. had his reasons for 
preventing such an aggrandisement on the part of Piedmont. It was 
quite certain that whoever gained by the war it should not be Victor 
Emmanuel. Throughout the campaign, his troops were exposed to the 
hottest fire, an enormous addition has been made to his debt, and his 
reward has been a defenceless territory, nearly ruined by the calamity of 
a war, and still suffering from the after-pangs of the revolution of 1848. 
But he has the ineffable honour of being reduced to a vassal of France, 
and humbly obeying the orders which a Louis Napoleon may deign to 
give him. Surely this is an awful degradation for the oldest reigning 


house in Europe. 
Sardinia, then, having been weakened by the war, and embarrassed by 
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a tract of country which it will require her entire army to keep in 
ie let us wen has onal to Austria through the ed 
She is \y weakened, in so far as her military prestige has suffered a 
severe blow, and she will be henceforward unable to mass such large 
bodies of troops in Italy by which to coerce the rest of the peninsula, 
Her influence is entirely subverted in Central Italy, and France prevents 
her putting forth her strength to reconquer it. Ina word, Austria is no 
longer mistress of Italy ; all the treasure she has expended on that 
country since 1815 has been thrown away; one short campaign has an- 
nihilated the labour of years. What will fortresses avail her? To what 
purpose can she employ the far-famed Quadrilatére, so long as Napoleon 
sternly says to her, “‘ So far, and no farther,” and she knows that she dare 
not summon him to the combat? 

So far, then, we think we have fairly deduced the motives which urged 
Louis Napoleon to take up arms. By his clever combinations, Italy is 
laid open to the first comer, for Austria and Sardinia are held in check. 
Neither of them will gain the predominant voice in Italian affairs, and 
Louis Napoleon is master of the situation. With this commentary we 
can read between the lines of the article in the Moniteur. Of course, 
Louis Napoleon will not allow the armed restoration of the grand-dukes, 
for that would restore Austrian influence, but, at the same time, he will 
not allow Victor Emmanuel to escape from his state of pupilage, and 
accept the duchies, which would render him in a measure independent. 
The next move was simple enough. Prince Napoleon was put forward 
as the king elect of Etruria, and all parties would be satisfied with the 
choice. Austria, because it foiled the ambition of Victor Emmanuel; 
Sardinia, because the king might reasonably suppose that his son-in-law 
would aid and abet him. Hence, the powerful party which has been so 
long at work in Tuscany, and the repeated rumours ‘of adhesion which 
Prince Napoleon has given to the scheme. The Emperor of the French, 
of course, does not assent to this through any love he bears his cousin, 
but he sees before him a famous opportunity for intervention. It is not 
for a moment presumable that a nation possessing a spark of self-respect 
would long endure the rule of such a monarch as Prince Plon-plon would 
be : there would be a revolution, landing of French troops, and annexa- 
tion within six months. Is England prepared to accept such consequences 
—— ? If so, the time can almost be predicted when Egypt will also 

ost. 

There is a curious precedent in history which we fear will not be repeated 
in this instance. When the Belgians, amazed by the result of their revolu- 
tion, set about choosing themselves a king, they selected a prince of the 
House of Orleans; but Louis Philippe declined the offer. He thought 
that, if he accepted it, people would say that the reduction of Antwerp was 
rewarded in this manner, and so the Belgians had to put up with a Saxe- 
a It is true that Louis Philippe gave the King of the Belgians 
one of his daughters in marriage, and thus, probably, acquired just 
as much influence as if the Duke de Nemours had ascended the throne; 
but then he did not offend the proprieties, which will certainly be the case 
if the present intrigues are successful, and Prince Plon-plon is elected. 
Even if Louis Napoleon were to decline, that hot-headed young prince 
has declared that he will accept the offer, and we hardly think that his 
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cousin would shut him up in the fortress of Ham as a punish- 
ment for his contumacy. 

There appears to be one simple mode of cutting the Gordian knot of 
these intrigues, and that would be in the Tuscans selecting some other 
prince as their ruler. The Emperor of the French would be unable to 

vent this, and a European congress might so regulate matters that 
Fealy might be kept tranquil for a season. But the very difficulty is in 
the character of the Italians themselves; they are not deserving of con- 
stitutional liberty, and whatever their advocates may say of the admirable 
behaviour of the Tuscans since the conclusion of peace, it is merely the 
satisfaction a child feels at a new plaything. During the whole of this 
dangerous season, when an armed intervention might have taken place at 
any moment, what has been the conduct of the Tuscans? Have they 
risen, as one man, to defend their menaced liberty? Have they im 
on their opponents by their resolute and manly conduct? The columns 
of the daily papers tell us a very different lesson ; here and there a volun- 
teer may be seen swaggering about the streets, and listening with delight 
to the clanking of his sabre; but, as a general rule, the Tuscans would 
prefer having some one to fight for them, and a nation which demands 
liberty with songs and frantic yells can only muster ten thousand men to 
defend that liberty when it is imperilled. Their advocates in this country 
whine over their decadence, and send round the hat for assistance, while, 
at home, they listen open-mouthed to all the cancans afloat, but are 
unanimous in branding as traitors the men who have borne the burden 
and heat of the day in their behalf. How can an Englishman feel aught 
but contemptuous pity for such a race of beings as this? 

It is more than probable, then, that the intrigues of Prince Napoleon’s 
friends will be successful among such a people as this; and, indeed, the 
higher classes have already, in great part, become his adherents. With 
their love of courtly pomps and sensual gratification, Prince Plon-plon, 
the darling of the Opera, is just the man to gratify their aspirations, and 
they see Florence turned once again into a City of Delights, an Armida’s 
Garden, such as that in which the scene of the Decameron is laid. Un- 
fortunately, such things cost money, and the French have a way of 
enforcing taxation most unpleasant to every nation, but most so to the 
indolent Italians, who can hardly be induced to work by the pressure of 
hunger. The result may be arrived at with the certainty of a problem in 
Euclid. The flight from Westphalia will be paralleled in the new king- 
dom of Etruria. 

Such a prospect is far from reassuring for the tranquillity of Europe, 
but that such will come appears inevitable, unless measures be speedily 
taken to prevent it. It is very easy for imperial apologists to state that 
their master left off the war through a holy fear of altering the balance 
of Europe ; of course the menaces of Germany had no effect, for was not 
the mighty Pelissier on the frontier? No, the Emperor of the French 
is the slave of his word, and it was with a bleeding heart that he with- 
drew from his promise to the Italians. He could not expel the Austrians, 
because the war threatened to assume proportions which placed the equi- 
librium of Europe in jeopardy. We will not stop to inquire whether so 
clever a man as Louis Napoleon allowed himself to be deceived as to the 
temper of Germany; all we can say is, that if he did, it renders the war 
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a greater absurdity than ever; but we confess that the sudden cessation 
of the war seems to us to indicate a prearranged course of conduct, which 
Louis Napoleon is following with the persistency of a sleuth-hound, the 
terminus being French domination in Italy. Plon-plon may be put for- 
ward as a screen, to break the opposition of Europe, but the real object 
of the war was, by crippling the two powers which held authority in the 
Italian peninsula, to leave a road open for French ideas and influence to 
march in. 

And then, as if Fortune were inclined to lavish all her favours at once 
on her favourite, the catastroplie on the Peiho comes to force the only 
power which might manfully oppose such a spread of French influence, 
to accept the services of ten thousand French soldiers to wash out the 
stain. ‘The consequences of the Anglo-French alliance are beginning to 
work out, and we have not yet seen the end. Last year a handful of 
Frenchmen tried to wrest the credit from our gallant marines of the 
eapture of Canton ; what will the crowing of the Gallic cock be now that 
French troops are again united with ours in superior force? Ask any 
man who served before Sebastopol what the feeling between the two 
armies was during the period that followed the capture of the Malakoff, 
and it will be possible to form an idea of what it will bein China. The 
French haters of England—and their number is not small—are already 
chuckling with delight at seeing us defeated by barbarians on the element, 
the supreme dominion of which we arrogated. The Crimean campaign 
avenged Waterloo; and there is now a prospect that the remembrance 
of Trafalgar may be blotted out. We should not attach any grave im- 
portance to the fanfaronade of these gentry did not the French govern- 
ment ~ to endorse their views by the increased activity displayed 
in the dockyards. When we read that the emperor has ordered twenty 
casemated vessels to be built instead of ten, as originally ordered, and 
that fifty large transports, each capable of conveying three thousand men, 
will be shortly finished, we feel there was just cause for the alarm 
recently excited in England, and which we regret to see dying out so 
soon. 

For the present, however, it appears that a policy of peace is to be 
once more inaugurated between England and France, and an impor- 
tant article has recently been published on the subject in the columns 
of the Constitutionnel. ‘There is certainly some truth in the allegation 
with which the writer commences that England, after disapproving of 
the war so long as it lasted, now complains that France has not done 
enough, and desires the annexation of the duchies to Sardinia, as the 
most satisfactory way of settling the Italian question. But it must be 
borne in mind that a change of ministry has produced this change of 
feeling, and the emancipation of Italy has always been the cheval de 
bataille of the Liberal party. But, when the writer proceeds to say 
that Piedmont, as the sword of Italy, must be strong enough to defend 
that country but not to absorb it, we confess that we cannot follow the 
argument. Of what consequence could the hostility of Naples prove to 
Sardinia, were she even a powerful Italian state? As it is, the hos- 
tility between the two countries is undying, and even the fear of breaking 
up the confederation on which Louis Napoleon has apparently set his 
heart, does not appear to us sufficient cause for Sardinia. to remain in 
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her present prostrate position. We can perfectly understand that the 
Emperor of the French may dread the loss of his influence in Sardinia 
should that country be rendered powerful and independent by the 
annexation of the Jochies. But why we should be called upon to aid 
in maintaining that influence because of certain events that. have hap- 

ed on the Peiho, is beyond us. It is perfectly true that Florence, 
a and Modena would become, with reluctance, county towns of 
Sardinia, but the same might have been predicted of Milan and the 
other important cities of Lombardy. Such an apprehension, however, 
did not cause Napoleon to swerve from his purpose in that case; and, if 
this were his sole motive for preventing the annexation, Victor Emmanuel 
would have just cause of complaint. 

The next point is what the “ two Western powers, united on the banks 
of the Peiho to avenge a common insult, should unite their diplomatic 
efforts to effect in the Italian crisis.” Up to the present moment matters 
remain at a dead-lock : we know not what Louis Napoleon intends to 
propose, although we are justified in drawing certain conclusions from the 

ast. The only possible solution of the difficulty put forward is a union 
of the duchies under a movarch which will form part of a future confede- 
ration, and everything seems to show that the chosen of the people must 
be Prince Napoleon. Is the assistance offered us on the Peiho to be paid 
for by the tacit sanction of such a consummation on our part? But the 
confederation is de facto destroyed by the threats held out as to whe future 
of Venetia. That hapless country is handed over to the vengeance of the 
Austrians because the duchies will not obey Napoleon, and the confede- 
ration, which presupposed large measures of reform granted by Francis 
Joseph, is at once nullified. We confess that, in every way we turn the 
matter, the confusion only appears to us worse confounded. If words 
were really granted mortals to conceal their thoughts, the Emperor of 
the F vee is past master in the science. 

Even the Liberal party in England, who hoped so much from the 
interference of Louis Napoleon in Italy, must feel disappointed at the 
result for the down-trodden nation with which they sympathised so 
ardently, ‘There was something so inspiriting in the promise that Italy 
should be at length free, and something so chivalrous in France under- 
going such losses for the sake of an “ idea,” that few thought of suspect- 
ing the emperor of desiring any prospective advantage for himself. So 
disinterested were his professions, so glorious the result with which he 
dazzled them, that they could not entertain in their hearts the notion that 
he might protest too much. Victory followed on victory, and, as is 
the usual rule, public sympathy sided with success, and probably Louis 
Napoleon had never been more popular among Englishmen than just 
after the battle of Solferino. Suddenly came that ominous meeting at 
Villafranca, and his popularity sank at once to zero: the old rancours 
about avenging Waterloo were revived, and a coldness sprang up between 
the two nations which might have produced very unpleasant results, 
Naturally enough, French writers threw all the blame upon us: they saw 
in our hurried preparations for defence an insult to the gallant French 
nation, and half menaces were employed, which seemed the coups 
d’épingle which precede a conflict between two nations. For the present 
the storm has blown over: the China catastrophe compels us to accept 
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the aid of the French, and their vanity being thus satiated, the old 
entente cordiale will boil up again with the first success of the allied 
arms in China. The inanities of the Russian war will be revived between 
the two capitals, and though the troops will grow more and more hostile 
daily, the people will be knit in a closer bond of amity. Indeed, could 
we t the French to fight all our battles for us, the nation, gratified 
at the idea of patronising England, would remain on the best possible 
terms with us. 

But, in sober sadness, this Chinese business is a very unpleasant one. 
A most critical affair is awaiting settlement by a European congress, and 
our pride will not allow us to accept French assistance in requiting an 
insult directed against us without offering some equivalent. At the 
moment we most require troops to represent us worthily beneath the 
walls of Pekin, that curtosa infelicitas which has so long presided over our 
East Indian councils has denuded us of some ten thousand acclimatised 
soldiers, who would be invaluable in China. They are probably on the 
road home by this time, and a year will elapse ere they can be re-enlisted 
and carried to the scene of action. The reform in our army system goes 
on too slowly to allow us to hope any increased activity in recruiting, and 
the present state of the Continent will prevent us draining England of 
the few troops by which our country is occupied. We cannot but accept 
French assistance, and it is to be feared that it will lead to much un- 
pleasantness. Ifthe Emperor of the French would but speak out, and 
tell us the extent of his wishes with respect to Italy, much apprehension 
might be saved, but he is not of those who wear their heart upon their 
sleeve for daws to peck at. With him action follows promptly on speech, 
and when the time comes for an open avowal of his designs, he will have 
ample means in readiness to ensure their accomplishment. In the present 
state of the Continent, if he choose to convert Central Italy into a French 
appanage, there is not a European power that can say him nay, and it is 
not, unfortunately, a subject which would cause the Continent to combine 
against him. The extraordinary vigour displayed by French arms in the 
late short campaign, and the marvellous combinations which evinced a 
master mind presiding at the helm, have produced a very soothing effect 
on the martial aspirations of the Continent, and all the powers are stand- 
ing in breathless suspense, awaiting whose turn will come next. Under 
these circumstances, it would afford them a grateful relief if they found 
that Napoleon took his reward in Italy. 

Nor is England in a position to put her veto on such schemes of 
aggrandisement, or to declare war for the purpose of keeping France 
within her own frontier. In India we have a drain which will oceupy us 
for years, the China war will be a heavy drag on our military resources, 
and a thunder-cloud is already collecting which threatens renewed com- 
plications with the Americans in British Columbia. With so much on 
our hands, we cannot afford to quarrel with France on the subject of 
Italy: the time has passed when our will gave law to nations, and the 
tergiversations we have been guilty of since the Vienna settlement of 
1815 prevent us going into court with clean hands. A nation which 
allowed the formation of kingdoms like Greece and Belgium must permit 
the same course to be carried out in Italy: the conservative policy of 
England having been overthrown, and the beneficial results of the great 
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war squandered, we cannot now complain if other nations take pattern by 
us and do their part in overthrowing the fabric we raised by the expendi- 
ture of so much blood and treasure. For many years it remained the 
traditional policy of England that the peace of the Continent depended 
on France being kept within her sthemad Wanita by the formation of strong 
states on her frontier, and when the cry arose that the Pyrenees no longer 
existed, our ancestors fought and fought, till those frontier mountains 
frowned again in all their majesty to restrain the ambition of France. 
Our forefathers would now turn restlessly in their graves were they to 
learn that we of the nineteenth century tranquilly look on, while the 
barrier of the Alps is being virtually abolished, and the French desire for 
territorial aggrandisement seeks satisfaction on the plains of Italy. 

On the principle that it is better to choose the least of the two evils, 
we would prefer to see the duchies annexed to Sardinia, for, in this way, 
a seal state would be formed between France and the Adriatic. 
Unfortunately, these Italians are such fractious elements, that it would be 
—— for an impoverished state like Piedmont to keep them in sub- 
ordination, and she would be compelled to invoke the assistance of other 
troops, who could only be French. In other words, Victor Emmanuel 
would only govern in the name of his master, and the result would be 
equally dangerous, as far as the interests of England are concerned. 
Were the Tuscans capable of autonomy, the result would be most advan- 
tageous for Europe, but, unhappily, harsh experience tells us that they 
must be under the master’s rod, or they give way to excesses which our 
civilised age, on behalf of humanity, cannot pr siardag If we could be 
sure that they would continue in their present admirable temper, and 
shun the artful snares laid to entrap them into turbulence, all might yet 
be well, but such conduct is so utterly opposed to the Italian character, 
that we must look forward to an armed intervention sooner or later. 

The future of Italy, then, is fraught with danger for the tranquillity 
of Europe, and the Emperor Napoleon holds that future in his hands, to 

ide it for good or evil. Were he but sincere in his promises—if he 
really had at heart only the welfare of a nation whose cause he espoused, 
he would prove a benefactor to society ; but his acts seem in such striking 
contradiction to his words, that we are reluctantly compelled to believe 
that the end is not yet. The candidature of Prince Napoleon for the 
throne of Etruria is certainly not the way to secure the liberty of Italy 
from the Alps to the Adriatic. 

But we have hopes yet that matters will come to a satisfactory settle- 
ment if Pio Nono but remain true to himself. That Napoleon III. is 
very doubtful as to the Pope’s behaviour is seen from the tentatives he 
has made to coerce him into concessions. We hear again that French 
troops are to be withdrawn from Rome next Easter, and of suggestions 
that Pio Nono should peaceably give up the Legations, but we fancy that 
the Pope is not inclined to surrender so easily. Even if Napoleon should 
carry out his threat, and withdraw his troops, Spain is prepared to supply 
him with an ample force. But the Emperor of the French dares not 
proceed to extremities with the head of the Catholic Church, for he 
would thus arouse an opposition at home which even his might could 
not withstand. 

It is evident that a result must be arrived at before long, and the only 
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yossible solution seems to us to be an independent kingdom of Central 
Italy, established by a European congress, and guaranteed by the great 
powers. If Napoleon agree to this, the evil hour may be deferred for a 
time; but even is there is the risk that the duchies may be persuaded 
into electing Prince Napoleon as their monarch. Still the danger would 
not, in that case, be so great as if France alone regulated the affairs of 
Italy, for Austria, supported by England, would be enabled to regain 
some of her prestige, and offer a wholesome check to the propagation of 
French ideas through the peninsula. If, however, Austria be persuaded 
by France into rejecting the congress, as seems now very possible, there 
is nothing to prevent France becoming omnipotent in Central Italy, and 
soon finding an outlet to the Adriatic. This will bring her closer than 
ever to Turkey, and when the great struggle for dominion in the East 
takes place, she will have a tremendous step in advance of us. 

Such are the consequences of our hesitation at the outbreak of the 
Italian war, which we might have prevented by an energetic course. 
But we allowed the opportunity to slip: we hugged ourselves in our 
neutrality, and rejoiced at the thought that our most dangerous neighbour 
would render himself powerless to hurt us, and that a long period of 
tranquillity awaited us. The result has been very different: instead of 
weakening his own power, the Emperor of the French has secured him- 
self an opening in Italy such as his uncle never possessed, and it depends 
upon him to use his victory with moderation. The effect of the Italian 
war has been to’arouse a very healthy panic in England, but, at the same 
time, it has virtually abrogated the treaty of Vienna. It is now conceded 
that might shall overcome right, and that any nation which conceives 
itself sufficiently strong may carve out new kingdoms, or aggrandise 
itself at the expense of others. England no longer possesses the proud 
privilege of exerting that moral influence which once rendered her so 
strong in the councils of Europe, but must calmly look on while wrong 
is being done. Such are some of the effects of a Liberal government, 
whose liberality is evinced towards other countries at the expense of our 
dignity ; and if the French obtain a firm footing on the Adriatic, and 
eventually render themselves masters of our natural road to India, we 
shall only have ourselves to blame for entrusting the helm of the state 
ship to men who care for nothing but personal aggrandisement, and 
seltishly cling to power, regardless of the injury their tenure of office 
inflicts on the dignity and honour of the fatherland. The only consola- 
tion is,that the country must ere long awake to a consciousness of its 
position, and recal to power the men who upheld the honour of England 
so worthily during a tremendous crisis, and whose reward was political 
ostracism. But did not the Athenians grow weary of hearing Aristides 
called the Just ? 

















